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Dr.  Youngson  at  the  Launching  of  the  Ship  "The  Old  Oregon  Trail". 
The  Broadcloth  Cape,  with  Velvet  Collar,  was  worn  by  Dr.  Charles  Bayard 
Mitchell,  Pastor  of  Dr.  Youngson  in  Pittsburgh,  1886-1888,  and  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Bishop  Mitchell  on  his  death  February  23,  1942. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Mansell,  as  a  young  man  came  from  England  and  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  On  his  retirement  he  made  his  home  at  Upper 
Middletown  near  Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania.  When  Dr. 
Youngson  graduated  from  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  May,  1895,  he  was 
appointed  to  Redstone  Circuit,  organized  by  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  in  1792 
— the  first  circuit  west  of  the  Laurel  range  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It 
consisted,  in  1895,  of  three  appointments — Dunbar,  Upper  Middletown  and 
Wakefield  Chapel — 25  miles  around  the  circuit.  With  his  own  horse  and 
buggy  Dr.  Youngson  traveled  this  circuit  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Thus 
he  began  his  professional  career  as  "A  Circuit  Rider".  Now,  at  78  years  of 
age,  he  is  the  official  circuit  rider  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
"The  Old  Oregon  Trail,  Inc."  who,  this  summer  entertained  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Pioneer  Trails  Association.  Wakefield  Chapel, 
above  referred  to,  was  named  after  Samuel  Wakefield,  its  builder  and 
Circuit  Rider,  who  was  the  Grandfather  of  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  the 
writer  of  the  official  song  of  our  Portland  Rose  Festival. 

Dr.  Youngson  always  stayed  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Mansell,  far 
advanced  in  the  70s,  when  he  came  to  the  church  at  Upper  Middletown. 
On  the  death  of  "Father"  Mansell  his  "Saddle  Bags"  were  bequeathed  to 
Dr.  Youngson  as  shown  above  with  Bishop  Mitchell's  cloak.  The  saddle 
bags  are  more  than  a  centuay  old  and  are  worn  by  Dr.  Youngson  on 
all  important  "Trail  events."   The  cloak  is  more  than  sixty  years  old. 


PREFACE 

This  compilation  of  historical  data  is  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  produce  an  adequate 
celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Meth- 
odism in  1848  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  —  1948! 

It  is  in  the  heart  of  this  Methodist  Minister  to  honor  the  name  and  the 
deeds  of  Jason  Lee  and  the  Pioneer  Missionaries  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  American  institutions  in  Oregon.  The  writer  first  saw  Portland,  October 
4,  1892,  when  its  population  was  70,000.  He  spent  seven  months  here  as 
guest  in  the  parsonage  of  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Locke  of  "Old  Taylor  Street 
Church."  From  time  to  time  he  vacationed  here  until,  in  April,  1913,  he 
came  from  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  organize  and  be  Pastor  of  the  Rose 
City  Park  Methodist  Church  and  also  to  spend  here  the  rest  of  his  active 
and  retired  life. 

Since  1916  he  has  been  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Oregon 
Conference  and  has  assembled  valuable  material  which  is  housed  in  the 
fire-proof  room,  especially  designed,  in  the  new  Library  of  Willamette 
University,  which,  by  authority  of  the  Western  Jurisdictional  Conference, 
is  an  official  Depository. 

In  these  historical  sketches  of  the  American  Settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Country,  embracing  facts  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jason  Lee,  the  Pioneer 
and  Founder  of  American  Institutions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  on  the 
Western  Coast,  there  is  blended  romance,  patriotism,  sacrifice,  noble  deeds, 
devotion  and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  This  is  a  story  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  full  of  unique  facts  and  weird  scenes — truthful, 
pathetic  and  sublime. 

This  story  has  been  told  by  eminent  writers  and  notable  historians.  I  lay 
no  claim  to  originality.  I  am  only  compiler,  collector  and  editor  for  a  short, 
Chapter  by  Chapter,  presentation,  in  my  own  way,  of  intensely  interesting 
facts,  so  that  youth — particularly  our  Church  youth,  in  study  classes — and 
busy  people — may  readily  get  a  picture  of  what  has  transpired  over  one 
hundred  years,  in  the  hope  that  they  may,  all  the  more,  be  appreciative  of 
their  heritage. 

True  Americanism  springs  from  a  living  knowledge  of  the  epic  of 
America's  making.  If  our  Church  Youth  will  but  study  this  matchless  story 
they  will,  with  enthusiasm,  help  preserve  these  historic  trails  and  tell  of  the 
story  spots  along  the  way  to  the  oncoming  generations  and  to  newcomers. 
They  will  find  these  places  still  vibrant  with  the  spirit  of  our  Pioneers. 
No  richer  or  more  productive  heritage  ever  came  to  youth  anyhwere.   They 


are  the  hope  and  assurance  of  the  future.  They  should  know  by  what 
bravery,  sacrifices,  blood  and  toil  they  have  secured  such  a  favorable  position 
of  individual  dignity. 

Our  strength  as  a  Nation  lies  in  our  consciousness  of  right.  These  prin- 
ciples our  Pioneers  incorporated  and  inculcated  in  our  American  way  of 
life.  Their  final  surge  to  the  Pacific  Coast  opened  and  deepened  the  Oregon 
Trail.  They  bequeathed  ot  us  National  Memories  and  chronicled  for  all  time 
the  world's  longest  wagon  road. 

May  this  Centennial  refresh  all  minds  and  may  all  realize  that  these 
advantages  did  not  come  to  us  by  some  inevitable  Providence.  Constant 
thought  and  effort  alone  can  preserve  such  a  noble  heritage. 

Many  of  course  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to  look  up  references  to 
eminent  writers  and  notable  historians  to  whom  I  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation and  give  due  acknowledgment.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
access  to  the  writings  of  Charles  H.  Carey;  Harvey  W.  Scott  and  his  son, 
Leslie  M.  Scott;  Lewis  McArthur  and  Mrs.  McArthur;  Omar  Spencer; 
T.  T.  Geer;  Philip  H.  Parrish;  A.  Atwood;  C.  J.  Brosnan;  John  Parsons; 
William  D.  Lyman ;  Eva  Emery  Dye ;  Joseph  Gaston ;  Theressa  Gay;  Frances 
Gill;  Lancaster  Pollard;  Alice  Wheeler  Greve;  Robert  Ormond  Case  and 
Victoria  Case;  Robert  Moulton  Gatke;  Jason  Lee's  Diary;  H.  K.  Hines; 
Lee  and  Frost;  Wyeth's  Journal;  Bancroft;  "Hall  J.  Kelley  on  Oregon"  by 
Powell;  "Plains,  Peaks  and  Pioneers"  by  Edward  Laird  Mills;  "Canvas 
Caravans"  by  Eleanor  Allen;  "Pilgrim  and  Pioneer"  by  John  M.  Canse; 
"The  Western  Crossings"  of  Balboa,  Mackenzie  and  Lewis  and  Clark  by 
Jeanette  Mirsky,  together  with  information  from  the  Christian  Advocate, 
Zion's  Herald,  Records  of  "Old  Taylor  Street  Church",  Grace  Church, 
First  Church  and  Centenary- Wilbur  Church  and  various  newspaper  clip- 
pings, especially  from  the  late  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morden.  I  have  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  courtesies  from  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  the  Oregon 
Council,  American  Pioneer  Trails  Association.  These  authors  will  accept 
this  acknowledgment.  In  such  a  service  there  must  ever  be  a  common 
treasury. 

All  of  my  findings  and  photographs,  not  incorporated  in  this  production, 
will  be  deposited  in  the  fire-proof  historic  room  in  the  Library  building  of 
Willamette  University,  for  the  use  of  students,  after  First  Church  has  made 
such  use  of  them  as  they  may  desire  at  the  1948  Centennial. 

In  such  story  form,  Pastors,  Directors  of  Religious  Education  and  Circles 
of  Women's  Societies,  may  urge  Youth  to  study  this  history.   Thus  they  and 


readers  generally  may  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  salient  facts  of  who 
planned  and  who  executed  the  work  that  made  Oregon  an  American  Com- 
monwealth and  Portland  the  "City  of  Roses"  and  Oregon's  Metropolitan 
City.  Methodism,  vital  and  character  forming,  laid  the  foundations  of 
Empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Jason  Lee  and  his  companions  were  the 
Pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Oregon  and  the  actors  in  the  great  drama.  They 
must  not  be  left  out! 

— William  Wallace  Youngson. 

PRAYER 

Offered  by  the  Reverend  William  Wallace  Youngson.  D.D.,  LL.D.. 
Portland,  at  the  Centenary  Celebration  on  the  Oregon  State  Fair  Grounds 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Jason  Lee  Motor  Covered  Wagon  on  its  trek  across  the 
continent  from  Boston.  Mass..  to  Salem,  Oregon,  Sept.  8,  1934. 

Almighty  God,  from  out  whose  hand  the  centuries  fall  like  grains  of 
sand,  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  reverently  pause  to  worship  Thee.  Marvelous 
has  been  the  prodigality  of  Thy  love  in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  the 
realm  of  grace.  The  majesty  of  the  mountains,  the  bewitchery  of  the  for- 
ests, the  grandeur  of  the  sea,  the  coloring  of  the  canyons,  the  fertility  of 
the  valleys,  the  beauty  of  the  rose  all  bespeak  Thy  loving  thoughtful  care 
for  our  creature  comfort,  while  the  American  home  and  school  and  church 
testify  to  the  provisions  of  Thy  grace  in  nurturing  our  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare.  There  are  no  little  things  with  Thee,  O  God.  With  one 
hand  Thou  mayest  be  throwing  rings  about  the  planet  Saturn,  with  the  other 
hand  giving  form  and  perfume  and  beauty  to  the  rose.  Thou  canst  hear  the 
feeblest  cry  of  the  weakest  child. 

Especially  today  we  thank  Thee  for  the  American  nation — the  child  of 
Thy  loving  providential  care.  Threading  tempestuous  seas,  our  Pilgrim 
fathers  set  up  on  bleak  New  England  soil  the  banners  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. We  thank  Thee  for  the  faith  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  who  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  has  been  reared  this  temple  of 
justice.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  pathfinders  and  trail  blazers  and  prophets 
of  the  yester  year  who  pushed  their  way  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  covered 
wagon  and  in  canoes  across  the  continent,  fording  streams,  penetrating 
forests,  scaling  mountain  fastnesses,  over  burning  sands  and  through 
dangers  manifold  to  open  up  this  great  Oregon  country  for  American  col- 
onization; for  the  missionaries  who  brought  the  Divine  Word  to  a  back- 


ward  and  belated  race;  for  the  educators  who  instituted  schools  and  univer- 
sities for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Jason  Lee,  Prophet  of  God  and  Pilgrim  of  the 
Infinite,  for  his  courage,  faith  and  fortitude  as  missionary  and  colonizer. 

The  world  has  not  always  recognized  its  truly  great  men.  The  world  has 
been  strangely  blind.  By  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  the  world  has  often  maligned, 
mistreated,  insulted  and  oftimes  killed  those  truly  great  men  whom  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  sainted  and  adored.  They  cannonaded  them  while 
living  and  then  canonized  them  when  they  were  dead,  but  the  hooting  mob 
of  yesterday  has  often  returned  to  gather  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  history's 
golden  urn. 

Jason  Lee  was  misunderstood,  mistreated,  traduced  and  maligned,  yet  he 
went  on  his  way,  uncomplainingly,  with  his  face  steadfastly  set  toward  the 
Jerusalem  of  his  desire. 

Today,  out  of  the  mists  of  the  century  he  rises  in  the  full  stature  of  his 
majestic  greatness,  the  sleepless  sentinel  of  our  great  institutions,  to  be 
acclaimed  by  a  great  state  and  thankful  nation  for  his  life  and  work  and 
influence. 

Thus  be  our  passing,  our  task  accomplished  and  our  work  done ;  our 
wages  taken  and  in  our  heart  some  late  lark  singing,  "Let  us  be  gathered 
to  the  golden  west,  the  sundown  splendid  and  serene,"  but,  when  the 
morning  wakens,  then  may  we  arise,  pure  and  fresh  and  sinless  in  Thy 
holy  eyes. 

May  the  spirit  of  Jason  Lee  animate  us  all  with  a  like  passion  and  pur- 
pose and  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    Amen! 


THE  NAME  OF  PORTLAND 

Portland  was  named  for  Portland,  Maine,  in  1845,  by  Francis  W. 
Pettygrove.  The  question  whether  the  name  should  be  Portland  or  Boston 
was  decided  between  A.  L.  Lovejoy  and  F.  W.  Pettygrove  by  the  toss  of  a 
copper  coin.  That  copper  coin  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society. 

F.  W.  Pettygrove  was  born  at  Calais,  Maine,  in  1812,  and  came  to 
Oregon  by  sea  in  1843  with  a  stock  of  merchandise.  With  his  family  he 
came  around  the  Horn,  on  the  bark  Victoria,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  At  Honolulu  he  transferred  his  cargo  to  the  bark  Fama.  At 
Vancouver  it  was  unloaded.  From  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  he  secured 
a  small  schooner  in  which  to  convoy  his  goods  to  Oregon. 

After  selling  all  of  his  merchandise  he  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and 
became  the  first  American  to  go  into  the  grain  trade  in  this  new  territory. 
He  built  a  warehouse  at  Champoeg,  Oregon,  and  had  a  store  in  a  log  house 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Washington  Streets,  Portland,  and  a 
store  called  the  Red  House  in  Oregon  City. 

There  is  uncertainty  about  the  exact  date  that  Portland  was  established. 
William  Johnson  and  his  Indian  wife  had  a  cabin  as  early  as  1842  near 
what  is  now  S.  W.  Macadam  Avenue,  but  Johnson  apparently  had  no  notion 
of  starting  a  town,  and  his  house  was  some  distance  south  of  the  locality 
that  became  Portland  in  1845. 

Etienne  Lucier  may  have  settled  in  what  was  later  East  Portland  as  early 
as  1829,  but  this  was  not  in  the  original  townsite. 

A.  L.  Lovejoy  and  William  Overton  landed  at  the  site  of  Portland  in 
November,  1843,  on  the  way  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Oregon  City.  That 
winter  they  returned  and  took  a  land  claim  of  640  acres.  Lovejoy  was  the 
first  proprietor  and  Overton  was  his  head  man.  Overton  took  a  share  of 
land  for  his  services,  and  in  1844  sold  it  to  F.  W.  Pettygrove  for  fifty 
dollars.    The  subsequent  history  of  Overton  is  unknown. 

In  the  winter  of  1844  the  first  building  was  erected  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  Street.  In  1845  Lovejoy  and  Pettygrove  laid  off  sixteen  blocks 
of  the  townsite  and  named  the  place  Portland.  Captain  John  Couch  of 
Newberryport,  Massachusetts,  had  been  in  the  Columbia  River  trade  and 
soon  recognized  the  strategic  importance  of  the  locality  of  Portland.  He 
made  settlement  of  the  place  in  1845-1846  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
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The  Name  of  Portland 

navigation   problems  of  the  Willamette  River,  and  consequently  became 
an  important  factor  and  addition  to  the  young  community. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  Lovejoy  sold  his  interest  to  Benjamin  Stark  and 
moved  to  Oregon  City.  Daniel  H.  Lownsdale  located  on  what  later  was 
called  the  King  Claim  in  1845  and  built  a  tannery. 

In  September,  1848,  Lownsdale  bought  out  Pettygrove,  then  in  sole 
possession  of  the  640  acres,  for  $5,000  in  tanned  leather.  The  sale  included 
a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Washington  Street,  which  was  built  in  1846  by 
John  Wagmire  for  Pettygrove. 

The  date  at  which  Portland  began  to  forge  ahead  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  determine  with  exactness.  A  great  future  was  early  recognized  when 
the  site  located  by  Lownsdale  and  Pettygrove,  and  later  improved  by  them, 
revealed  natural  advantages.  Being  situated  near  the  head  of  navigation, 
thus  being  available  for  deep  sea  vessels,  it  was  also  in  easy  communication 
with  the  interior.  These  were  matters  of  primary  concern.  Having  been 
surveyed  as  a  townsite  in  1844-1845,  and,  clearing  of  land  having  made 
possible  the  erection  of  buildings,  Portland  began  to  forge  ahead  through 
the  personal  leadership  of  Lovejoy,  Pettygrove  and  Overton. 

Captain  Couch  knew  the  disadvantages  of  Oregon  City  for  merchandis- 
ing and  knew  of  the  Clackamas  rapids  and  Ross  Island  shoals.  Then  came 
Lownsdale  and  Stark,  Stephen  Coffin,  W.  W.  Chapman  and  W.  S.  Ladd. 
Of  Stephen  Coffin  much  can  be  said  in  his  praise  as  a  public-spirited  man 
and  a  most  energetic  and  successful  builder  of  the  City  of  Portland. 

General  Coffin  was  born  at  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1807,  moved  west  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  early  in  life,  and  crossed  the  plains,  reaching  Oregon  City  in 
October,  1847.  Here  he  went  to  work  with  the  industry  and  energy  that 
characterized  his  whole  life,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  had 
accumulated  enough  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  half  interest  in  the 
Portland  townsite  claim. 

When  the  tug  of  war  came  up  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
Coffin  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  His  whole  being  rebelled  at 
anything  like  injustice.  It  was  said  of  him  that  when  the  immigrants 
reached  Oregon,  of  which  party  he  was  a  member,  some  of  those  already 
here  attempted  to  extort  unreasonable  prices  for  food  and  accommodations, 
and  Coffin  rebelled.  To  assuage  his  wrath,  he  was  told  that  his  treatment 
was  the  usual  custom  and  when  he  was  settled  in  the  country  he  could 
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recoup  his  losses  by  fleecing  other  immigrants.  This  only  made  matters 
worse  and  the  newcomer  so  bitterly  denounced  such  conduct  as  to  make 
enemies  that  never  forgave  him.  But  Coffin  was  not  the  man  to  shape  his 
conduct  to  placate  enemies  or  please  wrongdoers. 

Fearless  and  courageous,  he  pushed  his  way  over  all  opposition,  serving 
the  public  faithfully  in  every  act  of  his  life,  and,  often,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest.  He  was  liberal  to  the  public  and  his  friends  to  a  fault. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  gave  ground  for  the  Public  Schools  of  his  day. 
He  gave  the  first  bell  to  a  church  in  Portland — the  old  Taylor  Street 
Methodist  Church — which,  for  years,  sent  out  its  call  from  the  tower  at 
Third  and  Taylor  Streets. 

He  organized  the.  company  to  build  the  Wagon  Road  to  Washington 
County.  He  organized  the  People's  Transportation  Company  to  reduce 
freight  charges  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers.  He  helped  ot  start 
the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  and  many  other  enterprises. 

A  very  great  change  took  place  in  three  years.  Two  hundred  fifty  new 
houses  were  erected,  18  stores,  6  public  boarding  houses  and  115  small 
stores  were  built.  From  Portland's  water  front  a  road  was  constructed  to 
the  Tualatin  Plains.  It  was  a  natural  route  for  shipment  of  the  products  of 
those  farms  to  Oregon's  principal  port  at  Portland.  The  population  was 
then  about  750. 

The  first  frame  house,  as  distinguished  from  a  cabin,  was  erected  near  the 
present  corner  of  Front  and  Washington  Streets  by  Captain  Nathaniel 
Crosby,  who  brought  the  lumber,  ready  cut,  from  Maine.  Three  Religious 
Denominations — Methodist,  Congregational  and  Catholic — had  built  their 
first  churches  in  the  settlement  by  1848.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1851. 

H.  W.  Corbett,  in  1854,  built  what  was  regarded  as  a  highly  pretentious 
residence  on  the  block  bounded  by  Fifth,  Sixth,  Yamhill  and  Taylor. 
Multnomah  County,  in  that  year — 1854 — was  created.  The  city  became 
headquarters  for  military  supplies,  while  mining  developments  in  Idaho, 
British  Columbia  and  Eastern  Oregon,  rapidly  advanced  commercial 
interests.  Lakes  in  the  north  part  and  some  lowlands  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Willamette  may  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  selection  of  this  location. 
Most  other  sites  were  cramped  for  room  but  this  locality  had  a  considerable 
area  of  level  ground. 

Couch   had   difficulty  in  getting  his  bark  to   Oregon   Ciyt.    The  early 
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settlers  evidently  knew  of  the  shallow  channel.  To  be  sure,  they  realized 
that  there  were  navigation  problems  between  Portland  and  the  sea.  Port- 
land's rivals  were  Rainier,  Milton,  Vancouver,  Linnton,  Oregon  City  and 
Robin's  Nest,  later  known  as  Linn  City.  Then,  too,  it  had  the  canyon  of 
Tanner  Creek,  which  made  it  possible  to  develop  trade  with  the  farmers  in 
the  Tualatin  Valley. 

This  topographic  advantage  was  very  great.  Other  communities  did  not 
have  such  satisfactory  trade  route  advantages  through  the  hills  into  the 
farm  areas.  Portland  seized  this  advantage  and  opened  a  road  from  the 
head  of  Jefferson  Street  in  1849.  In  1850  a  Portland  and  Valley  Plank 
Road  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  subscribers  living  in  Portland, 
Hillsboro,  Lafayette,  Nesmith  Mills,  Marysville  (Corvallis),  Albany  and 
Salem.  In  1851  grading  was  commenced.  The  first  plank  was  laid 
September  27,  1851,  near  where  the  Portland  Art  Institute  now  stands, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Physical  and  financial  difficulties  were,  of 
course,  encountered  but  the  road  became  of  great  and  practical  benefit. 
In  1846,  however,  F.  W.  Pettygrove  had  built  a  road  through  Washington 
Park,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Portland  Post  Office  was  established  November  8,  1849,  with 
Thomas  Smith  as  Post  Master.  Oregon  City,  Astoria  and  Salem  already  had 
a  Post  Office,  because,  at  first,  Portland's  growth  was  relatively  slow.  In 
I860  it  had  a  population  of  2,874 — after  15  years. 

It  was  necessary  to  dip  water  out  of  the  river  or  dig  wells.  In  1857  pipes 
were  laid  from  Caruther's  Creek  to  South  Portland.  Six  years  later  a  similar 
line  was  laid  from  Balch  near  Willamette  Heights.  The  Portland  Water 
Company  furnished  the  city  supply  for  30  years.  However,  in  1868-1869 
the  company  built  a  pumping  station  at  the  foot  of  Southwest  Market  Street 
and  supplied  river  water  until  in  1884  a  pumping  station  was  installed  on 
the  river  near  Sellwood  Bridge.  In  1885  the  city  became  interested  in  a  new 
water  supply,  and,  after  litigation  and  difficulty  with  the  Government  and 
Legislature,  in  the  spring  of  1893,  Bull  Run  water  entered  the  city  mains. 
The  water  does  not  come  from  Mt.  Hood  and  is  not  glacier  water.  Bull  Run 
has  a  drainage  basis  separate  from  Mt.  Hood. 

Before  1891  there  were  three  separate  corporate  communities,  but  on 
June  1,  1891,  consolidation  was  effected  by  large  majorities.  There  was  a 
heavy  flood  in  December,  1861 — the  water  reaching  Front  and  Stark  Streets 
— caused  by  the  Willamette  River  and  backwater  from  the  Columbia  River. 
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In  June,  1876,  the  water  stood  21  2  feet  at  Front  and  Stark — again  in  1890 
— but  on  June  6,  1894,  water  reached  the  vicinity  of  Fifth  and  Washington. 
Row  boats  were  used  on  what  is  now  Southwest  Third  Avenue,  and  even  as 
far  west  as  Northwest  Ninth  and  Glisan  the  entire  locality  was  under  water. 

The  getting  of  bridges,  however,  was  slow  work.  Mass  transportation 
across  the  Willamette  was  by  ferry  boat.  As  early  as  1870  Congress  passed 
an  enabling  act  for  a  bridge  across  the  Willamette  River  at  Portland.  But 
not  until  1880  were  surveys  made,  plans  effected,  proposals  made  and 
incorporation  realized.  The  Federal  Court  stopped  the  work  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  interfere  with  navigation.  The  Morrison  Street  Bridge  was 
completed  in  1887  and  replaced  by  a  new  structure  in  1904-1905. 

The  Steel,  or  Railroad,  Bridge  was  projected  in  1883,  but  Governor 
Pc-nnoyer  vetoed  the  act.  It  was  passed  over  his  veto  and  construction  began 
in  1887.  The  double-deck  bridge  was  opened  to  railroad  traffic  in  1889. 
It  is  the  first  span  erected  whereby  the  lower  part  of  the  light  span  may  be 
raised  and  telescoped  into  the  upper  part,  thus  allowing  for  the  passage  of 
light  craft  without  interrupting  traffic. 

The  old  Madison  Bridge  was  opened  January,  1891.  It's  spans  largely 
were  of  wood  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  steel  structure  in  1909-1910, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  Hawthorne  Bridge. 

In  November,  1892,  legal  difficulties  blocked  the  construction  of  the 
Burnside  Bridge,  but  it  was  opened  for  business  in  1894  and  rebuilt  in 
1925-1926. 

In  1913  the  Broadway  Bridge,  after  long  litigation,  was  fostered  by 
property  interests  in  the  Southwest  Fourth  Street  area.  The  Sellwood 
Bridge  was  completed  in  1913,  the  Ross  Island  Bridge  in  1926,  and  the 
St.  John's  Bridge  in  1931. 

The  Portland  Street  Railway  Company  went  into  operation  in  1871, 
having  11  cars  and  35  horses.  The  Multnomah  Street  Railway  Company 
was  built  in  1882-1883,  electrified  in  1890  and  extended  north  to  Willam- 
ette Heights  in  1891.  A  third  horse  car  line  was  operated  in  1883  and 
electrified  in  1892.  About  the  time  the  Morrison  bridge  was  ready  a  fourth 
line,  in  East  Portland,  was  opened  in  1887-1888,  the  Sunnyside  line  being 
drawn  by  a  steam  motor  car,  while  another  steam  motor  line  was  opened 
from  East  Portland  to  the  Vancouver  Ferry  in  1888.  A  steam  motor  line 
was  opened  to  Mt.  Tabor  in  1889.  All  had  an  output  of  smoke,  cinders 
and  noise. 
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The  first  electric  cars  came  in  1889.  There,  too.  was  once  a  cable  line  in 
the  city,  open  section  in  front,  operating  from  the  Union  Station  to  Goose 
Hollow!  The  line  climbed  to  Portland  Heights.  The  cable  car  system 
began  operation  in  1S90  but  was  eventually  united  with  the  Portland 
Railway   Company. 

Portland  and  Oregon  City  were  the  first  two  communities  in  the  United 
States  provided  with  electric  inter-urban  service. 

Portland  had  its  first  view  of  electric  light  in  1S~9  when  the  steamer. 
Columbia,  Captain  Balles,  arrived  in  Portland,  July,  1880,  equipped  not 
only  with  arc  lights  but  also  with  the  newly  developed  incandescent  bulbs. 
This  was  the  first  incandescent  lamp  system  ever  built  except  Edison's 
original  installation  at  Menlo  Park.  New  Jersey. 

That  was  a  gala  day  when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869  provided 
the  first  transcontinental  route.  Train  service  between  Portland  and  Salem 
began  as  early  as  1870,  hut  it  was  not  until  December.  1S87.  that  the  first 
through  train  arrived  from  San  Francisco. 

Most  people  then  were  not  in  a  hurry.  The  first  Telegraph  Service  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco  was  established  in  1864.  In  the  spring  of  1878 
experiments  with  the  telephone  were  conducted,  but  in  the  summer  of  1878 
the  American  Telephone  and  District  Telephone  opened  the  first  local 
exchange.  An  exchange  was  built  five  years  later.  The  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  acquired  the  Home  Telephone  Company  in  1919. 
and  in  1941  the  Dial  or  Automatic  instrument  supplanted  the  manual 
system. 

A  Library  Association  was  formed  in  1864 — installing  a  Library  near 
First,  with  Harvey  Scott  as  first  Librarian.  An  efficient  and  distinguished 
sen-ice  has  been  made  available  now  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century — all  culminating  in  the  magnificent  Library  Building  occupying 
an  entire  block  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 

Reference,  of  course,  must  be  made  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1905,  commemorating  the  expedition  of  those  two  famous 
explorers.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  expanding  era  in  the  life 
of  Portland,  making  Portland  a  truly  Metropolitan  City.  From  207,214 
population  in  1910  as  compared  with  90.426  in  1900,  and  70,000  in  1892, 
it  became  in  1940 — 305,394.   A  steady,  substantial  and  constructive  growth. 

Multnomah  County  in  1946  had  355,099.   War  workers,  due  to  World 
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War  II,  and  shipping  opportunities,  rapidly  expanded  these  figures  until 
in  the  peak  of  Navy  construction  of  ships,  Portland's  population  in  1945 
reached  441,426 — so  that  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  within  the 
immediate  Portland  area,  were  535,000  people. 

In  1946  it  was  estimated  that  about  400,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate — 
many  having  returned  to  their  former  homes  or  else  re-locating  along  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  February  5,  1846,  the  first  edition  of  Oregon's 
first  newspaper,  the  Oregon  Spectator,  was  published  in  Oregon  City, 
Capitol  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  slogan  directly  below  the  title  is 
strangely  reminiscent— "Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  Way!" 
There  always  has  been  in  the  Oregon  Country  a  conviction  that  progress  and 
development  are  both  the  distant  goals  and  the  active  realization  of  this 
region. 

In  the  same  year,  1846,  two  other  events,  momentous  to  the  nation  and 
to  freedom,  occurred.  The  oft-repeated  militant  declaration:  rr Fifty- four- 
forty  or  fight"  had  its  cumulative  effect.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  that  confirmed  Oregon's  Northern  boundary.  Oregon  was  creden- 
tialed  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  way  that  we  have  liked  to 
think  significant  to  the  years  that  have  followed.   That  is  peacefully! 

Likewise,  the  year  1846  marked  the  first  employment  of  the  Hoe  rotary 
press — an  invention  that  was  destined  to  lift  newspaper  circulation  from 
2,000  or  so  to  20,000  or  25,000  daily.  This  speed,  comparable  to  the 
breath-taking  schedule  of  the  early  steam  trains,  at  1 5  miles  an  hour,  seems 
slow  enough  now.  The  Oregon  Spectator  in  the  remote  corner  of  the 
nation  had  no  chance  to  use  the  then  modern  device.  Its  type  was  tediously 
hand  set,  its  pages  printed  individually,  on  a  Washington  hand  press  that 
is  now  a  museum  relic  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  It  was  not  size  or 
circulation  that  distinguished  the  Oregon  Spectator.  It  was  underlying 
purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  give  the  Oregon  Territory  a  free  voice, 
sounding  above  the  onward  rolling  of  the  covered  wagon,  ringing  out 
with  blows  of  axes  that  felled  the  trees  of  virgin  forests  and  cleared  the 
way  for  the  homes  of  Pioneers. 

The  story  of  Oregon  Journalism  that  has  followed  the  first  copy  of  the 
Oregon  Spectator,  a  century  ago,  includes  many  a  newspaper  that  rose  with 
fond  hopes  and  great  expectations,  and  had  its  little  day  before  its  light 
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went  out.    It  includes  some  that  have  grown  and  towered  like  the  mighty 
Douglas  Fir — The  Oregon'ian  and  The  Journal! 

The  trail  of  events,  too,  is  long  since  the  Spectator  first  appeared.  Oregon 
has  verified  every  prediction  of  its  growth,  yet  has  so  much  of  its  attain- 
ment ahead,  that  it  still  belongs  to  the  future  as  to  the  past.  Oregon's 
present  day  newspapers,  published  at  as  high  a  level  of  ability  and  ethical 
standards  as  can  be  found,  honor  the  past,  are  never  satisfied — always 
striving — not  only  keep  abreast  but  ever  a  little  ahead — heralding  a  great 
and  new  day! 

18  4  6 

"A  village  called  Portland  has  been  commenced  between  the  Willamette 
Falls  and  Linnton  to  which  an  American  merchantship  ascended  and  dis- 
charged her  cargo  in  September" .  Thus  spoke  the  voice  of  prophecy  in 
1S45! 

Prophecv  had  observed  that  the  situation  in  Portland  was  superior  to 
that  of  Linnton  and  that  the  back  country  was  of  easier  access.  Settlements 
were  springing  up  here  and  there  along  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  below 
the  Falls.  A  wagon  road  from  Tualatin  Plains  to  the  old  settlement  at 
Scappoose  had  been  begun.  Everywhere,  the  open  prairies  had  been  claimed 
by  settlers  who  were  loth  to  begin  clearing  land  for  homes  in  the  heavy 
timber. 

Portland  had  only  then  received  a  name  and  its  inhabitants  were  felling 
trees  from  which  their  first  homes  were  constructed,  and  from  which  their 
primitive  furniture  was  made.  With  such  tools  only  as  saw,  angle,  poleaxe 
and  adze  these  men  labored  with  zeal  that  served  for  want  of  better 
implements.  Fire  places  and  chimneys  were  built  of  sticks  protected  inside 
and  out  with  clay.  Puncheon  floors  were  the  rule,  windows  were  but 
sliding  doors  in  the  walls,  without  glass,  while  wooden  pegs  were  almost 
universally  used  in  place  of  nails.  This  condition  in  Portland  is  applicable 
to  that  of  all  the  territory. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  an  exact  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land. There  was  some  nominal  occupation  of  the  site  for  two  or  three  years 
before  any  real  improvement  began.  It  may  be  said,  however,  with  practical 
approximation,  that  the  city  began  in  the  year  1846.  The  Centennial  was 
celebrated,  by  our  City  Fathers,  by  the  placing  of  a  public  marker,  with 
appropriate  ceremony,  in  1946.    Portland  is  now  102  years  of  age. 
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William  Overton  had  taken  "a  claim"  in  1843  or  1844,  and  then 
disappeared,  leaving  it  to  A.  L.  Lovejoy  and  F.  W.  Pettygrove.  These  two 
made  a  survey  and  laid  out  a  plot  of  about  16  blocks.  In  1846  Captain 
John  H.  Couch  occupied  a  tract  adjoining  Lovejoy  and  Pettygrove  on  the 
north.  The  year  1846  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  date  when  Portland  was 
actually  founded. 

This  date,  1948,  also  marks  the  102nd  Anniversary  of  Oregon  as  a  State. 
It  was  in  that  year,  1846,  that  the  disputed  title  of  this  country  was  finally 
settled  and  acknowledged.  It  gave  assurance  to  our  earliest  pioneers  that 
they  were  still  to  be  American  citizens  on  American  soil,  and,  that  the 
destinies  of  the  Oregon  Country  were  to  be  bound  up  indisolubly  and 
without  further  question,  with  the  great  American  Republic. 

The  little  city  of  Portland,  at  that  time — 1846 — was  in  Washington 
County.  Washington  County  was  named  by  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
September  3,  1849.    It  was  formerly  Twality  or  Falatine  District,  created 


First  House  in  Portland,  erected  in  1844  at  Front  and  Washington  Streets. 
The  Johnson  Cabin. 
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July  5,  1843,  under  the  Provisional  Government.  The  act  to  create  the 
County  of  Multnomah  became  a  law  December  23,  1854. 

William  L.  Higgins,  who  was  at  Oregon  City  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
and  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Portland  in  1850,  remembered  the 
Johnson  cabin  and  caused  a  drawing  of  it  to  be  made  for  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society.  The  site  of  the  Johnson  Cabin  was  Block  137,  Caruthers 
Addition  to  Portland,  between  Whitaker,  Curry,  Hood  and  Macadam 
Streets.  William  Johnson  was  at  the  meeting  of  settlers  at  Champoeg^on 
May  2,  1843.  He  was  an  old  British  Sailor  who  had  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Entering  the  Navy  he  became  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  Old  Ironsides,  August  18,  1812,  when  she  had  her 
famous  battle  with  the  English  frigate,  Guerriere. 

Portland,  even  at  that  early  date,  was  not  without  the  facilities  of  musical 
and  other  arts.  Pillow  and  Drew  advertised  their  new  music  store  in  which 
they  had  on  hand  pianos  of  the  most  celebrated  make,  and  fine  accordians. 
They  also  carried  flutes  and  melodians  but  Pillow  and  Drew  did  not  remain 
long  in  Portland. 

The  Editor  of  those  days  had  his  troubles — even  more  than  now !  Thomas 
J.  Dyer  was  Editor  of  the  Oregonian  at  that  time  and  this  is  what  he  said: 
"No  one  feels  as  keenly  as  the  Editor  the  dearth  of  topics  of  interesting 
discussion  and  comment.    The  paper  must  be  printed  on  publication  day, 


Block  on  the  West  Side  of  Front  Street,  between  Ash  and  Vine. 
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no  matter  whether  anything  occurs  to  furnish  subject  matter  for  editorial 
comment.  The  readers  desire  novelty  and  they  must  have  it  no  matter 
whether  anything  occurs  or  not,  whether  the  Editor  be  sick  or  well,  feeble 
or  strong,  tired  or  fresh,  sad  or  merry,  without  subject  or  with  it,  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  is  expected  to  present  to  his  readers  well-filled  and  varied 
editorial  "columns  each  week". 

It  could  not  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  changes  of  100  years  would  have 
reversed  these  conditions  so  that  the  editor's  troubles  now  result  from 
excess  of  matter,  rather  than  scarcity  of  it.  Portland,  in  1856,  contained 
about  1,800  inhabitants.  All  business  was  on  Front  Street.  A  few  residences 
were  established  as  far  back  as  Sixth  Street,  and  south  as  far  as  Jefferson; 
but,  throughout  the  whole  district  west  of  First  Street,  no  streets  or  roads 
had  yet  been  opened  up  on  regular  lines,  and  only  paths,  trails  and  zigzag 
roads  made  by  woodmen  led  the  way  through  stumps  and  logs  and  over 
uneven  places,  out  into  the  forests.  We  have  deposited  in  our  archives  five 
articles  from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  October,  1942,  written  by  Robert  S. 
Farrell,  Sr.,  on  "Front  Avenue  in  the  1880's."  Mr.  Farrell's  familiarity  with 
early  Portland  history  and  with  the  business,  legislative  and  legal  life  of 
Oregon  adds  interest  and  authority  to  his  writings.  His  discussion  of  the 
Front  Avenue  of  an  earlier  period  is  particularly  timely  because  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  Front  Avenue  project  on  which  we  now  find  the  new 
home  of  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal. 

The  earliest  settlers  had  no  roads  but  they  were  not  needed.  Streams 
afforded  transportation.  There  were  Indian  trails — well-traveled  by  count- 
less footsteps — through  uncomputed  spans  of  time.  They  proved  to  be 
desirable  routes  to  set  stakes  and  locate  wider  wagon  roads  when  the 
surveyors  came  to  develop  the  country  in  keeping  with  the  white  man's 
desire  for  more  comfortable  travel. 

The  first  roads  were  not  surfaced  with  durable  materials.  In  Western 
Oregon,  where  rainfall  made  roads  impassable,  planks  were  laid  or  less 
expensive  and,  therefore,  less  satisfactory,  corduroy.  In  1844  the  Provisional 
Government  recognized  the  need  of  a  good  road  between  Orgon  City  and 
Lee's  Mission  and  toll  roads  were  opened.  The  Canyon  Road,  at  the  head 
of  Jefferson,  had  been  opened.  It  was  almost  inaccessible,  however,  from 
the  village  beginning  to  grow  into  a  city.  It  was  most  difficult  for  passage 
or  travel  even  when  reached. 

At  the  head  of  Washington  Street  was  the  Barnes  Road,  named  after 
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William  Barnes,  who  owned  a  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity  in  Washington 
County.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1861.  This  road  was  even  more  difficult, 
for  it  had  sharper  turns  and  steeper  ascents.  It  crossed  Canyon  or  Tanner 
Creek  which  flowed  down  the  Canyon  and  through  the  present  Multnomah 
Athletic  Field  at  the  head  of  Morrison  Street.  It  then  ascended  the  hill 
thiough  the  present  City  Park,  now  Washington  Park,  and  further  on 
entered  a  ravine  through  which  it  followed  substantially  the  track  of  the 
present  road  to  the  summit.  In  many  places  these  roads  were  so  narrow  that 
teams  could  not  pass  each  other.  Most  of  the  logs  had  been  cut  out  at 
lengths  or  widths  that  gave  room  for  a  single  vehicle. 

In  the  winter  the  mud  through  the  Canyon  Road  seemed  bottomless 
though  crosslaid  with  timber  a  portion  of  the  way.  No  one  who  now  drives 
over  these  roads  can  have  any  idea  of  the  size  of  the  trees  or  the  density  of 
the  forests  at  that  time.  The  logs,  undergrowth,  ridges,  gullies  and  hills, 
with  steep  and  sharp  turns  in  the  ravines,  made  road-making  a  thing 
difficult  now  to  comprehend  or  believe. 

On  the  East  Side,  after  passing  the  narrow  strip  of  lowland,  of  which 
Union  Avenue  and  Grand  Avenue  are  now  the  limits,  there  was  unbroken 
forest  then  and  until  long  afterwards.  The  original  donation  claimants 
were  the  only  inhabitants.  The  only  house  directly  opposite  Portland  was 
that  of  James  B.  Stephens.   Others  who  held  Donation  Claims  were  Gideon 


O.  S.  N.  Co.'s  Block,  E.  S.  Front,  between  Ash  and  Pine. 
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Tibbetts  and  Clinton  Kelly.  Kelly  was  a  Methodist  Preacher  who  came  to 
Portland  in  184-8.  He  was  born  in  Pulaski  County,  Kentucky,  June  15, 
1808,  and  died  in  Portland,  June  19,  1875.  Kelly's  Addition  to  Portland 
was  plotted  by  him  January  6,  1872.  In  honor  of  him  our  Clinton  Kelly- 
Church  is  named.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Richmond  Kelly  and  the 
grandfather  of  Laura  Kelly,  an  active  member  now  of  First  Church.  The 
three  generations  span  the  century. 

The  road  toward  Oregon  City,  after  reaching  the  high  ground,  threaded 
the  darkest  and  thickest  of  forests.  A  small  spot  on  the  west  side  of  Oregon 
City  had  been  cleared — though  logs  and  stumps  everywhere  abounded. 
The  entire  site  of  the  present  city  was  covered  with  continuous  woods.  So 
dense  were  the  forests,  so  impervious  to  the  sun  and  so  cool  the  shade,  that 
the  mud  holes  in  such  roads  as  had  been  opened,  scarcely  dried  the 
summer  long. 

But  all  the  while 
"From  the  Cascade's  frozen  gorges, 
Leaping  like  a  child  at  play, 
Winding,  widening  through  the  valley, 
Bright  Willamette  glided  away: 
Onward  ever, 
Lovely  river, 


West  Side  First  St.,  between  Washington  and  Alder. 
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Softly  calling  to  the  sea, 

Tune,  that  scars  us, 

Maims  and  mars  us, 

Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  thee' . 

"The  Gold-Gated  West" — Sam  L.  Simpson 

A  flat  boat  was  maintained  for  a  ferry  at  Stark  Street,  with  a  skiff  that 
would  cary  a  single  passenger  or  two  or  three,  which'  was  used  when  there 
were  no  teams  to  cross.  The  East  Side,  as  we  now  call  it,  furnished  little 
tiaffic  for  the  ferry.   Most  of  it  came  from  Oregon  City  and  beyond. 

Transportation  is  a  great  part  of  a  pioneer  country.  Portland  owed  its 
early  growth  to  navigation  on  the  one  hand  and  accessibility  from  the 
pioneer  settlements  on  the  other.  When  the  legislature  was  considering  the 
bill  to  organize  the  present  County  of  Washington,  the  name  "Tualatin" 
was  proposed  and  the'  question  of  orthography  came  under  discussion. 
Some  claimed  it  was  "Tuality",  others  "Quality",  but  others  insisted  on 
"Twalatin".  At  last  William  M.  King,  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1849-1851  and  Speaker  in  1851,  arose  and  said:  "I  move  that 
we  do  away  with  all  of  the  Indian  bosh  and  call  it  "Washington  County". 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  true  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the 
Indian  name  for  the  river  and  plains  never  was  legally  decided  but  it  has 
gradually  crystallized  into  "Tualatin". 

William  M.  King  was  formerly  a  Colonel  of  Militia  and  built  a  school 
house  in  Portland  in  1849,  on  the  west  side  of  First  Street,  second  door 
north  of  Oak  Street.  On  this  building  he  placed  a  bell  which  the 
next  year  was  obtained  by  Stephen  Coffin  and  placed  on  the  Taylor  Street 


Court  House  at  Portland. 


Masonic  Temple,  N.W.  Cor.  3rd  &  Alder. 
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Methodist  Church,  where  for  years  it  hung  in  the  steeple  of  that  Pioneer 
Church,  ringing  out  its  welcome  invitation  to  all,  until  the  merger  of 
Taylor  Street  Church  and  Grace  Church,  now  known  as  First  Church, 
whose  property  it  now  is !    It  is  an  historic  treasure ! 

Stephen  Coffin  was  born  in  Maine  in  1807,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1847, 
settling  in  Oregon  City.  In  1849  he  became  a  half -proprietor  of  Portland 
with  D.  H.  Lownsdale.  He  was  very  active  in  the  progress  of  Portland, 
buying  with  his  associates,  the  steamer  Gold  Hunter  for  $18,600.00,  to  ply 
from  San  Francisco.  He  led  projects  for  opening  the  Canyon  Road  to 
Tualatin  Plains,  and  for  river  and  rail  transportation.  He  donated  a  Public 
Levee.  He  was  a  large  shareholder  in  the  Oswego  iron  project.  His 
advertisement  as  a  General  Merchant  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
"Oregonian",  December  4,  1850. 

The  first  school  in  Portland  was  taught  by  Ralph  Wilcox  in  1847,  near 
the  foot  of  Taylor  Street,  or  in  First  Street  between  Yamhill  and  Taylor 
Streets.  In  May,  1848,  Julia  Carter  (Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Smith),  opened  a 
school.  Later  in  the  year,  Aaron  J.  Hyde  conducted  a  school  in  First  Street 
between  Morrison  and  Yamhill  Streets.  The  first  public  school  in  Portland 
opened  December  5,  1851,  in  a  public  hall  which  was  built  by  William 
M.  King  and  Stephen  Coffin  in  First  Street,  between  Pine  and  Oak — 
fronting  East — costing  $2,250.00.  In  1851-1852  this  school  used  the  large 
bell  as  above  told.  It  is  now  housed  as  an  historic  relic  in  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Taylor  Streets. 
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First  Methodist  Church  in  Portland  Built  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  METHODISM  IN  PORTLAND 


IN  THE  BEGINNING 

Portland,  a  beautiful  village  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Willamette,  had 
a  population  of  scarcely  more  than  100  when  in  1848  the  city's  first  church, 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation,  was  organized. 

From  this  humble  beginning  a  century  ago  came  Taylor  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  forerunner  of  the  present  First  Methodist  church. 

On  Page  16  is  a  reproduction  of  the  congregation's  first  church  building 
which  was  erected  in  1850  at  what  is  now  S.  W.  Taylor  between  Second  and 
Third  Avenue.  The  structure,  carved  from  the  trees  which  dotted  the  site, 
was  Portland's  first  church  building. 

Before  long,  the  pioneer  Methodist  congregation  outgrew  its  first  home 
and  in  1868  what  is  now  known  as  "the  old  church"  was  completed  and 
occupied.  There  yet  remain  many  members  of  the  present  First  Methodist 
church  who  worshipped  in  this  old  church  at  Third  and  Taylor.  From  this 
center  stemmed  many  movements  that  resulted  in  missionary  progress  and 
church  service  throughout  the  land  and  world. 
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The  Cooper jge  where  the  first  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Portland. 
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This  100th  Anniversary  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Methodism 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  history  had  its  birth  in  the  heart  of  John 
Wesley  when,  on  May  24,  1738,  he  felt  his  heart  strangely  warmed.  The 
great  northwest  region  was  a  wild,  unpeopled  country.  Only  here  and 
there,  like  a  brief  pause  in  a  vast  and  lonely  stretch,  would  one  find  a  rude 
cabin  of  some  pioneer  settler  whose  neighborhood  was  his  family  or 
himself.  His  indomitable  will  and  unswerving  labor  cut  a  path  over  which 
multitudes  were  to  tread  in  later  years  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Methodism's  beginning  was  humble  and  beset  with  difficulties  that  would 
have  made  faint  the  hearts  and  numbed  the  hands  of  less  faithful  builders. 
The  triumphal  anniversary  now  being  observed  is  a  crowning  epoch  of 
100  years  of  steadily  ripening  fruitage — the  harvest  of  fields  whose  soil 
was  carefully  turned  and  seeded. 

The  First  Sunday  School 

In  the  fall  of  1848  when  Portland  was  a  wilderness  with  but  a  few 
scattered  buildings,  Reverend  J.  S.  Smith  was  sent  as  a  supply  pastor,  under 
the  superintendent  of  the  Mission,  William  Roberts.  Nehemiah  Doane 
designated  William  Roberts  first  among  equals,  and  added  that  he  was 
always  considerate  and  agreeable  to  his  brethren.  Mr.  J.  K.  Gill,  one  of 
the  well  known  laymen  of  Oregon  Methodism,  once  remarked  that  William 
Roberts  would  have  graced  the  Board  of  Bishops  by  his  character  and 
ability.  William  Roberts  was  the  friend  and  peer  of  Jason  Lee,  that  great 
missionary  whom  he  knew  well,  and  whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  home 
in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1839  before  Roberts  came  west. 

Later  Roberts  became  the  real  successor  of  Jason  Lee  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  Mission,  at  the  age  of  34,  when  the  ship  Whiton  dropped 
anchor  in  Baker's  Bay,  June  23,  1847.  J.  Quinn  Thornton  thus  describes 
the  future  metropolis  of  Oregon,  as  it  was  in  1847,  when  William  Roberts 
came:  "Portland  is  a  small  and  beautiful  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Willamette,  eight  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  contains  about  100  inhabitants 
and  has  an  air  of  neatness,  thrift  and  industry."  The  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  this  small  and  beautiful  village  in  1848. 
C.  O.  Hosford  visited  the  people  one  week-end,  going  from  house  to 
house,  and  announced  a  preaching  appointment  for  William  Roberts, 
Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Mission. 
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First  Methodist  Church,  Old  Taylor  Street  Church,  built   1867-1868.  Built  during 
pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Stratton. 
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The  Sunday  School  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Smith  first  met 
in  a  log  building  on  First  Street  where  later  stood  Skidmore's  Drug  Store. 
The  building,  during  the  week,  was  used  as  a  cooper's  shop  and  so,  early 
each  Sunday,  you  would  find  the  First  Superintendent,  David  Hyde, 
sweeping  out  the  shavings  of  the  cooper's  shop,  making  a  fire  and  getting 
things  in  order  for  Sunday  School,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  to  have  his 
name  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  First  Sunday  School  Superintendent 
of  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
It  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting,  flourishing  and  useful  school.    After 


F.  Wallej 


occupying  the  cooper's  shop  for  a  while  the  school  changed  its  quarters  to  a 
new  log  house  made  of  bright,  clean  logs  situated  on  the  block  on  Second 
Street,  from  which  they  again  moved  to  the  new  frame  school  house,  just 
completed,  on  First  Street  between  Oak  and  Pine. 

The  first  record  of  Portland  as  a  distinct  charge  was  made  in  September, 
1849,  when  the  Oregon  and  California  Mission  was  organized  by  William 
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Roberts  under  instructions  from  Bishop  Waugh.  The  Oregon-California 
Mission  was  authorized  by  the  General  Conference,  held  in  May,  1848,  in 
the  Smithfield  Street  Church — Old  Brimstone  Corner — Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania— in  which  the  writer  is  the  fourth  generation  of  the  "Youngson 
family".  At  that  Conference  the  Reverend  William  Roberts  was  appointed 
by  Bishop  Beverly  Waugh  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  Oregon-Califor- 
nia Mission.  This  marked  the  closing  of  the  Foreign  Mission  in  Oregon 
begun  by  Jason  Lee  in  1834.  The  Oregon-California  Mission  was  author- 
ized in  May,  1848.  It  was  organized  in  1849.  The  Oregon  Annual  Con- 
ferencewas  organized  in  1853.  All  prior  responsibility  rested  with  William 
Roberts,  the  successor  of  Jason  Lee  and  George  Gary,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Mission  /;/  Oregon.  That  mission  conference  of  1849  was 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oregon  Institute  in  Salem.  The  name  of  Portland 
here  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of  pastoral  appointments — J.  H. 
Wilbur  and  J.  L.  Parrish.  It  is  credited  with  seven  members,  one  Sunday 
School,  with  three  officers  and  teachers  and  31  scholars.  It  was  the  smallest 
and  weakest  charge  at  that  time.  Oregon  City  had  51  members;  Salem,  105: 
Yamhill,  142;  Callapooia,  36;  Mary's  River,  81  and  Tualatin  Plains,  16. 
The  first  authentic  account  of  the  work  in  Portland  is  in  a  letter  from 
Reverend  Alvin  F.  Waller  in  which  he  says:  "The  Sunday  School  was 
organized  early  in  1849.  A.  F.  Waller,  John  McKinney,  J.  S.  Smith  and 
J.  O.  Raynor  traveled  the  circuit  together,  which  extended  from  Portland  to 
Belknap  Settlement  in  Southern  Oregon.  Colonel  King  was  the  Superin- 
tendent. His  wife  and  Sister  Carter  assisted  in  teaching.  Father  Clinton 
Kelly  was  there  at  times.  There  were  from  10  to  12  children,  big  and  little, 
in  attendance,  among  them  Colonel  King's  and  some  of  Sister  Carter's 
children.  The  circuit  was  then  called  Yamhill  Circuit.  This  identifies  the 
first  class  and  the  first  Sunday  School  in  the  city  of  Portland.  The  class, 
however,  was  doubtless  first  called  together  in  the  fall  of  1848." 

We  would  be  glad  to  know  and  record  the  names  of  the  seven  persons 
who  constituted  that  first  class!  In  the  spring  of  1849,  Reverend  Clinton 
Kelly,  who  had  been  for  years  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference, 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  vicinity  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Portland  and 
became  a  leading  factor,  perhaps  the  leading  factor,  in  the  building  of 
Methodism  in  and  about  the  city.  In  the  fall  of  1849  two  of  his  sons. 
Hampton  and  Plympton  Kelly,  united  with  the  church  on  probation — the 
first  persons  in  the  place  to  do  so.  They  were  uncles  of  Miss  Laura  Kelly. 
a  life-long  member  of  First  Church.   They  were  brothers  of  her  father.  Dr. 
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Richmond  Kelly.  J.  L.  Parrish  was  then  the  pastor.  He  was  followed  by  J. 
H.  Wilbur,  by  whom  the  original  Taylor  Street  Church  was  built  in  the 
summer  of  1850.  It  was  dedicated  by  William  Roberts  in  October,  1850. 
"Father"  Flinn  preached  the  sermon  in  the  afternoon  and  A.  F.  Waller  in 
the  evening.  This  was  the  first  church  in  Portland  and  fixed  the  status  of 
Methodism  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

At  this  time,  1848,  the  entire  membership  in  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  was  315.  There  were  nine  traveling  ministers  and  circuit  riders. 
There  was  one  Methodist  Church  Building — the  old  Methodist  Church  in 
Oregon  City,  started  in  1842  and  finished  in  1843.  The  original  property, 
down  town,  has  been  sold  for  $90,000  with  which — and  more — a  new 
church — on  the  hill — will  soon  be  built,  costing  some  $150,000.  This 
Oregon  City  church  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Protestant  church 
between  Behring  Straits  and  Cape  Horn  and  the  first  church  of  any 
denomination  north  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,'  and  the  first  Protestant 
church  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Alvin  F.  Waller  filled  a  unique  place  in  Oregon  Methodism.  He 
belonged  to  the  people,  like  the  peaks  of  the  Cascades,  and  when  he  died, 
William  Roberts  said:   "We  are  almost  jealous  of  death's  selection,  and 


Rev.  Clinton  Kelly. 
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grudge  this  man  to  the  grave."  In  1840  Waller  was  appointed  to  Oregon 
City.  He  built  the  first  residence  in  Oregon  City.  The  church  project 
there  was  started  in  1842.  In  1843  the  church  was  erected.  It  was 
dedicated  to  patriotism  and  religion  in  1844  by  Dr.  Gustavus  Hines.  In 
1846  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  held  in  Oregon  City  and  the 
program  rendered  in  this  church.  In  1847  and  1848  the  Legislature  was 
called  to  meet  at  Oregon  City,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  this  Methodist 
Church.  The  first  Governor  of  Oregon,  George  Abernathy,  was  a  member 
of  this  church,  a  trustee  and  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  building  fund. 
The  second  pastor  of  the  church,  Gustavus  Hines,  delivered  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  at  Champoeg,  July  4,  1843,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting  that  convened  at  Champoeg  the  next  day  to  adopt  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  colony. 

In  1855  the  Oregon  Conference  met  in  Oregon  City.  In  1849,  James  H. 
Wilbur  and  J.  L.  Parrish  were  appointed  to  the  Oregon  City  and  Portland 
Charge.  Wilbur  was  quick  to  see  the  importance  of  the  growing  city  of 
Portland  and  a  future  for  Methodism  in  it,  so  he  threw  himself  into  the 
work  with  enthusiasm.  When  he  arrived  in  Portland  in  June,  1849,  the 
dark  forest  had  yielded  but  a  single  space  of  clearing,  on  which  stood 
thirteen  houses  of  logs.  He  was  appointed  to  the  circuit  embracing  Oregon 
City  and  Portland,  and  in  1850  he  built  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Portland — destined  to  be  long  remembered  as  the  outpost  of  his  faith. 
John  Cullen,  who  was  present  at  the  first  session  of  the  Sunday  School  in 
the  cooper's  shop  in  the  fall  of  1847,  said  at  the  60th  Anniversary  of  Old 
Taylor  Street:  "I  tell  you  there  has  been  a  great  change  since  that  day  in 
1848  when  Julia  Carter  called  a  lot  of  us  youngsters  together  and  organized 
us  into  a  Sunday  School.  It  was  so  far  out  in  the  woods  then  that  we 
children  were  afraid  to  go  out  there,  except  in  a  crowd,  even  though  there 
used  to  be  fine  fishing  poles  there  and  we  often  wanted  to  go  and  get 
them.  After  a  short  time  Miss  Carter  married  J.  S.  Smith.  He  later 
became  a  member  of  Congress,  but  he  will  always  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  minister  sent  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  to  found  a 
society  and  Sunday  School  for  Methodism  in  Portland.  But  Father  Wilbur 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  original  church.  He  was  an  ideal  character. 
Everything  prospered  to  which  he  put  his  hand.  It  was  he  who  built  the 
first  church  edifice — a  very  plain  affair — 30x50  feet — with  a  very  notice- 
able steeple.   I  can  well  remember  seeing  Father  Wilbur  at  work,  grubbing 
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out  stumps  which  were  very  plentiful  in  those  days.  Here  and  there,  by 
prodigious  labor,  the  branches  and  stumps  were  removed  by  him  and  the 
undergrowth  cleared  away  and  modest  little  cabins  of  logs  and  rough 
boards,  whipsawed  from  the  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees,  were  built."  But! 
at  length  a  city  was  projected!  The  growing  commerce  of  that  far-away 
time  made  necessary  the  development  of  a  shipping  center  with  facilities 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  oncoming  settlers.  The  densely  wooded  slope, 
buttressed  by  precipitous  hills,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  coming  city  of 
Portland.  The  name  was  written  over  the  portals  of  this  vast  and 
mysterious  area  known  to  the  east  as  The  Oregon  Country. 

Meanwhile  that  dynamic  and  devoted  young  Methodist  preacher,  James 
H.  Wilbur,  with  his  own  hands,  had  begun  the  erection  of  that  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Portland,  near  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Third 
Streets.  He  cleared  the'  ground,  cut  the  timbers,  erected  the  frames  and 
painted  the  completed  structure. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  institution  that  later  became  the  largest 
church  in  membership  in  Oregon  Methodism — a  church  that  has  had  an 
enduring  influence  upon  the  lives  and  careers  of  many  men  and  women 
through  this  country. 

Here  are  listed  the  names  of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  in  1848:  Charles  Jefferson;  Jane  and  Julia  Carter;  the  three  Parrish 
boys,  Norman,  Samuel  and  Charlie ;  Nat,  Mary  and  Martha  Crosby ;  James, 
King  and  his  three  sisters,  Marian,  Ellen  and  Caroline;  Frank,  Henry  and 
Helen  Hill;  Adam,  William  and  Frances  McNemee — the  mother  of  the 
late  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morden  and  Edwin  P.  Northrup ;  the  two  Doane's  with 
their  two  sisters;  Milton,  John  and  Albert  Apperson  with  their  three  sisters, 
Matilda,  Elvira  and  Susan;  John,  Lorenzo  and  Charlotte  Terwilliger; 
John  Cullen;  Amos,  John  and  William  Stephen;  Ed  Linns;  Sarah  and 
Emma  Ross;  Brigham,  Hampton  and  Plympton  Kelly  and  their  sisters, 
Maria,  Caroline  and  Mary  Jane;  Elvira  and  Caroline  Tibbets  and  a  few 
others  whose  names  were  not  handed  down.  This  list  was  prepared  by 
Mary  and  Agnes  Burkes,  who  also  belonged  to  the  school. 

Methodism's  first  fort  in  Portland  thus  rested  on  Taylor  Street  facing 
north  near  Second.  It  was  a  few  steps  west  of  the  middle  of  the  block 
between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  Church  historians  writing  of  "Father" 
Wilbur  and  his  task,  tell  us  that  he  was  "Architect,  carpenter,  ox  driver, 
axeman,  painter,  blacksmith  and  pastor ;  that  he  begged  money  and  material 
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from  door  to  door  and  that  through  his  initiative,  both  church  and 
educational  work  were  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  in  Portland."  This  is, 
however,  but  a  tithe  of  the  tribute  paid  him  by  the  church  chronicles.  But 
deeper  praise  registered  in  the  memories  of  the  men  and  women  who  knew 
that  pioneer  Paladin  of  the  Methodist  faith.  James  H.  Wilbur  gained  the 
sobriquet  of  "Father"  through  the  genuine  affection  of  the  pioneers.  Bom 
on  a  farm  near  the  city  of  Lowville,  New  York,  on  September  11,  1811, 
his  death  occurred  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  October  8,  1887,  at  the 
age  of  76.  In  the  years  that  lie  between  those  dates  runs  the  record  of  a  life 
that  was  high  in  courage  and  service. 

Adequate  and  elaborate  celebrations  commemorating  the  semi-centennial 
— fifty  years — and  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Methodism  in 
Portland,  were  held  in  Taylor  Street  Church,  October  of  1898,  and  in 
December  of  1908  respectively,  the  detailed  narrative  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  files  of  this  Centennial  Celebration  which  we  are  arranging 
for  permanent  record. 

"Father  Wilbur  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  the  Reverend  C.  S.  Kingsley, 
who  then,  was  likewise,  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  with  Mrs. 
Kingsley  as  assistant.  Five  ministers  then  served  the  church  until  I860: 
H.  K.  Hines,  P.  G.  Buchanan,  William  Roberts,  D.  E.  Blaine,  and  William 
S.  Lewis.  During  these  years  the  Sunday  School  increased  from  70  to  250. 
In  the  fall  of  I860  the  Reverend  C.  Hall  became  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  and  Dr.  Isaac  Dillon,  pastor.  In  the  fall  of  1862  David 
Rutledge  became  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  With 
an  average  attendance  of  300  there  was  a  large  Bible  class  of  ladies  taught 
by  Mrs.  Frambles,  and  one  for  gentlemen  taught  by  William  Masters.  There 
were  30  large  classes.  The  Infant  Class  was  in  charge  of  J.  F.  Jones  and 
Mrs.  Frambles. 

Seeing  the  approaching  necessity  for  a  still  larger  church  building,  the 
pastor,  David  Rutledge,  took  the  first  step  toward  procuring  the  means  for 
a  new  church.  In  the  fall  of  1865  Reverend  B.  C.  Lippincott  became  pastor 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  but  in  the  fall  of  1866  the 
Reverend  C.  C.  Stratton  was  appointed  to  the  charge,  remaining  two  years, 
during  which  time  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  ever  known  in  the  city  took 
place  in  a  union  of  all  Evangelical  forces  and  led  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Earle.  During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Stratton  the  world  famous  Old  Taylor 
Street  Church  edifice  was  begun — 1866 — and  was  completed  in  1868. 

The  amount  of  money  thought  necessary  to  commence  building  the  new 
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church  was  obtained.  Ground  was  broken  in  June,  1867.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  Thursday,  August  1,  1867,  Bishop  Edward  Thomson  delivering 
the  address.  Sunday,  April  11,  1868,  the  congregation  held  Farewell  Ser- 
vices in  the  old  First  Church,  built  by  "Father"  Wilbur,  and  the  following 
Sunday,  the  basement  of  the  new  church  was  occupied  and  dedicated  by 


morning 


Bishop  E.  R.  Ames.  Dr.  Wythe,  Pastor  at  Salem,  preached  in  the 
and  Dr.  I.  D.  Driver  in  the  evening.  In  the  fall  of  1868  the  Reverend 
J.  H.  Wythe  became  pastor  and  J.  F.  Caples,  long  to  be  remembered, 
became  the  Sunday  School  superintendent.  Meanwhile  two  Mission  Sunday 
Schools  grew  out  of  the  mother  church,  Hall  Street  and  North  Portland.  A 
Chinese  Sunday  School  was  also  organized. 

C.  C.  Stratton  was  succeeded  by  William  Roberts  as  the  pastor.  He  was 
a  prince  of  preachers  and  became  Oregon's  first  great  circuit  rider,  and  the 
successor  of  Jason  Lee  and  George  Cary  as  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
Mission  Conference.  His  Pastorate  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  forward 
movement.  Out  of  the  little  church  erected  by  "Father"  Wilbur  in  a  village 
of  a  few  hundred  people,  the  congregation  moved  into  a  great,  brick 
building  befitting  the  aspirations  of  a  metropolitan  city.  It  became  the 
home  of  the  congregation  for  fifty  years.  The  church  was  107  feet  long  and 
66  feet  wide.  The  basement  was  12  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  and  the  main 
Audience  Room  was  36  feet  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  It  was 
spoken  of  as  the  first  good,  substantial,  brick  church  in  Oregon.  Its  official 
title  was  Taylor  Street  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  attractive  face  of  William  Roberts,  a  face  well  worth  looking  at, 
revealed  the  fine  qualities  of  his  mind  and  soul.  Good  humor  twinkled  in 
his  eyes.  His  lips  were  more  used  to  smiles  than  to  frowns.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  culture,  an  eloquent  expounder  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  great 
demand  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Before  coming  to  Oregon,  even  as  a  young  man, 
the  best  pulpits  were  open  to  him  because  of  the  culture  of  his  mind,  the 
charm  of  his  presence,  the  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  music  of  his 
voice.  He  has  lingered  long  in  the  memory  of  Oregon  Pioneers ! 

''God  rides  out!  and  founds  three  states; 
Their  scour  ger,  their  defender; 
Guides  their  loves  and  tones  their  hates, 
Leads  them  into  splendor! 
God — in  the  Circuit  Rider's  breast — 
Once  more,  God  builds  a  world — our  West!" 

And  William  Roberts  helped  Him! 
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Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  tells  us  of  two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone, 
near  which,  half-covered  by  the  desert  sands,  lies  a  shattered  visage  with 
frown  and  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command.  On  the  pedestal  these 
words  appear: 

''My  name  is  Ozymandias, 

King  of  Kings! 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty, 

And  despair!" 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round 

The  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck, 

Boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  sands 

Stretch  far  away. 
Kings  are  like  stars — 

They  rise  and  set. 
They  have  the  worship  of  the  world 

But  not  repose." 

In  traveling  the  undulating  prairies  of  many  states,  huge  granite  boulders 
are  seen  lying  solitary,  as  if  dropped  by  some  passing  cloud,  having  no 
kindred  in  the  rocky  formations  environing,  but  being  almost  foreigners 
in  a  strange  land.  There  they  lie,  prone,  chiseled  by  some  forgotten  skill 
and  so  solitary  as  to  bring  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  the  reflection  of  the 
thoughtful.  In  certain  regions  these  boulders  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
various  in  size,  as  to  be  used  in  building  foundations,  and,  sometimes,  entire 
habitations.  These  rocks  were  dropped  in  remote  centuries  by  glacier  or 
icebergs,  and  are  solitary  memorials  of  the  ice-drift  across  our  continent. 
The  crafts  on  which  they  voyaged  were  wrecked  long  ago.  They  were 
passengers  on 

"Some  shattered  berg,  that,  pale  and  alone. 
Drifts  from  the  white  north  to  the  tropic  zone, 
And  in  the  burning  day, 
Melts  peak  by  peak  away 
Till,  on  some  rosy  even, 
It  dies,  with  sunlight  blessing  it." 

Which  may  be  a  parable — suggesting  the  history  embodied  in  names  of 
localities,  lakes,  straits,  rivers,  cities,  hamlets  and  states.    These  names  are 
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the  debris  of  a  dead  era — shattered  yesterdays.   They  call,  in  hoarse  whis- 
pers, sad  with  tears, 

"We  are  not,  bat  we  were'. 
We  were,  but  are  not!" 

Few  studies  will  prove  so  fascinating  as  a  study  of  names  in  Geography. 
History  and  Reminiscence.  Roger  Williams  named  the  place  which  became 
the  capitol  of  Rhode  Island  "Providence"  because  he  was  a  "refugee". 
Ft.  Wayne  was  named  for  General  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  who  destroyed 
the  Indian  scourge  in  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1792.  Council  Grove  was 
so  named  because  there  the  Red  Men  met  for  Council.  Astoria  bears  the 
name  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  fortune  maker  in  the  Fur  Country.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  scattered,  miscellaneous  reminiscences  of  men,  things,  acts  and 
achievements.  Prairie  is  the  French  word  for  meadow.  Pampa  is  the 
Peruvian  word  for  field— synonymous,  but  from  two  hemispheres. 

It  is  strange  that  a  word  descriptive  of  these  treeless  wildernesses  of 
North  America  should  be  a  gift,  not  of  Indian  hunters  who  scurried  across 
them  swift  as  an  arrow  of  death,  but  should  really  be  the  gift  of  those 
hardy  and  valorous  French  Voyaguers  who  had  no  purpose  of  fastening  a 
name  on  the  flower-sown  green  meadows  that  swayed  in  the  wind  like 
seme  emerald  sea.  The  Incas  christened  the  plains  of  South  America  and 
the  French  adventurer  the  plains  of  North  America.  Nor  does  the  traveler 
through  the  castellated  steeps  of  the  precipitous  "Bad  Lands"  know  that 
this  caption  came  from  the  far-traveling  French  trapper  whose  venturesome 
and  tireless  feet  have  made  him  at  home  in  all  places  on  our  continent.  Of 
like  origin  is  "Butte".- The  voyageur  saw  those  isolated  peaks  too  high  to  be 
called  hills  and  too  low  to  be  called  mountains,  and  said  they  are  "buttes — 
knolls" — names  which  cling  to  them  as  tenaciously  as  their  shadows. 

The  North  American  continent  lends  itself  with  peculiar  grace  to  such 
a  study  because  its  story  lies  under  the  eyes  of  history.  Montezuma's  Empire 
was  set  in  tragic  brilliance.  Court  was  held  in  barbaric  splendor.  Even 
yet,  centuries  removed,  its  lurid  grandeur  is  remembered  but  naught  is 
left  save  a  vocabulary  or  a  broken  idol  lying  black  and  foreboding  in 
some  mountain  stream.  From  American  geography  we  may,  with  reason- 
able accuracy  and  detail,  decipher  this  romantic  history.  A  "Springdale" 
reminds  us  that  here  colonists  found  a  dale  gladdened  with  living  springs. 
"Afton"  suggests  how  some  exiled  Scot  salved  his  heart  by  keeping  near 
his  exile  a  name  he  loved.  Some  names  are  attached  for  simple  con- 
venience as  one  puts  handles  on  shovels. 
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Let  us  trace,  briefly,  the  elusive  march  of  populations  by  the  ashes  of 
their  campfires,  as  Evangeline  did  the  wanderings  of  Gabriel,  her 
beloved.  The  Dutch  have  left  scant  memorials  of  their  American  Empire. 
"Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York"  tells  us  that  "Kill"  was  a  Dutch 
word  meaning  creek,  a  terminal  appearing  in  many  of  the  few  words  they 
have  left— like  Fishkill,  Peekskill,  Wynantskill,  Catskill.  So!  Brooklyn, 
Orange,  Rensselaer,  Stuyvesant,  Rhinebeck,  Rhinecliff,  Vanbrunt,  Staats- 
burg,  Rotterdam,  Hague,  Nassau,  Yonkers,  Zurich.  And,  of  course,  the 
Hudson  River,  noble  as  an  Epic,  named  after  Henry  Hudson,  a  dutch 
discoverer,  who,  first  of  Europeans,  flung  the  swaying  shadows  of  foreign 
sails  on  its  beautiful  waters. 

Of  the  Swedes  we  have  only  dim  footprints,  sufficiently  plain  to  trace  the 
emigration  of  a  race.  A  Protestant  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  settled 
New  Sweden — our  New  Jersey ! 

Protestantism,  acting  independently,  made  valorous  attempts  to 
preempt  the  New  World  of  North  America  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  the  Reformed  Faith — showing  how  widespread  was  the  thirst  for 
liberty  and  love  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Swedish  Lutherans  settled 
New  Sweden — New  Jersey;  the  Dutch  settled  New  Holland ;  the  Baptists, 
Rhode  Island;  the  Quakers,  Pennsylvania;  the  Huguenots,  the  Carolinas; 
the  Puritans,  New  England.  The  Anglican  Church  only  incidentally,  and 
not  of  intention,  settled  Virginia.  Catholicism  seized  and  holds  South 
America,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  but,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  rep- 
resented only  by  the  colony  of  Maryland,  planted  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
bears  mark  of  his  religious  faith  in  naming  his  own  plantation  after  Mary, 
the  Catholic  Queen — his  own  name  appearing  in  the  name  of  its  metropolis 
— Baltimore! 

The  Huguenots 

"On  all  who  bear 
Their  name  or  lineage  ma)  their  mantle  rest ; 
That  firmness  for  the  truth,  thai  calm  content 
With  simple  pleasures,  that  unswerving  trust  'in 
Trial,  adversity  and  death,  which  cast 
Such  healthful  leaven  mid  the  elements 
That  peopled  the  new  ivorld." 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Everybody  has  contributed  to  giving  names  to  states.  New  York  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York — afterwards  known  as  James  II; 
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Virginia,  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  honor  of  his  queen,  Elizabeth ;  New 
Jersey  after  the  Island  of  Jersey;  Rhode  Island  after  the  Island  of  Rhodes; 
Delaware  after  Lord-de-la-Warre,  early  Governor  of  Virginia;  Pennsyl- 
vania after  William  Penn;  New  Hampshire  after  Hampshire  in  England 
as  New  England  was  called  after  the  Motherland;  Georgia  after  George  II. 
America  has  supplied  only  one  name  to  a  state — Washington,  and  who,  so 
worthy  to  have  his  name  written  upon  a  state  as  George  Washington,  First 
Commander-in-Chief  and  First  President.  Spain  christened  these  common- 
wealths: Florida,  the  land  of  Flowers;  Colorado,  colored;  and  Nevada  and 
California.  France  named  Maine  for  a  province  in  France ;  Vermont,  green 
mountains ;  the  Carolinas  and  Louisiana,  named  by  LaSalle,  in  fealty  to  his 
Prince.  Mexico  is  remembered  in  two  instances, — New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Italy  has  a  memorial  bestowed  in  gratitude  by  America — the  District  of 
Columbia.  Other  states  bear  Indian  names.  Those  wandering  tribes  have 
lost  their  hunting-grounds  but  we  cannot  forget  whose  hunting-grounds 
they  were  so  long  as  the  Indian  name  clings  to  the  Territory  where  he 
is  not,  but  his  name  shall  remain  as  a  monument. 

Indiana  is  the  land  of  the  Indian.  These  states  are  called  after  tribes  or 
seme  Indian  name:  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  The  Dakotas,  where  Hiawatha  passed  for  his  wooing, 
Wyoming,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

The  English  colonies  seized,  fortified  and  held  domain  in  small  compass 
and  guarded  it  against  the  world;  but  this  was  not  the  French  idea.  They 
spread  over  a  continent  as  a  sea  might  haye  done.  The  light  step  of 
Mercury  belonged  to  the  French  Colonizer.  He  loved  to  roam  wherever 
central  wastes  beckoned.  Englishmen  in  America  did  little  discovering ; 
Frenchmen  did  much.  They  crossed  the  continent  and  would  have  done  so 
had  it  been  twice  the  breadth  it  was.  While  England  hugged  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  Frenchmen  had  navigated  the  Great  Lakes,  had  sailed  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  had  set  the  seal  of  their  names  to  the  land  they 
had  traversed,  had  gone  in  to  the  shoreless  interior  of  the  Far  West  and  to 
this  day  you  can  track  the  old  hunter  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  reminiscent 
names  he  has  left  behind. 

''The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
— Thomas  Gray. 
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The  continent  was  his  home.  To  him  we  owe  much  more  than  we  shall 
ever  pay.  To  recall  the  debt  we  owe  him  may  serve  to  make  a  wider 
margin  to  our  own  life  at  least. 

The  vast  extent  of  this  pioneer  work  of  France  may  be  seen  by  recalling 
that  the  Battle  of  Quebec  gave  England  undisputed  sway  over  what  is 
known  as  British  America,  and  what,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
was  known  as  "The  Territory  of  the  Northwest".  These  came  from  France 
by  a  single  treaty.  Nor  was  this  all  of  their  territory.  This  treaty  of  1763 
gave  England  only  French  acquisitions  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  left  French  America,  west  of  that  river  and  south  of 
the  Lakes,  intact,  which  shows  how  the  common  consent  of  nations 
accorded  to  French  valor  in  exploration  the  bulk  of  the  North  American 
continent.  The  great  mistake.-  that  England  made  in  her  treaty  was  her 
willingness  to  allow  the  French  to  use  both  the  English  and  the  French 
languages.  The  result  of  this  may  be  seen  today  in  the  use  of  both 
languages,  English  and  French,  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  As  a  result  there 
is  not  that  homogeneity  that  there  is  in  the  United  States. 

Detroit  (the  Strait)  is  a  tollgate  for  the  French  highway.  Marquette, 
Joliet,  and  LaSalle  wake  from  the  dead  a  trinity  of  heroic  discoverers.  Than 
LaSalle,  America  never  had  a  more  valorous  and  indefatigable  explorer. 
Hennepin  reminds  us  of  the  discoverer  of  Niagara.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Eau 
Claire,  St.  Croix  River  and  the  Dalles  are  old  camp-grounds  of  these  wan- 
derers. In  Indiana,  Vincennes  is  one  of  the  oldest  French  settlements; 
Terra  Haute  (high  ground)  and  La  Porte  are  sign-manuels  of  sunny 
France.  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri  and  Des  Moines  (swamp  land),  in  Iowa, 
and  the  name  of  a  beautiful  river  in  Kansas,  Marais  des  Cygnes  (the  river 
of  Swans) ,  tell  the  trail  of  the  old  French  trapper.  Where  has  he  not 
been?  Going  farther  westward,  we  find  in  Wyoming  the  Belle  Fourche 
River;  in  Idaho,  St.  Joseph  Creek,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  and  Lake 
Pend  d'Orielle;  in  Washington,  "The  Little  Dalles"  and  in  Oregon,  The 
Dalles;  while  in  Utah  is  the  Du  Chasne  River.  Thus  we  have  tracked  the 
French  across  the  continent,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Pacific. 

WHAT  TRAVELERS  THEY  WERE 

The  English  came,  and  seeded  down  a  land  with  their  ideas,  language, 
laws,  literature,  political  inclinations  and  homestead  names.  Those  early 
emigrants,  though  refugees  from  oppressive  misrule,  loved  England  not- 
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ithstanding.  Of  her  they  dreamed,  to  her  they  clung,  from  her  they 
imported  sedate  and  musical  names  for  their  new  homes  this  side  of  the 
sea.  New  England  was  the  special  bailiwick  for  such  sowing,  though 
Virginia  partakes  of  this  seed  and  harvest.  The  rich  old  English  names, 
which  have  in  them  so  much  of  history  and  memory,  are  still  evidence  on 
our  soil. 

Those  early  colonists  were  not  original,  nor  particularly  imaginative,  but 
loyal  lovers  they  were;  and  to  give  to  their  home  here  the  name  attaching 
to  their  home  there  was  pledge  of  fidelity  to  dear  old  England.  In 
Virginia,  one  will  find  what  he  cannot  find  in  New  England,  namely 
assertions  of  loyalty  to  English  princes,  for  the  Puritans  were  never  other 
than  staunch  friends  of  liberty,  a  thing  which  grew  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Old  Dominion  by  degrees,  and  by  slow  degrees  besides.  They  were 
loyalists  and  royalists.  This,  New  England  was  not,  and  could  not  be. 
The  Old  Dominions  name,  Virginia,  and  its  first  colony,  Jamestown,  bear 
attestation  to  this  loyalty,  though  the  state's  name  was  given  by  the  lover  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  lover  of  America,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Berkeley  recalls 
that  querulous  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings  and  of  himself.  West- 
moreland, Middlesex,  New  Kent,  Southampton,  Sussex  Surrey,  Isle  of 
Wight,  King  and  Queen,  Anne,  Hanover,  Caroline,  King  William, 
Princess,  Prince  George — all  are  names  which  tell  of  sturdy  believers  in 
Kings.  But  no  such  mark  can  be  found  in  the  English  Colonies  to  the 
north.  To  England  they  were  attached  but  not  to  English  Kings.  Bath, 
York,  Bedford,  Essex  and  Warwick  are  examples. 

Now  to  New  England — Berwick,  Shapleigh,  Boston,  Litchfield,  Clear- 
field, Norfolk,  Springfield,  New  Britain,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  Fairfield, 
Windham,  East  Lynne,  Roxbury,  Kent,  Cornwall,  Bristol,  Buckingham, 
Stonington,  Fair  Haven,  Taunton,  Falmouth,  Dartmouth  and  Abington — 
all  musical  with  home  days  and  home  land.  Plymouth  shows  tenacity  of 
English  loyalty  to  England.  Though  the  Mayflower  might  not  have  an 
English  port  from  which  to  set  sail  for  a  New  World,  the  Puritans  name 
their  landing  haven,  Plymouth,  after  the  English  harbor.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  This  territory  is  as  certainly  English  as  the  Pacific  Coast  line 
was  Spanish  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  French. 

There  are  miscellaneous  names,  telling  their  tale,  not  of  race  occupancy, 
but  of  who  or  what  has  passed  this  way,  of  beast,  or  bird,  or  event,  or  man, 
which  have  left  impress  on  Geography.   We  do  well  to  study  them.   They 
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will  always  lend  enchantment  and  vivacious  interest  to  all  pages  of  travel 
and  geography.  Even  villages  along  a  railroad  are  often  of  a  captivating 
interest.  Take  the  Sante  Fe  system:  Topeka  is  an  Indian  name;  Santa  Fe  is 
a  Spanish  landmark,  tall  as  a  light  house  builded  on  a  cliff.  At  the  Missouri 
line  is  Kansas  City,  a  metropolis  created  by  the  state  of  Kansas.  The 
metropolis  is  in  Missouri  but  is  made  rich  by  Kansas  men  and  products. 
Kansas  has  not  a  large  city  in  its  borders,  because  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has 
engrossed  the  great  business  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kansas. 

To  learn  to  read  history  from  the  stations  as  we  pass  is  surely  an  art 
worth  learning.  The  natural  history  of  a  region  may  thus  be  read  without 
resorting  to  the  Time  Table.  Count  the  Fauna:  Elkhorn,  Turtle  Creek, 
Deerfield,  Porcupine  Trail  and  Pelican  Lake.  Can  anyone  mistake  the 
animals  haunting  these  places  in  earlier  days  ?  Trappers  Grove  tells  a  story 
we  feel,  but  need  not  rehearse.  So,  likewise,  descriptive  words  in  vegeta- 
tion or  person  or  characteristic.  What  volumes  are  contained  in  them: 
Mission  Creek,  Table  Rock,  Lost  River,  Crab  Orchard,  Spring  Lake, 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Oak  Hill,  Bluff  Creek,  Dead  Man's  Bay,  Medicine 
Woods,  Lava  Bed,  Wild  Horse — names  communicative  of  secrets  as  a 
child.  Grand  Prairie,  Lily  Creek,  Calamus  River,  Fort  Defiance,  Pontiac, 
Smokey  Hill  River — what  a  light  these  names  shed  on  the  region  in  which 
they  occur. 

Recapitulate  American  history  and  see  how  great  names  stay  and  will  not 
be  gone.  As  moss  clings  to  the  rock,  so  do  great  memories  cling  to  great 
localities.  Nature  conspires  to  keep  illustrious  men  from  death — Lincoln, 
Washington,  Webster,  Sumner,  Lafayette,  Pocahontas,  Jefferson,  Jason  Lee, 
Whitman,  Custer,  Fremont,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Albert  Pike,  Columbus, 
Grant,  Sheridan,  Audobon,  Longfellow,  Henry  Clay,  Tennyson,  Edison. 
Browning,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  John  Marshall. 

To  be  acquainted  with  these  names  is  to  possess  knowledge  of  the  virtual 
makers  of  the  American  Republic  in  the  range  of  statesmanship,  military 
achievement,  invention,  education  and  religion. 

"We  cross  the  Prairie  as  of  old 
The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea; 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East 
The  homestead  of  the  Free." 

— Whittier. 
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"With  the  sound  of  trumpet 
Far,  jar  off  the  daybreak  call 

Hark! 
Hoiv  loud  and  clear  I  hear  it  sound.' 
Swift!  to  the  head  of  the  army — 
Swift  spring 
To  your  places 
Pioneers!    O  Pioneers! 
We  must  hear  the  brunt  of  danger, 
With  the  youthful  sinewy  races. 
All  the  rest  on  us  depend. 

Pioneers!    O  Pioneers! 
On  and  on  the  compact  ranks. 
Through  the  battle,  through  defeat. 
Moving,  yet  and  never  stopping, 
Pioneers!    O  Pioneers! 

■ — W  hitman. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  "We  should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to 
cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has  placed 
us  of  pursuing  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions  the  path  of  industry, 
peace  and  happiness,  of  cultivating  general  friendships  and  of  bringing 
collisions  of  interest  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  force." 

The  route  from  the  United  States  to  Oregon,,  which  in  after  years  became 
known  as  "The  Oregon  Trail",  gradually  developed  from  knowledge 
gained  by  American  trappers  and  traders.  It  ied  through  the  South  Pass, 
through  which  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  had  come  in  1824,  paralleling,  at  that 
point,  the  path  that  had  been  followed  by  Robert  Smart's  party  of  returning 
Astorians  in  1813.  It  developed  into  a  regular  route,  used  by  the  American 
Fur  Companies,  missionaries,  explorers,  and  finally  by  the  ox  train  of 
settlers.  The  result  of  the  unsuccessful  ventures,  however,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  what  became  the  "Oregon  Trail"  and  a  spread  of  knowledge  of  the 
far  west.  The  road  from  the  United  States  was  beset  with  danger.  Ameri- 
cans had  not  yet  awakened  to  the  value  of  the  Pacific  or  begun  to  realize 
the  need  of  measures  of  protection  for  the  stream  of  influence  and  immigra- 
tion about  to  begin. 

Bonneville  and  Wyeth  did  not  foresee  the  great  westward  movement  of 
population  but  they  did  contribute  much  to  geological  knowledge  and  did 
much  to  establish  the  claim  of  American  rights.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  each  of  the  early  American  traders  and  their  expeditions  into 
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Oregon  were  financial  failures.  The  era  of  the  fur  trade  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Arcadia,  that  idyllic  pastoral  country  of  peace,  innocence  and 
simplicity,  was  about  to  be  transformed.  New  forces  were  soon  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  Oregon  Country.  A  saw  mill  had  been  erected  on 
the  Columbia  River  bank  somewhat  above  the  fort  of  Vancouver. 

Lumber  needed  in  the  company's  operations  was  turned  out  and  some 
was  shipped  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  -Carpenters  and  other  workmen  were 
kept  busy  for  there  was  not  only  the  building  of  houses  and  other  structures 
to  erect  but  also  boats  and  canoes  and  even  ocean-going  vessels.  The  various 
mechanical  trades  were  represented  in  the  variety  of  work  undertaken  and 
some  of  the  men  could  lend  a  hand  as  tanners,  blasksmiths,  machinists  and 
millwrights.  A  flour  mill  was  also  one  of  the  facilities  provided.  It  was 
located  up  stream  near  a  small  brooklet  that  furnished  water  power  and  it 
supplied  ample  quantities  of  flour  for  local  use,  besides  some  to  be  sold  to 
the  Russians  at  Sitka. 

When  a  ship  arrived  there  was  great  bustle  and  activity.  The  place  then 
assumed  a  business-like  air  but,  in  general,  Arcadian  peace  and  tranquility 
prevailed.  It  was  not  long  after  the  stockade  was  built  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  well  cultivated  fields  on  which  considerable  crops  of  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruit  were  produced  for  local  consumption  or  for  shipment 
to  the  Russians  at  Sitka.  One  farm  where  hogs  were  raised  was  on  Sauvies 
Island. 

The  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  keep  the  country  for  fur 
hunting,  required  modification  after  years.   Americans  began  to  appear  and 


The  saddle  horse  and  milk  cow  brought  this  family  to  the  Oregon  country. 
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remain — many  of  them  in  dire  distress.  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  aided  them 
by  sending  boats  and  food  to  meet  them  above  The  Dalles  and  lending  them 
supplies  until  they  could  get  established — but,  for  this  he  was  severely 
criticized  by  his  company.  Some  who  were  beneficiaries  of  his  kindness 
refused  to  repay  and  some  even  joined  in  a  movement  against  him.  He 
helped  the  first  missionaries,  advising  them  as  to  favorable  places  for 
location  in  fertile  districts,  lending  them  boats  and  making  them  welcome 
at  the  Fort — but  even  some  of  them,  too,  may  have  been  thoughtless. 

When  Dr.  McLoughlin  came,  the  Indian  population  in  the  Old  Oregon 
Country  may  have  been  as  much  as  100,000,  and  of  these  there  were 
probably  30,000  below  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River.  But!  between  the 
years  1829-1832  there  was  a  series  of  fatal  epidemics  that  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  native  people,  especially  upon  the  Lower  Columbia,  so  that 
families,  whole  villages  and  even  tribes,  were  totally  destroyed,  or  so  nearly 
obliterated  as  to  lose  their  identity  and  become  merged  or  absorbed  with 
others.  The  white  man's  diseases,  such  as  measles,  smallpox,  fevers  and 
various  others,  seemed  to  have  a  special  virulence  among  these  natives,  and, 
of  course,  their  filthy  habits  and  customs,  and  their  ignorance  of  proper 
methods  of  combating  these  epidemics,  made  them  an  easy  prey.  This  was 
between  1829  and  1832.  Jason  Lee  and  the  missionaries  came  in  1834. 

Governor  Simpson  left  specific  instructions  under  which  the  whole 
department  of  the  Columbia  was  to  be  managed  by  Dr.  McLoughlin,  but 
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Catholic  Mission  St.  Paul  on  the  Willamette  River,  Oregon.  Established  1839- 
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there  began  that  interesting  development  of  western  history  that  may  be 
described  as  an  American  Feudal  State.  Great  rivers  formed  the  highways. 
Canoes  or  other  boats  furnished  the  favorite  means  of  travel.  Through 
forests,  open  prairies,  mountains  and  valleys  the  area  governed  by  Dr. 
McLoughlin  was,  in  his  time,,  free  from  war.  He  taught  peace  and  justice 
to  the  widely  scattered  tribes  and  inculcated  a  respect  for  the  observance  of 
the  law.  With  the  coming  of  .the  white  man,  gradually,  at  first,  and  then, 
in  larger  numbers,  a  new  civilization  crept  in,  and,  little  by  little,  the  simple 
conditions  of  the  early  years  began  to  change.  But,  in  all  the  after  years, 
there  never  was  another  period  when  the  influence  of  one  wise  and  good 
man  was  so  paramount.  His  word  was  law.  And,  while  he  had  orders  from 
his  superiors  in  the  company,  he  was  quite  the  greatest  man  in  the  Territory. 

At  the  Fort  many  distinguished  visitors  were  entertained  in  a  generous 
and  hospitable  way.  These  included  officials  of  the  company  and  govern- 
ment officers  sent  out  to  explore  or  report,  missionaries,  travelers  and 
settlers.  Among  the  very  early  visitors  was  David  Douglas,  the  botanist, 
called  by  the  Indians  "The  Grass  Man",  who  made  his  headquarters  at 
Vancouver,  while  he  ranged  a  wide  extent  of  country,  in  his  examinations 
of- the  local  trees  and  plants.  The  "Douglas  Fir"  was  classified  by  him  and 
bears  his  name.  He  left  England  on  board  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  brig 
— the  "William  and  Ann" — which  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  April  20, 
1825.  In  that  year  he  went  up  the  Columbia  and  down  the  Oregon  valleys 
to  the  South.  He  was  probably  on  the  Umpqua,  as  well  as  the  Santiam, 
and  went  to  the  coast  in  Southern  Oregon,  traveling  generally  all  alone  and 
sometimes  in  hostile  regions. 

Peter  Skene  Ogden,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 


Fort  Walla  Walla  (Nez  Perce)  on  the  Columbia  river. 
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men  and  the  greatest  explorer  among  them  in  this  period,  was  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  1826,  but  went  into  Central  Oregon,  across  the 
Cascades,  and  continued  on  to  the  Humboldt  River,  originally  called 
Ogden's  River,  and  to  the  region  north  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  but  also 
went  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  great 
journeys  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith  through  California  and  into  the  Umpqua 
Valley,  in  Oregon,  1828,  ended  in  the  massacre  of  his  party  at  that  place. 

John  Work  was  in  the  Umpqua,  1834,  six  months  before  Jason  Lee 
arrived  at  Vancouver,  and,  probably  before  that  time  the  annual  caravans 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  southern  Oregon  to  Fort  Vancouver 
were  in  regular  operation.  The  road  from  the  Willamette  Settlement  to 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  beyond  became  a  well-known  trail,  but  the 
earliest  explorer  that  had  ventured  into  central  Oregon,  of  whom  there  is 
positive  knowledge,  was  Peter  Skene  Ogden. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  morning  "Oregonian"  Philip  H.  Parrish,  chief 
editorial  writer,  asks:  "Why  Did  They  Do  It?" 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways 

Untrammeled  Giant  of  the  West, 
With  all  of  Nature's  gifts  endowed. 
With  all  of  Heaven's  mercies  blessed, 
Nor  of  thy  power  unduly  proud — 
Peerless  in  courage,  force,  and  skill, 
And  godlike  in  thy  strength  of  will — 

Before  thy  feet  the  ivays  divide: 
One  path  leads  up  to  heights  sublime: 
Downward  the  other  slopes,  where  bide 
The  refuse  and  the  wrecks  of  Time. 
Choose  then,  nor  falter  at  the  start, 
O  choose  the  nobler  path  and  part! 

Be  thou  the  guardian  of  the  weak, 

Of  the  unfriended,  thou  the  friend : 

No  guerdon  for  thy  Valor  seek, . 

No  end  beyond  the  avowed  end. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  godlike  power  preserve. 

Be  godlike  in  the  u  ill  to  serve. 

—Joseph  B.  Gilder,   1838. 
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The  colonization  of  this  country  by  the  British  had  already  begun. 
Merchants  known  as  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  had  received 
a  charter  from  King  James,  by  virtue  of  which  they  claimed  ownership 
and  lordship  over  vast  teritories  here.  Their  rule  provided  that  a  colonist 
who  failed  to  attend  divine  service  on  a  week  day  should,  for  the  first 
offense,  lose  a  day's  pay,  for  the  second  he  should  lose  a  day's  pay,  and  be 
whipped,  and  for  the  third  offense  should  go  to  the  galleys  for  6  months. 
But  for  refusing  to  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday  he  should  lose  for  the 
first  offense  a  week's  pay — for  the  second  offense  he  should  lose  a  week's 
pay  and  be  whipped,  for  the  third  offense  he  should  suffer  death. 

Europe  had  long  known  there  was  a  vast  land  across  the  Atlantic.  Red 
Eric  planted  a  colony  in  Greenland  in  the  Tenth  Century  and  Leif  Ericson 
almost  certainly  founded  his  mysterious  Vinland  on  the  New  England 
coast  in  the  year  1000.  Consider  the  adventurers  and  discoveries  that 
followed  Ericson:  Columbus,  Balboa,  Pizarro,  Cortez,  Coronado,  Grosnald, 
De  Soto,  Jacques  Cartier,  the  Huegenots,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  Jamestown  Colony  and  Henry  Hudson.  These  men  went  early 
and  far  but  they  saw  little.  Seventy  years  before  Henry  Hudson  discovered 
Albany  or  the  site  of  Albany,  Coronado  discovered  what  many  of  us  have 
not  yet  found — the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  voyages  the  New  World  was  still  unknown — 
undiscovered.  It  was  a  place  for  adventurers,  a  land  of  savages,  of  silver 
and  gold  where  perhaps  El  Dorado  was  located  and  where  the  waters  of 
eternal  youth  might  be  found.  Shakespeare  died  only  four  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  from  Plymouth ;  yet  in  all  his  plays  the  word  America 
occurs  but  once  and  then  is  referred  to  as  a  place  "all  o'er  embellished  with 
rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires." 

Europe  generally  regarded  America  much  as  the  Greeks  regarded  all  the 
world  located  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  uninhabitable  except  by 
barbarians  and  full  of  terrible  monsters.  Colonization  had  previously  been 
a  failure  because  it  had  lacked  knowledge  and  a  right  purpose.  The 
uncharted  western  seas  and  the  unexplored  western  world  were  almost  as 
mysterious  in  1620  as  they  had  been  in  1492.  The  economic  success  of 
Plymouth  dissipated  the  mystery  and  made  the  continent  a  land  for  citizens, 
rather  than  adventurers,  for  workers  rather  than  profligate  peers.  Europe's 
attitude  was  immediately  changed  and  the  New  World  was  slowly  trans- 
formed from  a  Botany  Bay  into  a  place  of  illimitable  opportunity. 
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Three  great  explorations,  undertaken  by  three  nations,  moving  across  the 
continent  in  three  different  climatic  zones,  were  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  North  America.  This  is  the  contention  of  a  young  historian  who 
has  just  published  an  extraordinary  book  under  the  imprint  of  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  Title  of  the  volume  is  "The  Westward  Crossings".  The  author  is 
Jeanette  Mirsky,  who  has  spent  six  years  preparing  herself  for  the  task. 
The  three  explorations  so  fateful  in  Miss  Mirsky's  opinion  were  Balboa's 
discovery  of  the  Pacific,  Alexander  Mackenzie's  wanderings  in  the  Canadian 
North  Country,  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  westward  across  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  down  the  Pacific  Slope  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Without  these  epic  deeds,  the  entire  history  of  North 
America,  indeed  of  the  world  itself,  might  have  been  changed,  according 
to  Miss  Mirsky.  Yet  the  question  to  which  she  principally  has  addressed 
herself  is  not  what  the  expedition  accomplished,  but  precisely  why  they 
were  undertaken. 

Her  conclusions  are  direct  and  simple.  The  Spanish  king  wanted  Gold, 
so  Balboa  launched  the  expedition  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  greatest  ocean  of  the  globe.  The  Northwest  Company  sought 
furs,  and  Mackenzie  looked  for  them  in  the  north  and  found  the  fabulous 
2,000  mile  waterway  which  now  bears  his  name.  The  journey  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Miss  Mirsky  has  decided,  was  neither  so  private  nor  so  selfish. 
It  was  not  to  benefit  monarch  or  corporation,  but  instead  a  whole  nation. 
Jefferson  dreamed  of  a  route  westward  for  the  commerce  of  the  new  country 
which  had  elected  him  its  third  president,  and  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
seek  out  such  a  route. 

"I  view  a  great,  free  and  independent  empire  on  the  Columbia  River," 
the  president  said  after  he  had  studied  the  journals  kept  by  these  two 
pioneer  explorers.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  airplane,  the  diesel  locomotive 
or  even  the  wagon  train.  He  thought  nought  of  the  distant  west  as  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  rather  as  a  source  of  commerce  and  trade  for  the  new 
nation  groping  for  financial  and  commercial  stability.  Seeking  commerce, 
they  actually  laid  the  foundation  for  national  unity.  The  country  which  had 
the  least  selfish  motive  gained  most  greatly  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  that  vast  domain.  There  are  four  great  trails  to  the  west — 
The  Oregon,  Barlow,  Applegate  and  Santa  Fe.  The  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe 
left  Independence,  Missouri,  and  followed  the  same  track  for  40  miles 
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where  the  "Santa  Fe"  veered  to  the  southwest  and  the  "Oregon"  to  the 
northwest.   At  the  forks  was  a  sign  "Road  to  Oregon". 

It  pointed  the  way — "2,000  miles". 

There  were  no  other  signs  and  none  were  needed.  The  iron  wheels  of 
the  wagons,  and  many  feet  of  the  cattle  and  the  footsteps  of  the  pioneer  had 
worn  a  pathway  6  to  10  feet  in  depth,  50  to  150  in  width,  the  fine  dust  of 
the  desert  being  ground  out  by  the  traffic  and  blown  away  by  the  fierce 
winds  which  came  from  time  to  time.  It  crossed  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  Oregon  and  entered  portons  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Washington.  The  Santa  Fe  was  a  "Trade  Route"  while  the  "Oregon"  was 
the  route  of  the  homeseeker  who  came  with  his  plow  tied  to  his  wagon  and 
his  household  effects  inside  of  the  wagon  to  make  a  home  for  his  loved 
ones.  The  "Old  Oregon  Trail'.'  was  not  laid  out  by  engineers,  no  grades 
were  established,  no  streams  were  bridged  but  it  wound  its  way  as  best  it 
could  over  the  hills  and  through  the  gullies  and  across  the  streams. 

"Through  the  battle,  through  defeat, 
Moving  yet  and  never  stopping, 
Pioneers.   O  Pioneers!'' 

— Whitman. 
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In  the  springtime  when  the  hills  were  green  with  verdure,  when  the 
streams  were  full  and  fresh  and  the  game  plentiful,  the  Old  Trail  was  one 
of  adventure,  romance  and  hope;  but,  when  the  torrid  sun  of  summer  beat 
down,  when  the  grass  was  all  withered,  and  the  game  had  departed,  and  the 
streams  were  dry  and  alkaline,  the  Old  Trail  lost  its  glamour  and  became 
a  way  of  hardship,  suffering  and  death. 

Those  who  went  to  the  southwest  went  seeking  Gold!  Those  who 
followed  the  Oregon  Trail  came  bringing  God !  In  their  covered  wagons 
and  in  their  saddle  bags  were  the  Bible  and  books  on  education  and  religion. 
The  power  of  these  materials  made  it  possible  to  put  an  Oregon  Star  in 
the  American  Flag.  The  power  which  put  that  star  there  alone  can  keep 
it  there. 

Every  foot  of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  is  sacred  soil.  It  was  made  sacred 
by  the  lives  that  were  lost  on  the  way,  by  the  blood  that  there  was  shed  and 
by  the  broken  dreams  and  ambitions  of  those  who  carried  on  after  having 
laid  to  rest  the  loved  ones  who  fell  by  the  way,  who  had  died  in  their  boots 
like  a  Pioneer  with  the  whole  wide  sky  above  them.  It  is  a  sacred  heritage 
handed  down  to  us  by  a  brave  ancestry.  We  must  revere  it  and  cherish  it 
and  perpetuate  it.  Let  us  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon.  Let  us 
have  the  "vision"  to  hand  down  to  our  posterity  the  history  and  romance 
of  the  "Old  Trail"  in  a  way  they  can  never  forget. 

As  the  Burlington  Railroad  was  building  its  line  along  the  Platte,  a  crew 


Center,  Mrs.  Ellis  Shipp  Musser,  Salt  Lake  City.  Her  mother  was  five  years  old  at 
the  time  of  death  of  Rebecca  Winters.  She  remembers  holding  a  tallow  dip  while 
her  father,  William  Fletcher  Reynolds,  carved  on  a  rubber  tire,  Rebecca  Winters, 
aged  50  years.   This  inscription  today  is  as  plain  as  if  carved  yesterday. 
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of  engineers  scumbled  upon  a  lonely  little  grave  out  in  the  sagebrush. 
Lying  across  it  was  a  wagon  tire,  rusted  and  crusted  by  time.  On  the  grave, 
rudely  carved,  were  these  words: 

"Rebecca  Winters,  Age  Fifty  Years" 
"Boys,"  said  the  leader,  "ive'll  turn  aside, 
Here,  close  by  the  Trail,  her  grave  shall  stay. 
For  she  came  first  in  this  desert  wide, 
Rebecca  Winters  holds  'right-of-way.'  "• 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  famous  American  Author,  one  day  was  reading 
after  Terence,  a  Roman  writer,  who  was  born  in  Carthage,  a  slave  of 
Lucanus,  but  being  manumitted,  became  a  great  playwright.   In  the  writings 


r       • 


Little  Rebecca  Winters  decorates  her  great-great-grandmother's  grave. 

Rebecca  Winters — Died  August  15,  1852 — 50  years  of  age.    Her  father  was 

Gideon  Burdick,  Drummer  Boy  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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of  Terence,  Adams  found  this  line:  "I  am  a  man;  nothing  that  concerns 
mankind  is  alien  to  me."  That  saying  arrested  his  attention  and  Adams 
says:  "That  saying,  for  me,  is  touched  with  fire."  It  is  as  significant  today 
as  when  its  author  wrote  it  in  Rome  twenty-one  centuries  ago.  It  has  a 
strange  origin.  Born  a  slave  and  raised  to  a  class  and  a  nationality  whose 
imperial  boast  was:  "I  am  a  Roman;  the  world  belongs  to  me,"  the  youthful 
dramatist  was  the  first  to  affirm  the  principle  of  a  common  kinship  among 
all  humanity.  His  message  came  down  the  ages.  Milton  and  Walt 
Whitman  caught  and  carried  on  its  spirit.  Thomas  Paine  paraphrased  it. 
Pope  and  Tennyson  turned  it  into  living  verse.  But  no  man  ever  bettered  its 
utterance — and  he  a  Roman  Slave.  Never  before  has  the  message  of 
solidarity  been  so  gravely  needed  as  now.  We  are  living  at  a  time  when 
creeds  and  ideologies  vary  and  clash.  But  the  Gospel  of  human  sympathy 
is  universal  and  eternal. 

What  a  gospel  of  human  sympathy  we  find  in  that  scene  on  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad. 

"Rebecca  Winters  'holds  right-of-way.'  " 
Jesus  Christ  preached  it  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  Oregon  on  the  "Old 
Trail"  to  live  it  in  a  new  world. 

"We  search  the  world  for  truth:  ice  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful. 
From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll. 
And  all  old-flower-fields  of  the  soul : 
And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best. 
We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest. 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read." 
— Whittier. 

PIONEERS 

"I  hear  the  tread   of  Pioneers — 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves. 

Where  soon  shall  roll  a  sea, 

The  rudiments  of  empire 

Are  plastic  yet  and  warm. 

The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form." 
For  a  long  time  Portland  District  Methodists  have  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  they  could  begin  to  develop  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  as  a  Youth 
Camp..   They,  too,  blazed  trails  as  did  our  Fathers  looking  for  a  site.  They 
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found  what  they  sought  2  5  miles  ftom  Portland  on  the  Sandy-Eagle  road. 
They  called  it  "Leewood  Camp".  The  83  acres  offer  the  proper  atmosphere 
for  a  comprehenesive  program  of  worship,  study,  sports,  recreational  activi- 
ties and  good  fellowship.  With  wooded  glens,  rugged  slopes  and  cleared 
surface  it  is  bisected  by  beautiful  "Deep  Creek".  The  athletic  field  and  the 
pool  are  ample.  A  bubbling,  babbling  spring — an  "upper"  spring — of 
pure,  clear  water — is  protected.  All  the  land  which  drains  toward  the 
spring  is  safe-guarded.  The  road  on  which  the  camp  fronts  was  part  of 
the  historic  "Barlow  Trail"  which  wound  around  the  south  slope  of  Mt. 
Hood.  That  is  the  trail  which  our  pioneers  followed  into  the  Willamette 
Valley  a  century  ago.  It  crossed  Deep  Creek  at  this  campground.  Jason  Lee 
rode  this  trail  on  his  journey  to  the  East.  Daniel  Lee,  nephew  of  Jason, 
traveled  it  between  "The  Dalles"  and  the  Willamette  Valley.  "Leewood" 
was  selected  as  the  name  to  commemorate  these  historic  associations.  The 
farsightedness  of  those  early  pioneers  is  thus  seen  again  as  youth  today 
pioneers  in  trail  blazing  for  a  good  and  fine  youth  camp.  Grinding  wheels 
and  gripping  hoofs  cut  a  trench  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  Continental  Divide 
as  covered  wagon  trains,  a  century  ago,  toiled  toward  Oregon.  Twenty 
thousand  graves  border  that  trail.  At  such  a  cost  Oregon  has  stars  in  her 
flag.  No  effort  was  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  hard.  We  cannot  be  the  best 
American  citizens  unless  we  have  the  fibre  and  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 
Defense  alone  cannot  win.  We  must  have  the  superlative  offensive  spirit — 
a  complete  lack  of  fear.  The  nightingale  created  a  Red  Rose  from  its  own 
blood  by  singing  with  its  breast  against  a  thorn.  That  same  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice, saving  and  sharing,  will  soon  make  available  for  our  youth  today  this 
"Leewood  Camp." 

"Oh!  then — /'/  mine  had  been 
the  Painter's  hand 
To  express  what  then  I  saw  ; 

And  add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was, 

On  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet ' s  dream." 
- — Wordsworth. 

It  is  good  for  us,  on  this  100th  Anniversary  of  the  beginnings  of 
Methodism  in  Portland,  to  honor  the  pioneers  who  brought  religion, 
education  and  the  institutions  of  free  government  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Being  the  patrons  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  music  they  became  the  friends 
of  mechanics,  farmers,  tradesmen,  laborers,  commercial  and  professional 
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men.  They  came  from  far  and  near  through  eastern,  southern  and  western 
passes.  They  came  by  sea,  to  renew,  as  faithful  and  dutiful  citizens,  their 
vows  upon  new  altars  of  stone  and  wood  and  to  worship  in  God's  first 
temple. 

Every  spring  brought  forth  green  leaves  and  flowers.  Autumn  came  and 
withered  them,  wintry  winds,  with  melancholy  variableness,  threw  streaks  of 
cloud  and  sunshine  over  the  wooden  sidewalks.  Those  early  friends  of 
Methodism  gave  themselves  with  abandon  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  infancy 
of  our  territorial  life  as  a  state  and  church.  They  were  pioneers  whose 
names  became  household  words.  Those  missionary  fathers  and  self- 
sacrificing  laymen  are  no  longer  with  us.  In  retrospect  we  see  them  in 
yonder  waterfall,  in  the  camp  meeting  in  the  grove,  in  humble  homes, 
under  tent  and  in  little  chapels.  We  hear  them  in  the  rattle  of  machinery,  in 
the  shriek  of  the  steam  engine  and  whistle,  in  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell,  in  the  click  of  the  type  and  the  rambling  of  the  printing  press.  We 
feel  them  in  our  towns  and  cities  and  countryside,  in  our  churches  and  insti: 
tutions  of  learning,  in  our  offices,  in  our  homes  of  contentment  and  in  all 
of  our  enterprises.  Their  influence  is  everywhere  but  they  are  not  here 
today.  All  of  which  tells  us  that  they  fulfilled  their  mission.  They  built 
monuments  which  a  grateful  posterity  today  honors.  We  inherited  and 
now  bequeath  while  they  sleep  in  Oregon's  stillness. 

When  Samuel  C.  Lancaster  was  constructing  the  Columbia  River  High- 
way, early  one  morning  he  met  the  foreman  of  the  Italians  who,  under  his 
supervision,  were  building  the  dry  masonry  wall  foundation  for  the  Vista 
house.  As  was  his  custom,  Mr.  Lancaster  said  to  him,  "Toney,  I  want  you 
to  build  a  good  wall."  Toney,  the  boss  Italian,  quickly  replied,  "Ah,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  I  will  build  a  good  wall.  Some  day  my  grandson  will  come 
along,  and,  pointing  with  pride  to  the  stone  at  the  Vista  House,  will  say, 
'My  granddad,  my  granddad,  he  built  this  wall!'  " 

Ah!  the  pull  of  posterity.  As  John  Ruskin  eloquently  said:  "Let  it  be 
such  work  as  our  children  shall  thank  us  for,  and,  let  us  think,  as  we  lay 
stone  upon  stone,  that  a  time  will  come  when  these  stones  will  be  held 
sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them  and  that  men  will  say  as  they 
look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  substances  of  them:  See!  this  our 
fathers  did  for  us!'  " 
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''If  thou  of  fortune  be  bereft 
And  in  thy  store  there  be  but  left 
Two  loaves,  sell  one  and  with  the  dole 
Buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul." 
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Hear  Kenyon  Cox  say: 

"Work  thou  for  pleasure — 
Paint  or  sing  or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest, 
Though  thy  body  starve — 
Who  works  for  pleasure  misses  oft  the  goal ; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 
Work  for  work's  sake,  then,  and  it  may  be 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee." 
What  a  man  does  for  himself  dies  with  him.    What  a  man  does  for 
others  and  for  the  world  remains  and  is  immortal.   When  a  man  comes  to 
die  he  is  worth  only  that  which  he  has  given  away — in  time,  in  thought,  in 
substance,  in  service! 

Now,  "we  are  living,  we  are  moving  in  a  grand,  an  awful  time,  in  an  age 
on  ages  telling  to  be  living  is  sublime."  Therefore,  with  Tennyson,  let  us 
resolve  to 

"Let  Knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  me  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  ivell, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster!" 

It  is  good  for  us  to  rehearse  in  brief  a  history  that  seems  fabulous  in 
detail  and  impossible  in  its  grand  outline  as  a  state  and  as  a  church. 

Our  fathers  brought  with  them  the  laws  and  customs  touching  property 
and  government,  their  modes  of  worship  and  the  systems  by  which  schools 
could  be  opened  and  education  diffused.  They  were  self-reliant  and  con- 
scious of  their  ability  to  overcome  obstacles.  No  pioneers  ever  reflected 
greater  honor  upon  themselves  and  their  country  than  did  our  fathers.  In 
extent  this  great  country  is  larger  than  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  original 
thirteen  states;  in  climate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salubrity,  superior; 
in  position,  better,  because  of  fronting  Asia  and  by  being  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  In  configuration  it  is  inexpressibly  fine  and 
grand,  a  vast  oblong  square,  with  natural  boundaries  and  a  single  gateway 
to  the  sea.  The  snow-capped  mountains  enclose  it  on  the  east  and  an  iron 
bound  coast  on  the  west,  with  a  frozen  estate  to  the  north  and  the  plains  on 
the  south.  All  of  its  rivers  rise  on  the  segment  of  a  vast  circumference  and 
run  to  meet  each  other  in  the  center  and  then  flow  together  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  range  where  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  cold  of  winter  are  not  for  long  felt.   It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Willam- 
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ette  River  is  one  of  three  rivers  on  the  American  continent  that  flows  north. 
This  is  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  crowned  by  strategic  position,  unity  of 
spirit,  the  inaccessibility  of  its  borders  and  its  great  access  to  the  sea. 

Such  was  the  country  acquired  by  our  pioneers  for  union,  wealth  and 
strength ;  its  capital,  Salem ;  its  commercial  emporium,  Portland ;  one 
people,  one  interest,  one  government — American!  The  pioneer  of  early 
days  met  serious  difficulties  in  carving  out  for  himself  and  family  a  place  in 
this  country.  He  cleared  the  land  with  back-breaking  toil.  He  cut  the  logs 
and  built  the  cabin.  He  planted  his  crops  and  harvested  them  with 
unceasing  toil.  He  raised  a  large  family,  for,  in  those  days,  each  child  was 
considered  an  asset.  His  hard  work  and  willingness  to  live  a  simple  life 
created  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  The  pioneers  laid  the  foundations 
which  made  us  a  great  nation.  His  success  caused  the  United  States  to  be 
advertised  throughout  the  world  as  a  nation  where  anyone  could  come  and 
make  a  fortune.  The  press  contained  innumerable  accounts  of  immigrants 
who  became  well-to-do  for  that  day  or  at  least  well-off  through  their  own 
efforts.   People  flocked  to  our  shores. 

Other  nations  have  also  had  minor  beginnings.  Oregon  pioneers  who 
lived  and  worked  the  hard  way  had  a  spirit  of  comradeship  that  was  truly 
commendable. 

Time  marched  on.  Agriculture,  mining,  inventions,  discoveries,  great 
industries  came  into  being.  Wars  came  too.  Wealth  and  leisure  insidiously, 
sometimes  unknowingly,  led  to  sports,  gambling,  licentiousness,  and  many 
fell.    This  is  the  history  of  many  nations. 

WILL  AMERICA  ALSO  FALL? 

Those  days  when  honesty  and  integrity  were  held  in  such  high  esteem  by 
these  pioneers  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  by  many  in  these  more  pros- 
perous times.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  pioneer  settled  in  the 
unknown  wilderness  of  Oregon  and  a  still  longer  way  since  the  landing  of 
the  Mayflower.  With  only  his  gun,  axe,  and  plow  he  combatted  the 
elements.  With  his  Bible  and  his  courage  he  met  the  hostile  Indians.  We 
have  profited  by  his  labors  and  have  accepted,  as  our  due,  the  material 
things  he  has  won  at  such  a  price.  We  have  become  the  wealthiest  nation 
in  the  world. 

We  have  accepted  these  material  benefits  the  pioneer  passed  on  to  us  but 
we  have  often  neglected  the  spiritual  and  moral  lessons  he  preached  by 
example  and  life.    In  his  toil  he  learned  the  value  of  honorable  dealing 
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with  his  fellow  men,  the  contentment  that  comes  from  simple  living  and 
an  untroubled  conscience.  We  have  erred  in  thinking  that  progress  means 
more  people  and  larger  cities  and  greater  wealth.  Emulation  of  the  homely 
pioneer  virtues  might  have  brought  us  nearer  a  warless  world. 

What  a  picture  and  brilliant  story !  Fascinating  were  those  early  days  of 
the  adventurous  emigrants  and  missionaries  and  educators.  Unique  they 
were  in  all  their  varied  features.  Catalog,  if  you  will,  and  dramatize  those 
home  seekers  and  builders.  The  conditions  were  simple  and  primitive, 
without  show,  pretense  or  artificiality.  Knowing  no  grades  or  social  classes, 
with  agriculture  as  the  main  industry  in  producing  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  they  wore  homespun  garments  and  tanned  their  leather  for  shoes. 
Picture  the  scene!  Put  yourself  in  their  place.  And  yet,  with  wisdom, 
deliberately  planning  and  putting  in  motion,  a  provisional  government  that 
operated  successfully  from  1843  to  1848.  In  all  the  annals  of  time  where 
can  you  find  a  scene  so  entrancing  and  challenging  as  the  story  of  the 
settlers  and  pioneers  of  Old  Oregon? 

Whatever  future  years  may  have  in  store  for  the  American  nation  the 
world  may  well  look  back,  with  high  appreciation,  upon  the  decades  of 
pioneer  settlement  in  Oregon.  Living  a  simple  life,  without  ostentation; 
with  misery,  poverty  and  crime,  relatively  small,  but  where  hospitality 
reigned  and  neighbors  fraternized;  where  industry  prevailed  and  thrift  was 
practiced,  and  with  self-assurance  a  marked  characteristic,  these  pioneers 
supported  schools  and  churches  and  laid  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  Withal  they  were  frugal  as  to  themselves  but 
generous  in  their  relations  to  their  neighbors  and  strangers  and  to  the 
on-coming  years.  They  came  destitute.  They  needed  clothing.  They  knew 
little  of  comfort,  but  they  found,  in  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  a  friend  indeed ! 
But  that  was  temporary,  for  soon  out  of  their  surplus  they  in  turn  made 
comfortable  the  oncoming  settlers.  Cargoes  of  miscellaneous  merchandise 
came  from  New  England  with  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Enterprising  mer- 
chants made  goods  available  for  home  and  person.  Ingenious  substitutes 
and  made-overs  prevailed  until  the  inconvenient  restrictions  of  life  in  a  new 
country  gave  way  in  due  course  of  time  to  the  orderly  processes  of  a  more 
settled  mode  of  life. 

Most  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  enter  the  Inland  Empire  sought  the 
easiest  way.  Some  crossed  the  Rockies  from  the  east ;  some  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  some  from  California  by  way  of  Nevada.  The  easiest  way  was 
through  Portland  and  up  the  Columbia  River.  They  had  to  receive  supplies 
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from  somewhere  and  Portland  became  the  Mecca  during  1861-1863.  The 
water  front  was  lined  with  loading  boats  going  up  the  Columbia.  Some- 
times they  were  in  line  for  24  hours  waiting  to  reach  the  wharf  and  load. 
From  1861  to  1867  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  produced  $210,000,000. 
Most  of  the  people  were  from  the  middle  west  and  soon  steamboats  were 
on  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  Rivers.  The  day  of  the  canoe  and 
bateaux  was  gone.  As  early  as  1850  the  Columbia  ran  between  Astoria 
and  Portland.  Then  came  sail  boats  using  strong  winds  through  the  gorge, 
but  until  the  railroads,  highways  and  steamship  lines  connected  Oregon 
with  the  outside  world,  Oregon  had  to  remain  rural.  The  pioneers  of  1843 
brought  in  better  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs.  They  also  brought  in  the 
latest  farming  methods. 

Each  family  raised  or  made  the  things  needed  for  home  and  farm. 
Women  were  busy  at  spinning  wheel  and  loom.  At  first  they  majored  in 
producing  wheat  but  later  found  that  diversified  farming  would  best  suit 
these  western  Oregon  valleys.  Fortunes  were  made  from  fruit  trees.  The 
Oregon  rains  produced  hay  and  grass  for  more  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  first  mill  in  Oregon  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Chehalem  Creek  in 
1838  by  Ewing  Young  and  Solomon  Smith.  One  followed  at  Oregon  City 
in  1844.  Portland's  first  mill  was  erected  in  1849.  By  1850  there  were 
fifty  mills  and  the  lumber  industry  was  thriving  and  became  in  the  1890's 
Oregon's  main  industry. 

Oregon's  largest  manufacturing  plants  are  for  making  paper  and 
furniture.  Agriculture  and  lumbering,  fishing  and  mining  are  the  basic 
industries,  since  they  draw  directly  from  the  earth  and  sea.  Canning  fruit, 
fish  and  vegetables  may  someday  excel  lumbering  as  Oregon's  leading 
industry.  So !  the  people  of  Oregon  made  their  living  by  farming,  lumber- 
ing, fishing,  buying,  selling,  preaching,  nursing,  mining,  teaching,  building 
cities,  railways,  highways,  kindergartens,  colleges,  libraries,  newspapers, 
painting  pictures,  writing  books  and  songs  while  many  worshipped  in 
churches  and  promoted  Fraternal  organizations. 

WHAT  A  HERITAGE  IS  OURS 

What  will  we  do  with  it?  Not  by  magic  has  it  come.  This  ordered  life 
by  which  more  than  a  million  people  go  about  their  business,  day  by  day, 
unmolested,  in  peace,  quiet  and  happiness,  observing  traffic  laws  and  signals 
on  street  and  highway,  orderly,  binding  together  our  people  as  a  whole 
body,  known  as  Oregonians,  in  cities,  on  quiet  farms,  with  factories 
running,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean ! 
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WHAT  A  HERITAGE 
The  yesterdays  of  our  pioneer  fathers  made  it  all  possible.  The  fur 
traders,  the  missionaries,  the  voyagers,  the  adventurous  sailors,  the  canoe 
men,  the  trappers,  the  wagon  trains  rolling  over  the  passes  and  entrained 
on  rafts  in  the  gorge  and  over  the  rapids  of  the  Cascades,  together  with 
settlers  from  everywhere,  all  working  together,  made  possible  at  last  our 
struggling  colonies  and  farming  communities  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Willamette  and  all  over  our  fair  state. 

All  this,  for  us,  and  then  Heaven  too! 

Our  heritage  here  and  our  hope  there! 


In  Esther  Short  Park,  Vancouver.  Washington,  stands 
"Pioneer  Mother",  by  Avard  Fairbanks 
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The  Pioneers 

They  crossed  the  wide  inhospitable  seas. 

Intrepid  Pilgrims  of  adventurous  soul 

And  restless  blood,  the  couriers  of  the  race 

Who  rode  tumultuous  rivers  to  their  source 

And  tracked  the  winds  across  uncharted  wastes 

And  plucked  the  very  mysteries  of  God. 

They  came  to  find  a  rude  and  virgin  world, 

Of  ominous  woods  and  cold  and  vacant  shores, 

An  eager  air  and  gray  reluctant  skies, 

With  prophecy  of  winter  in  the  winds, 

Nor  smiling  fields  nor  welcoming  village  bells, 

Nor  smithy's  smoke  nor  clustered  cottages, 

Nor  touch  of  hand  nor  sound'  of  human  voice, 

But  only  the  hoarse  boom  of  sullen  seas. 

The  forest's  awful  gloom  and  mystery. 

Deep  valleys  of  eternal  silences, 

Where  God  Himself  could  sleep  and  rest  awhile 

And  the  vast  loneliness  of  earth  and  sky. 

Of  such  were  they  who  ivooed  this  stubborn  land. 

Not  its  own  off  spring  but  an  alien  brood, 

Chilled  by  its  sterile  breast  and  stem  embrace 

And  vexed  by  its  capricious  tempers.   But 

They  wrought  with  infinite  strength  of  heart  and  hand. 

And  through  the  lonely  and  laborious  years 

They  drove  the  forests  back  and  made  them  fields 

And  reared  their  huts  and  gathered  corn  and  kine. 

And  built  them  temples  to  their  fathers'  God, 

And  villages  with  dear  familiar  names 

And  kept  the  love  of  home  in  their  hearts. 

In  quiet  beds  upon  the  hillsides  they  repose, 

But  if  there  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 

Their  souls  have  gone  where  there  is  spring  and  flowers 

And  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

— Wordsworth. 
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WHO  WAS  JASON  LEE? 

What  made  him  the  Hero  of  Oregon? 
What  are  the  elements  of  his  Abiding  Fame? 

Jason  Lee  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Lee,  and  Daniel  Lee  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Lee,  who  came  to  America  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  settled  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  Daniel  Lee,  father  of  Jason  Lee, 
enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Lexington,  White  Plains,  Long  Island  and  other  engagements.  Little  is 
known  of  Jason  Lee's  mother,  except  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  courage 
and  great  personal  force. 

About  the  year  1796,  Daniel  Lee  joined  in  the  emigration  to  northern 
Vermont,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  which  the  international  survey, 
made  and  accepted  about  50  years  later,  placed  partly  in  Canada  and  partly 
in  the  United  States.  The  house  of  Daniel  Lee  was  about  a  stone's  throw 
north  of  the  American  Line,  but  the  family  always  regarded  themselves  as 
American  citizens.  Here  Jason  Lee  was  born  June  27,  1803,  and  here  he 
died  March  12,  1845.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  1833-1845,  were 
devoted  to  Oregon. 

Sixty-one  years  after  his  death,  June  15,  1906,  the  sacred  dust  of  Jason 
Lee  was  removed  to  Oregon  from  Lower  Canada,  together  with  the  large 
headstone,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Salem  that  bears  his  name ;  and 
seventy-five  years  after  his  decease,  October  26,  1920,  an  oil  painting  of 
Jason  Lee,  the  work  .of  Mr.  Vesper  George  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was 
unveiled  by  Governor  Olcott  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  State 
Capitol  at  Salem,  in  the  presence  of  about  1000  people.  Funds  for  the 
painting  were  provided  by  the  Oregon  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  painting  was  hung  on  the  wall  just  back  of  the 
Speaker's  chair.  But  the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  the  State  Capitol  carried 
with  it  the  loss  of  the  painting. 

Read  what  some  pominent  citizens  said  at  the  unveiling  of  that  portrait 
of  Jason  Lee  in  the  Oregon  Hall  of  Representatives,  Tuesday,  October 
26,  1920: 

The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  McBride,  Justice,  Oregon  Supreme  Court: 

"The  precious  jewel  of  a  commonwealth,  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  it  should  treasure,  is  the  memory  of  those  grand  and  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  its  greatness  and  prosperity. 
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"One  of  those  treasured  memories  is  the  life  and  work  of  Jason  Lee — 
the  founder  of  American  civilization  in  Oregon.  It  is  true  that  before  his 
time  there  were  civilized  men  in  Oregon,  but  they  were  here  not  to  build  or 
civilize,  but  to  buy  and  sell.  Missionaries,  priests  or  teachers  were  not 
unwelcome  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  wilderness  conditions 
and  did  not  attempt  to  build  up  a  community. 

"These  were  the  conditions  in  1834,  when  Lee  and  his  devoted  associates 
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founded  their  little  mission  near  the  banks  of  the  Willamette,  in  what  is 
now  Marion  County.  Lee  was  a  man  of  vision.  He  realized  that  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  if  the  Indian  was  to 
be  Christianized — he  must  be  civilized.  But  while  Lee  was  welcome  as  a 
missionary,  he  was  not  welcome  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  American- 
ization of  Oregon. 

"Lee  combined  the  fervor  of  the  missionary,  the  foresight  of  a  seer,  and 
the  patriotism  of  a  loyal  citizen.  Looking  over  the  unfilled  but  fertile 
prairies  of  the  Willamette,  he  saw  in-  them  the  future  homes  of  a  commu- 
nity of  his  fellow  citizens,  yellow  grain  where  grew  the  grass,  and  fruitful 
orchards  where  the  savage  gathered  a  scanty  provision  of  wild  berries. 
And  without  abating  in  any  degree  his  zeal  as  a  missionary,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  saving  this  fair  domain  for  his  country. 

"That  he  was  the  father  of  the  first  movement  for  organized  government 
here  there  can  be  no  doubt.  . 

"He  was  the  ideal  Christian,  the  faithful  patriot,  the  father  of  American 
civilization  in  Oregon. 

"And  to  keep  alive  his  memory  hereafter  and  to  show  our  gratitude  for 
his  labors,  the  Oregon  Methodist  Historical  Society  has  caused  this  portrait 
to  be  executed  and  here  presents  it  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  that  her  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  future  may  be  famiilar  not  only  with  the  services  but  the 
features  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

"I  beg  you  to  accept  it — not  only  in  the  name  of  the  organization  which 
has  prepared  it,  but  in  the  name  of  every  good  citizen  who  appreciates  the 
sacrifices  made  by  him  and  his  associates,  and  holds  in  reverence  the 
memory  of  that  true  man  and  Christian  patriot — JASON  LEE." 

The  Hon.  Ben  W.  Olcott,  Governor  of  Oregon,  at  the  unveiling,  said: 

"Unhesitatingly  I  say,  that  Jason  Lee  was  Oregon's  most  heroic  figure. 


Jason  Lee's  Methodist  Mission  on  the  Willamette  river,  Oregon.  Established  1834. 
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History  has  shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Jason  Lee  was 
responsible  for  the  State  of  Oregon  becoming  one  of  the  fairest  stars  on  the 
field  of  blue  in  our  flag;  a  state  which  has  led  the  nation  in  popular  govern- 
ment and  which,  largely  because  of  the  influence  of  Jason  Lee,  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  people  of  any  state  who  can  boast  of  their  pure 
Americanism  and  their  pure  American  blood. 

"It  is  fitting  in  the  extreme  that  his  portrait  should  hang  here  in  the 
capitol  of  a  state  which  he  gave  to  the  nation;  in  the  capitol  city  where  he 
founded  the  first  school  to  be  established  on  the  Western  Coast  of  North 
America;  in  the  capitol  city  which  Jason  Lee  himself  founded  and  where 
he  lived  in  its  first  dwelling  house.  From  the  mission  of  Jason  Lee  came 
the  first  Governor  of  Oregon,  whose  portrait  has  long  hung  in  the  executive 
offices. 

"In  the  confines  of  this  city  rest  the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  child,  the 
first  white  woman  and  child  to  be  buried  in  Oregon.  For  eighty-two 
summers  the  sunshine  and  shadow  have  played  about  the  tomb  of  Anna 
Maria  Pitman  Lee  and  her  infant  son;  for  eighty-two  winters  Oregon  rains 
lovingly  and  tenderly  have  caressed  it,  and  there  she  and  her  only  born 
lie  peacefully  asleep  in  a  cemetery  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Jason  Lee. 
That  cemetery  is  the  mecca  which  has  brought  hundreds  of  stout  Methodist 
hearts,  from  wherever  Methodism  sheds  its  radiance,  on  pilgrimages  to 
show  their  respect  and  veneration  for  the  man  who  now  stands  and  ever 
will  stand  among  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  men  who  have  labored  in  the 
cause  of  grand  and  noble  religion. 

"Jason  Lee  fathered  and  pioneered  one  of  the  greatest  missionary  move- 
ments in  all  history.  By  the  force  of  his  eloquence  and  powerful  personal 
magnetism  he  gathered  the  funds  and  inspired  those  dauntless  men  and 
women  who  overcame  every  hardship  and  braved  every  peril  to  make 
Christian  homes  in  a  wilderness  which,  while  being  a  wilderness,  was  yet 
a  paradise  and  their  land  of  Canaan. 

"He  gave  to  our  nation  one  of  its  greatest  states.  Because  of  the  seeds 
he  sowed  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  men  and  women  today  pay  solemn 
tribute  to  him  for  the  harvest  they  have  reaped.  But  his  influence  will 
stretch  down  through  the  ages  as  long  as  men  and  women  believe  in  and 
worship  an  Almighty  God. 

"By  every  right  of  achievement,  by  every  right  of  peaceful  conquest,  this 
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portrait  of  Jason  Lee  should  adorn  the  halls  of  the  capitol  building  in  our 
state  as  long  as  those  capitol  buildings  stand. 

"And  to  you  who  know  what  Jason  Lee  has  wrought;  to  you  who  know 
what  he  has  accomplished  for  mankind,  and  for  countless  posterity  yet 
unborn,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  cessation  of  your  efforts  until 
the-  day  arrives  when  some  President  of  the  United  States  shall  unveil  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  a  bust  of  her  greatest  figure. 

/■"  "He  came  to  Oregon,  not  with  fire  and  sword,  not  as  a  conqueror,  with 
avarice  in  his  soul  and  lust  in  his  heart,  but  as  the  humble  messenger  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee,  the  lowly  Prince  of  Peace.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  with 
his  trust  grounded  in  God  and  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  stars." 

Edgar  B.  Piper,  Editor,  Morning  Oregonian,  said: 

"It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  instrument  through  which  destiny  wrought 
its  immutable  decrees  was  the  missionary  movement,  the  zeal,  the  fire,  the 
consecration  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  its  evangels,  their  growing  sense  of 
duty  to  their  country  and  their  service  in  awakening  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  government  to  its  true  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the 
unknown,  but  indispensable,  Northwest.  I  say  indispensable,  for,  without 
it,  the  United  States  could  and  would  not  in  any  way  have  occupied  the 
symmetrical  dimensions  of  a  broad  continent.  The  advance  of  its  boundary, 
under  pressure  of  its  needs  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  compelling 
nationalism,  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  might  never  have  occurred.  With- 
out Oregon,  it  is  conceivable — indeed  it  is  possible  or  even  probable — that 
there  would  have  been  no  California  under  the  American  flag.         / 

"We  see  now  what  an  imperfect  realization  of  the  American  idea  of  an 
expanding  and  advancing  republic,  possessing  an  entire  continent  of  its 
own,  it  would  have  been  if  the  western  frontiers  had  been  determined  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  lowest  intelligence,  even,  can  understand  that 
America  would  not  have  thus  matured  into  the  full  flower  of  its  rightful 
development — an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  states — but  it 
would  have  stopped  short  in  its  tracks  at  the  half-mile  post  of  its  grand 
progress  to  a  supreme  position  in  the  great  congress  of  nations. 

"When  Jason  Lee  came,  the  great  expanse  of  territory — fifty-four  forty — 
was  in  the  twilight  zone  of  international  authority  known  as  the  joint 
occupancy.  When  Jason  Lee  went  to  his  reward  the  shadows  were 
disappearing  from  the  American  claim  of  title  to  a  great  portion — the  most 
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valuable  and  accessible  portion — of  this  vast  domain.  It  had  been  forever 
made  certain  that  American  feet  would  tread  American  soil,  American 
hands  build  American  homes,  communities  and  states,  with  all  their 
attendant  circumstances  of  industry,  education,  religion  and  patriotism,  and 
that  American  minds  would  control  American  fortunes,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

"When  Jason  Lee  came,  the  vast  wilderness  was  dedicated  to  primeval 
solitude,  the  silent  rivers  coursed  in  swelling  volume  to  the  distant  seas, 
undisturbd  save  by  the  bateaux  of  the  trapper,  the  canoe  of  the  savage,  or 
the  slow-moving  vessel  of  the  hardy  explorer.  The  fields  were  verdant  with 
their  native  grasses  or  burdened  with  their  heavy  tangle  of  wild  growths ; 
the  deer,  the  bear  and  the  cougar  had  not  long  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  dis- 
covery of  any  chance  footprints  of  his  enemy  man,  nor  learned  to  fear  the 
crack  of  his  rifle;  the  wild  goose  honked  his  lofty  way  in  the  fall  to  the 
lush  tules  of  the  south,  and  in  the  spring  came  flying  back  to  the  teeming 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  north. 

"The  Indian  alone  populated  the  open  spaces,  and  lived  as  his  fathers 
had  lived,  in  ignorance,  in  squalor  and  in  superstition.  When  Jason  Lee 
passed  on,  the  church,  through  more  than  one  agency,  had  spread  to  the 
aborigine  the  light  of  faith,  hope  and  of  responsibility,  and  it  had  besides 
made  the  beginnings  of  a  great  commonwealth  for  the  newcoming 
American  citizen. 

"A  scheme  of  secular  education,  closely  related  to  the  tenets  of  a  true 
religion,  had  been  established,  and  a  great  school  was  founded — a  Univer-. 
sity — that  has  had,  through  the  seventy-seven  or  seventy-eight  years  of  an 
honorable  existence,  a  profound  effect,  beneficial,  noble,  uplifting  and 
lasting — on  the  lives,  the  beliefs,  the  conscience  and  the  intelligence  of  a 
vast  population.  When  Jason  Lee  went  away,  plows  were  busy  on  the 
farms,  the  hammer  and  the  saw  were  echoing  through  the  forests,  fires 
were  burning  in  happy  homes,  the  people  were  gathering  together  in 
villages  and  towns,  the  beginnings  of  commerce  were  visible  in  the  rivers, 
roads  were  being  made  to  connect  remote  communities,  the  processes  of 
orderly  government  were  in  control  of  the  doings  and  goings  of  men.  An 
American  state  had  been  created. 

"If  Jason  Lee  had  not  come,  the  irresistible  flow  of  the  stream  of 
inevitability  would  doubtless  have  delivered  the  Oregon  country  to  its 
certain  position  as  an  American  state.    But  it  is  true  that  Jason  Lee  was  a 
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vital  link  in  the  chain  of  fate  that  bound  Oregon  to  the  American  union. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  after  the  discovery  by  Gray  of  the  Columbia,  after 
the  mighty  adventure  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  after  the  building  of  a  primitive 
Astoria  and  its  early  abandonment,  all  establishing  a  just  claim  to  the  soil 
as  American  territory,  interest  in  a  region  so  remote  had  for  many  years 
lain  dormant.  What  would  have  happened  if  England  had  embarked  on  a 
systematic  scheme  of  colonization,  and  had  not  merely  sought  to  exploit 
the  country  through  the  prowess  of  hunter  and  trapper,  may  never  be 
known.  But  Jason  Lee's  voice,  crying  in  the  wilderness,  reached  Washing- 
ton and  Jason  Lee's  presence  there  started  the  legislative  machinery  for  an 
active  assertion  of  American  rights. 

"Jason  Lee  is  more  than  a  missionary,  a  pioneer,  a  colonizer,  a  patriot 
and  a  statesman.  .He  is  a  symbol — a  symbol  of  duty  seen  and  done  amid 
trials  and  perils,  of  opportunity  realized  and  crystallized  against  official 
ignorance  and  neglect,  of  ministry  bestowed  on  the  friendless  Indian  and 
the  homeless  immigrant,  and  of  service  performed  to  his  God  and  to  his 
country,  ence  indifferent,  now  grateful." 

The  Hon.  T.  T.  Geer,  former  Governor  of  Oregon,  said : 

"At  Champoeg,  the  student  would  find  a  curtain  stretched  across  his 
pathway.  Drawing  it  aside,  he  would  be  able  to  see,  through  the  misty 
wave  of  semi-darkness,  a  flickering  light  held  aloft  by  the  steady  hand  of 
some  person  in  search  of  a  place  to  plant  the  corner  stone  of  a  future 
Christianity  and  civilization.  Here  was  the  very  beginning  of  Oregon 
history.  Here  were  the  time,  the  place  and  the  man.  The  time  was  October, 
1834,  the  place  was- the  'Mission',  located  about  ten  miles  north  of  where 
this  assemblage  is  gathered  today,  and  the  man  was  Jason  Lee. 

"It  is  impossible  to  go  behind  Jason  Lee  in  Oregon  history.  Beyond  him 
there  were  no  schools,  no  churches,  no  homes,  no  agriculture,  no  Chris- 
tianity and  no  civilization." 

JASON  LEE'S  TRAIL  TO  THE  TUALATIN  VALLEY 

Jason  Lee  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  September  15,  1834.  He  found  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  Governor 
of  the  Fort,  awaiting  his  arrival.  The  party  was  warmly  greeted  and  con- 
ducted to  the  Fort  where  food  was  in  readiness.  The  last  of  their  provisions 
had  been  consumed  at  breakfast.  Food  was  very  welcome.  Every  courtesy 
was  extended,  rooms  were  in  readiness  and  baggage  handled.   The  dinner 
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was  exceptionally  good,  and,  served  in  a  style  worthy  of  any  gentleman's 
home  in  the  east.  Melons  of  various  kinds  and  apples  were  indeed  a  luxury. 
Dr.  McLoughlin,  after  showing  the  party  his  gardens  and  the  environments 
of  the  Fort,  expressed  his  great  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  had  come 
to  establish  a  Christian  Mission. 

Jason  Lee  found  Dr.  McLoughlin  to  he  a  man  of  simple  candor,  sound 
judgment,  clear  perception  and  firm  decision.  He  received  these  Methodist 
Missionaries  with  Christian  courtesy  and  marked  kindness.  His  advice  to 
Jason  Lee  was  of  great  value  in  Lee's  decision  in  determining  the  place  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  Mission.  After  most  earnest  thought, 
prayer  and  investigation  Lee  made  his  most  important  decision.  The 
Mission  would  be  established  in  the  Willamette  Valley.    That  was  final. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  conversation  allowed  retirement.    What 
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a  privilege  to  sleep  again  in  a  bed  and  within  the  walls  of  a  house.  The 
journey  had  been  long  and  fatiguing,  replete  with  mercies,  deprivations, 
toil  and  prosperity. 

Tuesday,  September  16,  found  Jason  Lee  on  the  beach  with  Doctor 
McLoughlin  to  meet  Townsend  and  his  party  with  whom,  for  a  time,  Lee 
had  traveled  on  the  Old  Trail.  Under  the  general  leadership  of  Nathaniel 
J.  Wyeth  were  John  K.  Townsend  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science, 
Philadelphia,  in  quest  of  new  western  zoological  species,  and  Thomas 
Nuttall,  the  eminent  botanist,  and  the  missionaries,  Jason  Lee,  Daniel  Lee, 
Cyrus  Shepard,  C.  M.  Walker  and  P.  L.  Edwards.  For  a  time,  also,  Thomas 
McKay,  stepson  of  Dr.  McLoughlin,  part  Indian  and  the  trusted  guide  and 
trapper  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  with  them.  Townsend's 
references  to  Lee  are  both  humorous,  complimentary  and  interesting.  It  may 
well  be  assumed  that  Townsend's  appraisal  of  Jason  Lee  would  be  quite 
realistic  and  free  from  any  praise  based  upon  religious  fervor. 

Townsend  was  a  scientist.  He  was  not  a  missionary.  He  and  Lee  were 
comparative  strangers.  Nevertheless  Townsend  was  quite  complimentary 
to  Lee  and  apparently  much  impressed  by  him.  The  diary  of  Nathaniel 
J.  Wyeth,  however,  treats  Lee  simply  as  an  individual  in  his  party.  He  is 
singularly  free  from  any  appraisal  one  way  or  the  other.  Wyeth  does  record 
this  incident:  "On  the  26"  a  Frenchman  named  Kanseau  was  killed,  horse 
racing,  and  on  the  27th  was  buried  near  the  Fort.  He  belonged  to  Mr. 
McKay's  camp.  His  comrades  erected  a  decent  tomb  for  him.  Sendees  were 
conducted  by  the  Canadians  in  the  Catholic  ritual  and  by  Jason  Lee  in  the 
Protestant  faith  and  by  the  Indians  in  their  form  of  worship,  since  he  had 
an  Indian  family.    He,  at  least,  was  well  buried." 

—  Wednesday,  September  17,  Jason  Lee  and  his  nephew,  Daniel  Lee,  went 
down  the  Columbia  River,  about  20  miles,  in  a  canoe  furnished  by  Dr. 
McLoughlin  to  Wyeth's  brig,  the  May  Dacre,  which  had  come  around  the 
Horn  with  supplies  for  Wyeth,  including  some  belongings  of  Jason  Lee 
and  his  part)'.  The  brig  was  anchored  at  the  lower  end  of  Sauvies  Island 
where  the  West  Channel,  (Multnomah  Channel)  of  the  Willamette  flows 
into  the  Columbia  River.  This  part  of  the  island  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Warrior's  Point.  The  Lees  slept  on  the  brig  that  night  and  then  spent  a 
few  days  examining  some  locations  for  the  Mission.  Thursday,  September 
18,  they  spent  the  day  at  Wyeth's  Fort  William  on  Sauvies  Island, 
preparing  for  their  trip  up  the  Willamette  River.   It  was  about  three  miles 
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up  the  western  channel,  (Multnomah  Channel)  of  the  Willamette.  Tom 
McKay,  who  had  traveled  for  a  time  with  the  Wyeth  party  across  the 
mountains,  had  a  cabin  on  Scappoose  Plains  and  a  farm  in  the  Tualatin 
Plains.  His  cabin  was  but  a  short  distance  across  the  Multnomah  Channel 
from  Fort  William. 

Multnomah  is  the  Indian  name  of  a  tribe.  The  word  was  first  used  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  journal,  November  3,  1805,  with  the  style, 
Mulknoma,  referring  to  the  stream  now  known  as  the  Willamette  River. 
On  the  following  day  Lewis  and  Clark  record  a  village  of  Mulknomans  on 
the  east  side  of  what  is  known  as  Sauvies  Island.  On  April  2,  1806,  the 
stream  is  mentioned  again  in  the  spelling  Multnomah.  This  form  of 
spelling  is  used  on  the  maps  prepared  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  not  only  for  the 
stream  but  also  for  the  village  on  the  east  side  of  Sauvies  Island.  The 
Multnomah  Indians  were  of  the  Chinookan  Tribe.  Multnomah  probably 
means,  Down  River,  and  may  refer  to  the  Willamette  River  below  the  Falls. 

About  May  1,  1835,  Fort  William  was  moved  south,  about  three  miles, 
opposite  the  Logie  Trail,  a  route  of  travel  over  the  Tualatin  Hills  into  the 
Tualatin  Plains  and  south  into  the  Willamette  Valley.  This  was  to  have 
been  Wyeth's  permanent  location.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  Sauvies  Island, 
in  Section  7,  Township  2,  north,  range  1  west,  but  owing  to  the  commercial 
rivalry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Wyeth  was  forced  to  abandon  Fort 
William. 

Charles  H.  Carey,  in  his  History  of  Oregon,  page  302,  says  that  Fort 
William  was  named  for  one  of  Wyeth's  partners.  The  U.  S.  Geodetic 
Survey  map  of  the  Hillsboro  Quadrangle,  1943,  shows  the  location  of  Fort 
William.  Sauvies  Island  was  frequently  called  Wapato,  a  name  derived 
from  the  Klamath  Indian's  word,  Tehua,  meaning  wild  potato,  and  Keni, 
a  general  prefix,  meaning  locality  or  place.  The  wild  potato  is  generally 
known  in  Oregon  and  Washington  as  the  Wapato,  arrow  head  or  cagittaria, 
an  article  of  food  with  many  tribes. 

In  his  diary,  Friday,  September  19,  1834,  Jason  Lee  says:  "Daniel  and 
myself  are  now  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  a  little  distance  from 
Mr.  McKay's  place.  Wednesday  expected  that  the  brig,  May  Dacre,  would 
come  up  to  Vancouver  and  we  should  receive  our  goods  there,  but  the  lack 
of  wind  prevented  her  coming  up.  Went  on  board  just  at  night  and 
ascertained  that  we  could  not  get  our  goods  until  the  cargo  was  taken  out. 
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Slept  on  board  and  walked  to  the  Fort,  three  miles,  in  the  morning,  and 
commenced  preparations  for  our  trip  up  the  Willamette." 

Daniel  Lee  tells  the  story  thus:  "We  went  up  the  west  channel  of  the 
Walamet  some  way.  After  that,  up  a  small  creek  at  a  farm  owned  by  Mr. 
Thomas  McKay,  our  friend  in  the  mountains.  Here  we  obtained  the 
required  number  of  horses."  This  was  in  all  likelihood  Scappoose  Slough. 

Jason  Lee  continues:  "Dr.  McLoughlin  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  a  trip  up  the  Willamette  of  men,  boats  and  food,  and  we  were 
off  about  four  o'clock  and  camped  on  the  sand.  Started  early  this  morning 
and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  and  found  the  Brig  there.  Took 
breakfast  on  board.  Waited  while  Captains  Lambert,  Wyeth  and  Thing 
explore  the  vicinity  in  search  of  a  place  to  suit  their  business,  but  they  could 
not  find  a  place  to  suit  them.  Left  them  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
unload  some  of  their  goods  and  ours  at  or  near  the  place  where  they  are 
now." 

The  diary  further  states:  "Saturday,  September  20,  1834,  yesterday,  rode 
over  to  Mr.  McKay's  place.  The  soil  is  sandy,  light  and  poor.  The  corn 
killed  by  frost;  potatoes  light  crop;  wheat  and  peas  tolerably  good.  Do  not 
think  such  land  will  suit  our  purpose.  This  morning  examined  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  good  soil,  timber  in  abundance 
in  the  vicinity  and  would  make  a  tolerable  farm;  but  it  is  but  a  few  feet 
above  high  watermark  and  in  the  spring  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  I  fear 
subject  to  frost  and  fever  and  ague.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  for  cattle  in  all 
directions,  and  the  horses  and  cattle  for  the  farm  look  exceedingly  well.  The 
superintendent,  a  Canadian,  showed  us  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness." 
Here  Jason  Lee  dismissed  the  Indian  guides  and  canoes  that  had  brought 
him  and  his  party  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Tom  McKay's  cabin  on 
Scappoose  Slough. 

Dr.  McLoughlin,  about  1812,  was  married  to  Margaret  Wadin  McKay, 
widow  of  the  famous  Northwestern  Alexander  McKay,  who  was  with 
McKenzie  on  his  arduous  exploring  expeditions  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
1789  to  1793.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  Tonquin  Massacre,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  in  1811.  There  were  four  children  of  this  McKay  marriage,  a  son 
and  three  daughters,  whom  Dr.  McLoughlin  adopted.  The  boy,  Tom, 
became  later  an  active  figure  in  the  Columbia  River  region  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  step-father,  Dr.  McLoughlin.  Tom  also  had  a  grist  mill  built 
in    1836,   near  Champoeg.     He  was  of  middle  age,   tall,   well-made,   of 
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muscular  frame  and  with  an  expression  of  energy  and  daring,  and  a 
piercing  black  eye  beneath  a  full  projecting  eye-brow. 

The  camping  ground  in  the  Tualatin  Valley  was  east  of  the  present  city 
of  Hillsboro.  The  soil  was  a  rich,  blackish  mold  covered  with  a  close  thick 
sward  of  grass  and  plants.  There  were  quantities  of  strawberry  plants  with 
fine  fruit.  There  was  not  a  stone,  scarcely  a  shrub,  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  plough.  The  country  was  called  Plain  because  it  was  level  with  gently 
rising  ground,  clay  and  springy,  yielding  much  pasture.  About  170  horses 
were  feeding  upon  it.  Abundant  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain  amply 
rewarded  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  It  was  well  adapted  for  sheep  and 
cattle  pasture.  Killy  Maux  Mountain  to  the  west  is  a  variation  of  Tilla- 
mook, originally  the  designation  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

The  trail  across  the  Tualatin  Ridge  was  named  after  James  Logie,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  on  Sauvies  Island.  He  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
employee  and  was  sent  to  the  Island  to  take  charge  of  butter-making  in  one 
of  the  Company's  dairies.  He  worked  on  the  old  Indian  trail  over  the 
Tualatin  Ridge  into  the  Tualatin  Valley  and  made  a  better  road  of  it.  He 
was  born  about  1814  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  died  April  3,  1854.  Mrs. 
Logie  was  also  from  the  Orkney  Islands.  Later  she  married  Jonahtan  Moar. 
In  Moar  cemetery  on  Sauvies  Island  Isabella  lies  between  her  two  husbands, 
Logie  and  Moar.  The  stone  for  Logie  has  a  Masonic  pin  upon  it.  He  was 
the  51st  member  of  Willamette  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Portland, 
Oregon,  having  been  entered  June  7,  1851,  passed  November  21,  and 
raised  March  8,  1852.  John  Work  and  his  party  returned  to  Vancouver 
July  10,  1834. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Tom  McKay  took  Jason  Lee  and  his  party  over  this 
Logie  Trail  or  the  Cornelius  Pass.  There  was  another  trail  farther  north 
starting  from  Rocky  Point,  later  called  Military  Road,  when  Phil  Sheridan 
and  other  Federal  Generals  were  stationed  in  this  area.  The  entrance  to  this 
trail  was  not  from  the  present  and  modernized  highway,  but  from  the 
old  St.  Helens  road  opposite  the  general  store.  It  is  altogether  probable, 
however,  that  McKay  took  Jason  Lee  from  his  cabin  in  south  Scappoose 
over  another  old  Indian  Trail,  now  almost  extinct,  that  circled  around  the 
high  extended  ridge  of  the  Tualatin  range  in  a  northerly  direction,  but,  at 
a  much  lower  altitude,  into  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Tualatin  Plains  and 
thence  south  to  where  North  Plains  is  now  found,  and  where,  because  of 
good  pasture,  Tom  McKay  had  about  200  horses  grazing.  Early  Indian 
maps,  which  we  have,  show  such. 
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Tom  McKay,  making  frequent  trips  to  his  grazing  grounds,  would  use 
the  one  most  accessible.  This  trail,  however,  was  never  developed  into  a 
permanent  road.  Jason  Lee  only  says:  "Passed  over  a  ridge  covered  mostly 
with  a  large  species  of  fir,  white  maple,  hemlock,  ash,  black  cherry  and 
cedar."  Mr.  J.  G.  Watts,  now  81  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Scappoose.  He 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He  assures  me  that  he  remembers,  as  a  boy,  hearing 
of  Tom  McKay  taking  Jason  Lee  over  to  Sauvies  Island  on  a  survey  trip 
and  then  by  an  old  Indian  Trail  over  the  Scappoose  range  starting  from 
Scappoose  Plains,  near  Scappoose  Creek,  into  the  Tualatin  Valley. 

The  Tualatin  Valley  is  a  beautiful,  extensive,  rich,  gently  rolling  prairie, 
well-watered,  and,  in  some  parts,  well-timbered.  All  notations  among  all 
writers,  indicate  that  Dr.  McLoughlin  had  made  all  necessary  preparations 
for  the  Lees'  to  go  from  Tom  McKay's  farm  to  the  upper  Willamette  Valley 
by  means  of  horses,  not  canoes.  Lee  and  Frost  in  "Ten  Years  in  Oregon" 
say,  "Dr.  McLoughlin  kindly  furnished  us  with  two  men  to  go  with  us  and 
horses  to  ride  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions  for  the  whole  trip  which 
would  employ  us  for  several  days." 

North  Plains  was  the  name  given  for  a  Post  Office  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Tualatin  Valley.  This  locality  was  known  in  pioneer  times  as  North 
Plains.  The  Pest  Office  was  given  the  same  name.  Hillsboro  was  named 
after  David  Hill,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1809,  and  came  to 
Oregon  in  1842.  He  was  at  the  Champoeg  meeting  May  2,  1843.  He 
settled  on  the  site  of  Hillsboro  in  1845  and  represented  Twality,  as  then 
called,  in  the  Provisional  Legislature  in  1847.  Prior  to  1849  it  had  been 
called  Columbia  or  Columbus.  Abraham  Sulger  had  a  store  there.  An 
earlier  name  was  East  Tualatin  Plain  while  that  of  the  Forest  Grove  locality 
was  west  Tualatin  Plain.  In  1850  David  Hill  was  Post  Master  of  Tualatin 
Plain.  The  Oregon  Statesman,  on  January  10,  1849,  mentions  Hillsborough. 

From  North  Plains  Lee  evidently  followed  a  fairly  direct  southerly 
course,  past  what  is  now  Hillsboro,  to  the  Chehelem  Valley,  crossing  a 
delightful  hilly  tract,  called  the  Chehelem  Mountains,  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  several  miles  in  extent,  thinly  wooded  at  intervals,  and  then  open 
country  covered  with  grass.  From  the  summit  they  had  a  marvelous  view  of 
the  on-stretching  upper  Willamette  Valley,  with  the  Yamhill  and  Willam- 
ette Rivers  to  cross,  beyond  where  now  is  the  city  of  Newberg.  "Descend- 
ing from  the  summit  by  a  gentle  grade  they  came  to  Che-he-lem,  a  valley 
that  stretches  away  east  to  the  Walamet." 
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Wyeth's  diary  indicates  that  on  September  20th  he  also  secured  horses 
from  Thomas  McKay  and  proceeded  by  land  toward  the  upper  Willamette, 
overtaking  Lee,  who  had  started  the  day  before  and  had  camped  with  them, 
evidently  taking  the  same  trail  over  the  Scappoose  ridge  into  the  Tualatin 
Valley  and  North  Plains.  Wyeth  adds:  "They  were  in  search  of  a  location," 
referring  to  the  Lees.  They  reached  the  Willamette  River  and  camped  on 
Sunday,  Wyeth  joining  them  again  at  this  place  where  now  is  the  historic 
Champoeg. 

Having  reached  the  upper  Willamette  Valley  on  Sunday,  September  21, 
1834,  and  having  camped  along  the  river,  they  swam  their  horses  across  the 
Willamette  and  explored  about  ten  miles  of  the  famous  French  Prairie 
where  a  settlement  had  already  been  commenced  by  about  a  dozen  families, 
mostly  French  Canadians  who  had  been  hunters  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  free  trappers  who  very  lately  had  left  that 
employment  to  farm.  They  wanted  a  surer  support  and  greater  security 
than  they  could  have  while  following  the  hazardous  life  of  hunters.  They 
seemed  prosperous  and  happy  and  gave  a  very  polite  and  generous  welcome 
to  the  strangers  just  come  among  them. 

Etienne  Lucier  had  first  located  on  the  Willamette  River  opposite  the  first 
townsite  of  Portland.  He  retired  from  active  service  as  an  employee  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1828  and  removed,  in  1829,  to  the  Prairie 
district  above  Champoeg.  His  farm  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Willam- 
ette River,  opposite  the  present  city  of  Newberg.  In  1829  or  1830  Joseph 
Gcrvais  located  in  the  same  general  neighborhood.  These  were  the  first 
farms  located  in  the  upper  Willamette  Valley.  Soon  after,  however,  other 
French  Canadian  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  located  farms 
in  the  same  general  territory.  Thus  in  1829  farming  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  began.  The  soil  was  fertile  and  productive  and  soon  abundant  crops 
were  available  for  sale  and  shipment. 

Daniel  Lee  said:  "Mr.  Gervais  pitched  their  tent  in  his  garden,  among 
melons  and  cucumbers  which  reminded  him  of  a  phrase  in  the  Old 
Testament:  'A  Lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers',  or  as  Moffit,  today, 
translates  it:  'Like  a  booth  inside  a  vineyard,  a  shed  in  a  cucumber  field.'  " 

This  apparently  marks  the  day,  Tuesday,  September  23,  1834,  when 
Jason  Lee  located  the  mission  site.  Jason  Lee's  diary  indicates  that  they 
started  early  in  the  morning  from  Gervais'  place  and  "rode  some  three  or 
four  miles  up  the  river  to  examine  the  land.    Found  an  excellent  place  for 
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a  farm  above  the  settlers",  and  adds,  "About  two  miles  above  Mr.  Gervais' 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  location 
was  chosen  to  commence  our  Mission."  The  best  account  of  consecutive 
events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  is  in  Lee  and  Frost  "Ten 
Years  in  Oregon",  page  126.  Apparently  Jason  Lee  was  greatly  disturbed 
as  to  whether  he  had  chosen  wisely  on  the  location  as  indicated  in  his  diary 
—  notations  for  Wednesday,  September  24,  up  to  Saturday,  September  27, 
when  they  returned  to  Vancouver.  Lee,  in  his  diary  at  that  time  says: 
"After  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  our  location  and  earnest  prayer 
for  divine  guidance,  I  have  nearly  concluded  to  go  to  the  Willamette," 

Lee  further  writes:  "Started,  Thursday,  September  25,  eight  hours  and 
came  over  bad  roads  very  slow  to  the  fall  of  the  Willamette,  and  thence  to 
the  Clackamas  River,  forded  it  and  crossed  the  Prairie  which  we  wished  to 
see,  but  think  it  will  not  answer  our  purpose.  Left  the  prairie  and  found 
our  way  a  mile  to  the  Willamette  River  through  a  swamp  thickly  timbered 
and  covered  with  underbrush.  Saw  some  Indians  a  little  above  us ;  came  up 
and  camped  on  the  sand  near  them.  My  mind  is  yet  much  exercised  in 
respect  to  our  location.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do."  Friday,  September  26, 
sent  the  horses  to  Mr.  McKay's  place  and  hired  two  Indians  to  take  us  to 
Vancouver  in  a  canoe.  Expected  to  reach  there  tonight,  but  the  wind  and 
the  tide  being  against  us,  we  were  forced  to  camp."  Saturday,  September 
27,  "Arrived  at  the  fort  9  hours.  Found  the  brethren  all  well."  Later 
Daniel  Lee  tells  of  himself  and  Edwards  taking  horses  to  the  new  mission 
site  from  McKay's  farm  by  the  same  route  taken  by  Mr.  Jason  Lee  and 
myself  on  our  first  visit,  the  son  of  Le  Bounty,  Louis,  going  with  us.  We 
struck  the  river  at  the  lower  part  of  the  settlement  called  Campment  du 
Sable,  that  is,  Sandy  Encampment,  the  Indian  name  for  Champoeg." 

They  had  made  the  trip  in  a  week,  but  did  not  return  by  the  same  route. 
Apparently,  the  next  day,  in  Vancouver,  Sunday,  September  28,  1834, 
Jason  Lee  had  a  task  which  made  him  forget  his  worries  about  where  to 
locate  the  Mission,  for  he  says:  "Assayed  to  preach  to  a  mixed  congregation 
of  English,  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  Indians,  Americans,  half-breeds,  Japanese, 
etc.,  some  of  whom  did  not  understand  five  words  of  English.  Found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  collect  my  thoughts  or  find  words  to  express  them,  but 
am  thankful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  God  on  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  the  banners  of  Christ  were  never  before 
unfurled."    Monday,  September  29,  1834,  Jason  Lee  began  preparations 
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to  return  to  the  new  site  of  the  Mission,  by  canoes  and  horses,  reaching 
Mr.  Gervais'  place  on  Saturday,  October  4.  By  Saturday,  October  11,  they 
were  engaged  in  preparing  tools,  fencing  a  pasture  for  calves,  drying  their 
goods  and  making  a  yoke  for  oxen.  Dr.  John  McLoughlin's  influence  was 
doubtless  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  Jason  Lee  to  build  his  mission 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Willamette. 

In  his  own  writings  Dr.  McLoughlin  states:  "In  1834  Messrs  Jason  and 
Daniel  Lee  and  Messrs  Walker  and  P.  L.  Edwards  came  with  Mr.  Wyeth  to 
establish  a  mission  in  the  Flathead  country.  I  observed  to  them  that  it  was 
too  dangerous  for  them  to  establish  a  mission;  that  to  do  good  to  the 
Indians,  they  must  establish  themselves  where  they  could  collect  them 
around  them;  to  teach  them  first  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  live  more 
comfortably  than  they  do  by  hunting,  and  as  they  do  this,  teach  them 
religion;  that  the  Willamette  afforded  them  a  fine  field,  and  that  they  ought 
to  go  there,  and  they  would  get  the  same  assistance  as  the  settlers.  They 
followed  my  advice  and  went  to  the  Willamette,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
these  pioneers  to  say  that  no  men,  in  my  opinion,  could  exert  themselves 
more  zealously  than  they  did  till  1840,  when  they  received  a  large 
re-inforcement  of  forty  or  more  persons."  Jason  Lee,  in  his  diary  confirms 
this  statement.  "It  is,"  writes  Jason  Lee,  "his  (McLoughlin's)  decided 
opinion  that  we  should  commence  somewhere  in  this  vicinity." 

This  is  what  J.  Quinn  Thornton  said:  "No  country  I  have  yet  seen  equals 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Willamette  River  flows.  The 
scenery,  which  is  beheld  from  any  part  of  the  open  country,  it  not  only 
beautiful  and  eminently  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination,  but  it  is 
entirely  unique."  The  mission  was  attractively  situated  a  few  rods  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  near  a  little  grove  of  fir  and  oak  trees.  Behind 
it  stretched  a  prairie  two  miles  long  and  a  half  mile  wide.  For  four  weeks 
the  missionaries  lived  in  a  tent  and  worked  incessantly  on  the  construction 
of  a  shelter.  Jason  Lee  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  these  weeks  of  labor:  "We 
landed  where  we  now  are  in  October  1834  and  pitched  our  tents,  unloaded 
our  canoes  and  commenced  building  a  house.  The  rainy  season  was 
approaching  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  living  in  an  Indian  hut.  We 
labored  under  disadvantages,  for  we  were  not  carpenters.  We,  however, 
went  into  the  woods  and  cut  the  timber.  We  took  the  green  trees  and  split 
them  and  hewed  out  boards  for  our  floors.  If  we  wanted  a  door,  a  table  or 
a  coffin,  we  had  to  do  the  same.  We  could  not  advance  very  swiftly  and  we 
did  not  finish  our  house  until  after  the  rainy  season  had  commenced." 
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By  November  3,  1834,  they  were  able  to  move  into  the  partly  completed 
structure  although  only  ten  feet  of  the  roof  was  covered.  In  such  primitive 
surroundings,  and  sustained  by  so  plain  fare,  Jason  Lee  opened  his  school, 
not  waiting  for  the  building  to  be  completed  before  he  began  to  receive 
pupils.  Here  was  an  entrancing  prospect.  Here  was  a  broad,  rich,  river 
bottom,  well  watered  and  timbered,  stretching  along  the  Willamette  River 
for  several  miles.  The  first  house  was  built  of  unhewn  logs.  The  first  storm 
caught  them  with  a  roofless  building.  Before  the  next  storm,  however, 
they  had  a  roof  over  part  of  the  house.  In  the  main  room  on  a  table,  was 
the  Holy  Bible,  while,  on  the  wall  over  the  fire  place,  was  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  house,  with  various  additions,  became  the  center  of  missionary  life 
in  Old  Oregon.  On  December  7,  1835,  an  addition  was  begun  and  in  the 
late  spring  it  was' completed.  A  further  addition,  15x32,  was  added  in 
1836.  A  log  barn  to  house  grain  was  built,  40x32,  which  proved  to  be  a 
more  comfortable  building  than  the  original  house.  The  floors  were  made 
of  sawed  lumber.  Jason  Lee,  with  a  jack  knife,  whittled  sashes  for  the 
windows  out  of  rough  wood  and  carved  a  pair  of  wooden  hinges  for  the 
doors.  Flour  was  secured  at  the  Fort  and  made  into  unleavened  cakes. 
Peas  came  from  settlers.  Pork,  brought  from  Boston  on  the  May  Dacre, 
came  from  stores.  The  missionary  cows  gave  little  milk.  Occasionally 
venison  was  obtained  from  Indians.  The  food  during  that  first  winter  was 
limited  in  amount  and  primitive  in  quality.  Jason  Lee  alone  salted  six  bar- 
rels of  salmon.  The  spring  of  1835  found  thirty  acres  of  prairie  land 
plowed,  fenced  and  .planted  with  seed  furnished  by  Dr.  McLoughlin,  who 
also  loaned  them  seven  oxen,  one  bull,  eight  cows  and  their  calves. 

Upon  this  spot,  known  as  French  Prairie,  in  October,  1834,  the  "House 
on  the  beautiful  Willamette"  was  built — a  quaint  structure — a  cottage  of 


First  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Oregon,  Established  in  1834. 
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logs  hewn  only  on  the  inside — one  story  high — but  it  was  the  pride  and 
glory  of  old  Oregon.  The  first  Sunday  School  in  Oregon  was  opened  here 
in  April,  1835,  under  Cyrus  Shepard.  It  was  a  few  rods  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  near  a  little  grove  of  fir  and  oak  trees.  Behind  it  stretched  a 
prairie  two  miles  long  and  a  half  mile  wide.  It  was  the  center  of  missionary 
life  in  old  Oregon.  The  "House  on  the  Willamette"  was  a  house,  a  church, 
a  school,  a  hospital  and  an  orphanage.  It  was  the  founding  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  Mission  and  of  Willamette  University  and  of  Methodism  and 
Colonization  in  Oregon;  Here  Jason  Lee  preached  the  first  sermon  in 
Oregon. 

On  coming  over  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  with  Jason  Lee,  Cyrus  Shepard, 
whose  health  was  poor,  had  remained  at  the  Fort  in  Vancouver.  There  he 
opened  and  maintained  a  school.  After  a  year  ,however,  he  took  charge  of 
the  mission  school  while  Edwards  opened  a  school  at  Champoeg.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  mission  settlement  was  Cyrus  Shepard's  Indian  School  which 
he  started  March  7,  1835.  Among  his  pupils  were  three  Japanese  sailors, 
survivors  of  the  crew  of  a  junk  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  in 
1833,  south  of  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Shepard's  remarkable  career 
ended  with  his  death  January  1,  1840.  He  was  a  teacher  by  profession  and 
goodness  was  his  patent  of  nobility.  His  garden  was  an  emblem  of  himself. 
During  his  long  and  painful  sickness  not  a  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  The 
victorious  saint  passed  through  the  gates.  The  afterglow  of  his  life  was  like 
that  of  the  sun,  when,  through  banks  of  clouds,  it  enters  the  gates  of  the 
west.  His  consecrated  life  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  was  called  of  God 
in  a  profound  religious  experience  and  was  exceptionally  qualified.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  successful  of  all  the  workers  associated  with  Lee's 
enterprise  in  Oregon.  He  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  Oregon's 
First  Great  Teacher. 

Until  1842,  two  years  after  Shepard's  death,  the  mission  school  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  at  the  original  Willamette  station.  But  with  the 
transferring  of  the  mission  headquarters  to  Chemeketa  in  1841  a  building 
was  erected  there  called  the  Indian  Manual  Labor  Training  School.  It 
cost  $10,000,000  and  was  for  many  years  the  most  imposing  building  in  the 
Oregon  country.  The  Indian  Manual  Training  School  continued  until 
1844.  During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  rendered  devoted  service  to 
the  Indians  of  the  vicinity.  By  1844,  however,  there  was  a  gradual  and 
serious  falling  off  in  attendance  owing  to  the  rapid  decimation  in  the  Indian 
population. 
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When  George  Gary  superceded  Jason  Lee  in  1844,  he  decided  that  the 
decreased  attendance  did  not  justify  the  school's  continuance  and,  on  June 
26,  1844,  he  sold  the  school  property  for  the  small  sum  of  $3,000  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Oregon  Institute  which  later  became  Willamette  University. 
The  property  consisted  of  the  Manual  Training  School  building  and  the 
one  square  mile  of  land  on  which  the  school  was  located.  The  Capitol 
building  of  the  State  of  Oregon  now  stands  very  near  the  center  of  this 
historic  mission  claim.  The  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Oregon  Confer- 
ence, March  22,  1853,  may  properly  be  considered  as  closing  the  distinc- 
tively missionary  history  of  Methodism  in  the  Northwest. 

All  of  the  Indian  work  had  been  given  up.  Nineteen  years  had  passed 
since  Jason  Lee  and  his  co-workers  had  come  into  this  vast  region.  Changed 
conditions  had  wrought  a  new  order.  The  Oregon  Conference,  Willamette 
University  and  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate  had  come  and  with  them  a 
more  settled  form  of  religious  life  and  program.  It  would  be  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  Methodist  mission  in  Oregon  to  assume,  that  because  the 
original  object  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  and  their  educa- 
tion, resulted  in  disappointment  and  was  abandoned,  that,  therefore,  the 
mission  was  a  failure.  Jason  Lee  wrote  the  mission  board;  "On  one  point 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  namely,  that  the  growth,  rise,  glory  and 
triumph  of  Methodism  in  the  Willamette  Valley  are  destined  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth,  rise  and  prosperity  of  our  infant  and  rapidly 
increasing  settlement."  This  was  written  in  October  1843.  His  prophecy 
was  abundantly  fulfilled.  However,  the  importance  of  this  mission  becomes 
still  more  apparent  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  National  Government. 

Jason  Lee  had- gone  to  Washington  in  1833,  before  he  made  his  first 
expedition  to  Oregon.  He  secured  the  support  of  President  Jackson  and  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War.  The  actual  settlement  of  the  country 
claimed  by  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  became,  as  time  went 
on,  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  far-seeing  statesmen  in 
Washington,  although,  during  this  period,  there  were  many  who  failed  to 
appreciate  its  advantages.  Lee  continued  to  maintain  relations  with  the 
government  during  1838-1840.  The  actual  part  the  Methodists  had  in 
establishing  a  Provisional  Political  State,  and  in  urging  the  Federal  authori- 
ties to  extend  the  laws  and  the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  this  region, 
can  be  estimated  only  when  we  know  that  three  of  the  several  petitions  from 
the  settlers  transmitted  to  the  government  were  drafted  by  Methodists,  and 
that  no  less  than  nine  of  the  twenty-six  measures  which  the  government 
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inaugurated,  including  four  of  the  nine  bills  introduced  into  Congress, 
were,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  Methodist  initiative. 

The  Oregon  of  today  was  born  and  cradled  in  that  Mission  House  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Willamette.  It  was  here  that  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity began  to  radiate  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  Oregon  country.  That 
house,  20x30  feet,  served  as  a  home  for  the  first  missionaries  and  an 
orphanage  for  the  Indian  children  under  their  care.  Jason  Lee,  planning 
for  the  extension  of  the  work,  here  showed  rare  judgment  and  profound 
wisdom  of  a  high  order. 

With  the  mission  established  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  advan- 
tageous points  of  operation,  he  then  located  other  points  of  occupation  at 
The  Dalles,  leading  into  the  Great  Inland  Empire;  Astoria,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  mighty  Columbia  and  the  sea ;  Oregon  City,  by  the  Falls 
and  historic;  Portland,  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  Metropolis  of  all 
Oregon,  and  Nisqually,  foreshadowing  the  important  region  on  Puget 
Sound  with  great  cities,  like  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  as  beacon  lights. 

Time  has  abundantly  justified  these  selections.  Easy  access  and  contacts 
have  proved  the  fitness  of  these  locations  for  progress  and  development. 
In  1837  came  Rev.  David  Leslie  and  H.  K.  W.  Perkins,  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  Oregon  Mission  and  destined  to  play  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  work  of  the  mission.  Information  touching  the  Oregon  country  was 
sought.  Interest  increased  and  intensified.  The  good  ship  Lausanne  entered 
the  Columbia  River  with  fifty-two  new  recruits,  including  children,  and  a 
cargo  of  religion  and  patriotism. 

This  was  an  event!  It  settled  the  Oregon  question.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  1840,  with  the  Methodist  missionaries,  as  the  forerunners,  the 
United  States  Government  held  the  key  to  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Territory.  Harvey  Scott  says  it  was  "Jason  Lee's  greatest  work 
in  behalf  of  Oregon."  It  is  a  great  story.  It  is  full  of  romance  and  vision. 
Here  is  a  man  of  sublime  faith,  in  earnest,  carrying  religion  and  patriotism 
to  the  great  cities  of  America.    Campaigner!    Crusader! 

It  caused  the  Telegraph  of  Alton,  Illinois,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  to 
say:  "Citizens  of  the  West!  Will  you  tamely  consent  that  Oregon,  one  of 
the  loveliest  regions  that  nature  ever  bestowed  upon  man,  shall  become  a 
powerful  country  in  the  hands  of  England  ?  If  Oregon  goes  from  us,  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  goes  with  it.  Never,  no,  never,  yield!"  Harvey 
K.  Hines  said:  "Poverty  donated  its  little;  wealth  gave  its  gold,  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh;  the  culture  of  Boston  responded  and  the  pride  of  New 
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York  cast  its  jewels  into  the  treasury;  the  staid  society  of  Philadelphia  wept 
and  shouted  and  gave  while  Baltimore  outdid  the  renown  of  her  ancient 
missionary  fame." 

It  was  a  great  achievement.   A  lumberman,  called  of  God,  in  the  pineries 
of  Canada,  and  driven  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  was  received  everywhere  as  a  hero  and  hailed  as  a  Prophet. 
"As  o'er  a  sea  untried  and  dark, 

Into  the  setting  sun, 

Columbus  drove  his  gallant  barque 

Until  a  world  was  won; 

So,  on  for  the  west  with  heart  as  strong 

As  e'er  unfurled  a  sail, 

Into  a  wilderness,  deep  and  long, 

Lee  followed  an  unknown  trail." 

— Gordon. 
Cervantes  tells  us  that  "He  that  loses  wealth  loses  much  but  he  that  loses 
courage  loses  all."  Jason  Lee  had  that  priceless  ingredient  of  character. 
He  had  the  will  to  do,  the  tenacity  to  overcome  and  finish  his  course  and 
the  strength  to  cling  to  inexorable  ideals.  Out  of  his  cargo  of  religion  and 
patriotism  he  gave  outward  manifestation  of  spiritual  goodness  which  was 
his  patent  of  nobility.  This  is  the  strength  which  built  America.  This  it 
was  which  enabled  our  forefathers  to  stand  by  their  convictions  and  uphold 
their  sense  of  right.  That  high  courage  was  rooted  in  our  pioneers.  In 
Jason  Lee  we  see  the  afterglow  of  his  spiritual  development.  For  us  it  is 
both  a  challenge  and  a  warning. 

"For  we 
Who  scarce  yet  see 
Wisely  to  rule  ourselves,  are  set 
Where  ways  have  met 
To  lead  the  waiting  nations  on! 
Not  for  our  own 

Land  now  are  freedom's  flags  unfurled, 
But  for  the  world". 
Beyond  the  century's  swinging  portal 
Breaks  a  new  dawn! 

One  Hundred  Years! 
"O  bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  Past  again; 
The  Past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer; 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

— Longfellow. 
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THE  OREGON  SUNRISE— THE  LAUSANNE! 
The  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  launching  of  the 
Lausanne,  the  Great  Expedition,  shows  with  great  force  the  effectiveness  of 
Jason  Lee's  work  in  behalf  of  Oregon,  and  the  strong  hold  he  had  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  equal  to  it  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  missionary  movements. 

The  Lausanne  was  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1839  what  the  Mayflower  was 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  1620.  The  Mayflower  brought  to  the  shores  of 
New  England  the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
American  Republic  in  the  New  World.  The  Lausanne  brought  a  shipload 
of  Methodists  to  the  Pacific  Coast  who,  by  the  settlement  they  made  and 
the  work  they  wrought,  established  an  American  Commonwealth  in 
Oregon. 

In  each  case  the  British  claimed  .ownership  of  the  country.    In  the  first 
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instance  victory  came  to  the  American  contention  at  the  close  of  what  is 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  other,  it  came  as  the  result  of 
the  larger  numbers  and  greater  influence  and  effort  that  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  situation  through  the  American  Mission  Settlement,  established 
by  Jason  Lee. 

There  were  five  acts  in  the  drama  of  events  that  secured  American 
supremacy  in  Oregon.  These  were  preeminent  in  importance  and  decisive 
in  effectiveness.  Like  five  great  mountain  peaks,  they  rise  in  sublime  and 
stately  grandeur  above  the  lesser  events  that  surrounded  them. 

The  first  was  the  establishment  of  the  American  ■  settlement  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  by  Jason  Lee  in  1834.  The  second  was  the  coming  of 
the  great  Missionary  Reinforcement  in  1840.  The  third  was  the  arrival  of 
the  emigrants  of  1842.  The  fourth  was  the  formation  of  a  Provisional 
Government  in  1843.  The  fifth  was  the  creation  of  Oregon  Sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  that  was  overwhelming  and  irresistible. 

By  the  first  act  the  foundations  of  American  institutions  were  laid  in 
Oregon.  By  the  second  the  American  Colonists  were  freed  from  their 
former  dependence  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  were  furnished 
with  facilities  for  becoming  an  independent  American  community.  By  the 
third  act  the  Missionary  colonists  were  sufficiently  reinforced  to  make  good 
their  claim  of  American  ownership.  By  the  fourth, act  they  assumed  and 
ever  afterwards  maintained  control  of  Oregon,  and  linked  themselves  in 
bonds  of  national  kinship  and  destiny  to  the  United  States.  By  the  fifth  act 
the  needs  of  the  missionary  settlement  we're  supplied,  the  colonization  of 
Oregon  effected  and  an  American  solution  of  the  Oregon  question  made 
absolutely  certain.    ' 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  through  the  settlement  they  had  made 
under  the  joint  occupancy  treaty,  believed  that  their  position  was  invincible, 
and  that  their  domination  of  the  country  would  be  perpetual.  The  acts 
referred  to  broke  their  hold  upon  the  southern  half  of  the  old  Oregon 
country  and  made  all  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican claim  operative,  effective  and  successful. 

These  marked  the  five  distinctive,  progressive  and  constructive  stages  in 
the  effort  to  secure  American  supremacy  in  the  Oregon  Country.  They 
afford  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Missionaries 
outstripped  their  rivals  in  the  promptness  and  effectiveness  of  their  work. 

The  outcome  of  these  measures  was  very  objectionable  to  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company,  and,  no  wonder.  These  missions  were  a  proclamation  to 
the  world  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colony. 

When  the  missionaries  and  settlers  of  the  Mission  Headquarters,  near 
Salem,  made  an  official  announcement  to  the  world  that  they  had  "unfurled 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States  in  Oregon",  and  sent  word  to  that  effect  to 
the  Government  in  Washington,  the  National  officers  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  pleased  over  that  important  information.  If  the  National 
Government  had  done  this  on  its  own  initiative,  it  would  have  been 
interpreted  as  an  act  of  war,  but,  the  colonists  having  done  it,  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  United  States  to  take  possession  of  the  country  with  less 
liability  to  trouble  than  to  have  done  it  with  a  military  force  or  in  any 
other  way. 

The  work  of  Jason  Lee  was  not  only  the  constructive  and  the  determining 
force  that  secured  the  American  ownership  of  Oregon,  but  it  was  the  key 
to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  and  the  development  of  the 
enormous  and  varied  resources  of  that  great  Northland. 

Considering  these  facts  of  history  and  the  unfolding  events  that  had 
their  birth  in  the  American  settlement  in  Oregon,  how  significant  his 
utterances  and  written  statements  in  the  light  of  this  Valedictory  when  he 
said:  "Rely  upon  it,  Oregon  has  in  it  the  germ  of  a  great  State!  O,  what  a 
field  is  open  to  the  church  all  along  the  coast  of  the  vast  Pacific,  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  North  Pole!" 

Equally  significant  and  prophetic  were  the  words  of  Dr.  John  P.  Rich- 
mond, when  in  his  Fourth  of  July  address  in  1841,  he  said:  "The  future 
years  will  witness  wonderful  things  in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  of  this  Coast.  This  growth  may  embrace 
the  advance  of  our  domination  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  and 
south  to  the  narrow  stip  of  land  that  separates  us  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  American  Continent." 

"The  thought  and  work  of  Jason  Lee 
Was  the  prophecy  and  the  pledge, 
The  prelude  and  the  entering  wedge, 
To  the  things  that  have  been  ivr ought 
And  the  success  the  years  have  brought 
To  American  life  and  trade 
On  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  many  facts  herein  recorded 
Show  that  to  Lee  should  be  awarded 
'The  conqueror's  palm  in  Oregon.'  " 
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For  many  years  Dr.  John  Parsons,  Dr.  Walton  Skipworth  and  the  writer, 
were  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
ference of  The  Methodist  Church.  At  the  funeral  of  each  of  them  I  min- 
istered. Listen  to  Dr.  Parsons:  "The  story  of  the  Oregon  Mission  is  equal 
to  a  romance.  As  a  life  picture  it  is  pathetic  and  heroic.  The  Indians 
begging  for  the  white  man's  Book  and  God,  and  the  four  of  the  Tribe 
leaving  their  home  and  kindred,  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  To  the 
church  it  was  an  inspiration  and  to  mankind  a  blessing.  It  was  a  weird  and 
pathetic  tale.  It  seized  the  imagination  and  fired  the  heart  of  the  church. 
St.  Paul's  vision  at  Troas  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  seems  paralleled  in  the 
quest  of  the  Flathead  Indians  in  Oregon". 

Disappointment  and  death  overtook  the  poor  Indians.  Their  cry  was  not, 
however,  in  vain.  The  papers  printed  it.  From  pulpit  and  forum  it  was 
sounded  out,  until  the  quickened  sentiment  of  the  churches  crystallized  in 
the  missions  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  overland  trip  to  Oregon  was  a 
formidable  undertaking,  equal  to  that  of  Stanley  across  the  dark  continent 
to  find  Livingstone.  Here  again  Christian  heroism  and  business  adventure 
were  equal  to  the  task.  Jason  Lee  and  Daniel  Lee, with  two  laymen,  Cyrus 
Shepard  and  P.  L.  Edwards,  mounted  their  horses  and  helped  to  make  the 
Oregon  Trail.  Their  coming  was  a  great  event.  It  truly  was  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  new  day. 

The  most  romantic  and  interesting  figure  was  Jason  Lee.  To  him  it  was 
given  to  plant  a  mission,  to  establish  a  church,  to  found  a  university,  to 
bring  the  largest  missionary  party  to  Oregon  that  ever  left  an  American 
port,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  State  and  civilization  in  Oregon.  He 
climbed  mountains.  He  forded  streams.  He  trailed  forests.  He  counted  no 
sacrifice  too  great  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God. 

By  faith  and  consecration  Jason  Lee  ascended  to  his  -coronation.  He  lives 
in  the  world's  life  because  he  renounced  his  own.  He  was  the  Francis 
Asbury  of  the  Northwest.  A  statesman  by  instinct  he  laid  himself  freely 
upon  the  altar  of  neglected  humanity.  Loving  the  seclusion  of  a  scholar's 
life,  he  nevertheless  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  life's  work,  the  trackless 
forest,  and  for  its  fellowship,  the  untutored  savage.  Possessed  of  splendid 
financial  ability,  he  consecrated  himself  to  perpetual  poverty,  that  others 
might  be  made  rich.  Nowhere  in  all  the  annals  of  our  territorial  develop- 
ment does  a  grander  character  arise  than  Jason  Lee  nor  one  whose  labors 
have  produced  richer  fruitage. 
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The  Oregon  Sunrise 
"God  gave  us  a  lamp  at  noonday, 
When  the  sun  shone  high  and  straight. 
Our  ghostly  flame  seemed  a  poor  gift, 
But  God  said:  'Wait', 

The  earth  turned  and  dusk  fell  ; 
Night  came  to  its  own  dark  prime. 
And  our  lamp  glows  with  a  gold  wick 
That's  fueled  by  Time." 

— Edith  Love  joy  Pierce  (adapted)  . 

THE  HONEYMOON  TRAIL  OF  JASON  LEE 
Dr.  John  Parsons  in  his  "Beside  the  Beautiful  Willamette"  has  a  chapter 
on  "Anna  Maria  Pittman  Lee"  and  "A  Romantic  Meeting  in  the  Woods." 
So  has  Miss  Theresa  Gay  in  her  "Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Jason  Lee,"  the 
first  wife  of  Jason  Lee.  These  publications  make  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Oregon  country.    Personal  accounts  of  pioneer  life  in 
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the  Far  West  by  men  are  legion.  But  here,  in  these  two  volumes,  we  have 
glimpses  of  women  of  those  early  days — one  of  them  penned  by  Miss  Gay, 
one  of  the  very  first  white  women  in  the  vast  Northwest. 

Miss  Gay  says  that,  "Much  has  been  written  about  the  founder  of  the 
Oregon  Mission,  The  Reverend  Jason  Lee,  but  history  has  given  small  space 
to  the  part  of  the  women  who  shared  his  labors.  The  lot  of  a  pioneer 
missionary  wife  in  Oregon  was  a  hard  one.  Heavy  domestic  duties  and  the 
necessary  hardships  and  privations,  made  many  demands  upon  her  strength. 
These  were  undoubtedly  responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  fact  that  both 
wives  of  Jason  Lee  went  to  early  graves." 

"A  few  years  ago,"  continues  Miss  Gay,  "I  accidentally  found  the  letters 
of  Anna  Maria  Pittman,  the  first  wife  of  Jason  Lee,  and  several  other  letters 
relating  to  her.-  Most  of  these  deal  with  Mrs.  Lee's  life  as  a  missionary. 
They  give  us  some  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  history  of  the  Oregon 
Mission.  The  majority  of  the  letters  and  poems  herein  contained  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Quinlan,  a  grand  niece  of  Mrs.  Lee.  To  her 
I  am  greatly  indebted  for  being  permitted  to  edit  and  publish  these  docu- 
ments. Special  thanks  are  due  to  other  members  of  the  Pittman  family  for 
the  assistance  which  they  have  so  generously  given  me. 

"To  Mrs.  Clara  S.  N.  Traxler  of  Creswell,  Oregon,  I  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  so  kindly  furnishing  me  with  many  interesting  details  about 
the  life  at  the  Oregon  Mission,  which  had  been  related  to  her  by  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Cyrus  Shepard. 

Portland,  Oregon 
December  23,  1925 
My  Dear  Dr.  Youngson: 

Referring  to  your  interesting  remark  about  a  nephew  of  Cyrus  Shepard 
being  associated  with  your  folks  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  many  years  ago  in  the 
work  of  God,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Cyrus  Shepard  had  a 
brother  living  in  Pittsburg  in  1834,  named  Stephen  Shepard,  and  Cyrus 
spent  a  day  with  him  in  March,  1834,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Oregon. 
This  was  over  90  years  ago.    I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  this. 

Yours  truly, 
John  Parsons. 

(My  father  was  James  Burn  Youngson.  His  two  "chums"  were  John  B. 
Stewart  and  Cyrus  Shepard.  My  brother,  three  years  younger  than  myself, 
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was  named  Cyrus  Stewart  Youngson — after  these  two  "chums".  This 
Cyrus  must  have  been  the  son  of  Stephen  and  nephew  of  Cyrus  Shepard. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Honeymoon  Trail  of  Jason  Lee  and 
Cyrus  Shepard  at  Oceanlake  on  August  29,  1937,  the  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  the  audience  the  granddaughter  of  Cyrus  Shepard 
and  Susan  Downing — Mrs.  Clara  S.  N.  Traxler  of  Creswell,  Oregon — with 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Warren. 

Anna  Maria  Pittman,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  left  New  York  in  1836 
to  become  a  missionary  teacher  at  the  Willamette  Mission,  just  previously 
founded  in  Oregon  by  the  now  celebrated  Jason  Lee.  To  reach  her 
destination  she  sailed  twenty-two  thousand  miles  by  way  of  Honolulu. 
Typical  of  school  teachers  who  in  the  early  days  came  West,  within  two 
months  after  her  arrival  she  acquired  a  husband — none  other  than  Jason 
Lee  himself.  Her  hard  and  devoted  life  in  the  Willamette  Valley  was  brief, 
for,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  she  died  in  childbirth,  while  her  husband 
was  on  his  way  East  to  get  aid  for  his  mission.  Apropos  of  the  courtship 
of  Jason  Lee  and  Anna  Pittman,  Miss  Gay  says  that  "Cupid  is  a  fast  worker 
if  given  a  chance."  The  remark  is  applicable  to  another  point  in  the  story, 
for,  when  he  returned  to  Oregon  some  months  later,  Jason  brought  with 
him  a  second  wife  to  take  Anna's  place. 

Very  little  had  been  known  hitherto  of  Anna  Maria  Pittman.  By  these 
new  sources  much  light  is  thrown  on  her  career  and  on  the  part  she  played 
in  the  Oregon  Mission.  The  letters,  together  with  the  extracts  from  original 
journals  of  the  Methodist  Mission  Board,  set  forth  in  detail  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  sending  new  workers  to  the  West.  Others  give  a  first-hand 
account  of  the  long  journey  to  the  field  of  labor.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
letters  written  after  Mrs.  Lee's  arrival  in  Oregon,  giving  intimate  reports 
of  every  day  happenings  there  and  of  her  part  in  them.  Miss  Gay  has  told 
a  good  story.  The  letters  and  diary  are  intimate  and  vivid,  and  they  have 
been  carefully  edited  and  fully  annotated. 

Even  as  Jason  Lee,  who  heard  a  call,  the  girl  who  came  to  Oregon  to 
marry  him  believed  that  she  too  was  called  to  carry  the  word  to  the  tribes  of 
Oregon.  And  Cyrus  Shepard  and  Susan  Downing  were  not  less  zealous  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Mr.  Shepard  had  been  chosen  by  Jason  Lee 
as  the  mission  schoolmaster,  and  he  and  his  bride  had  plighted  their  troth 
in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  When  the  young  women  sailed  for  Oregon,  by 
way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Susan  knew  that  marriage  awaited  her,  but 
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Miss  Pittman  breathed  no  sighs  so  soft.  Her  prospect  of  alliance  in  the 
Oregon  country  was  by  no  means  assured.  And  often,  as  you  may  imagine, 
the  two  girls  spoke  of  this,  with  suitable  piety,  though  fidelity  to  the  record 
constrains  the  admission  that  often,  too,  there  was  jesting  and  merriment 
at  the  somewhat  anomalous  circumstance  of  Anna  Maria. 

For  Anna  Maria  Pittman,  who  in  any  case  wished  devoutly  that  she 
might  convert  the  heathen  in  a  rude  land,  had  been  chosen  by  those  solemn 
matchmakers,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 
to  be  the  bride  of  Jason  Lee  in  far-off  Oregon.  Now  they  had  been  intro- 
duced, these  twain,  in  New  York  city  some  years  before  the  board  played 
Eros,  but  neither  Miss  Pittman  nor  Jason  Lee  had  thought  this  meeting 
memorable.  He  recalled  her  as  "a  lady  of  deep  piety  and  good  sense,"  but 
had  given  no  thought  whatsoever  to  her  suitability  as  a  wife.  And  yet  the 
board  of  managers,  with  more  of  shrewdness  in  this  matter  than  Jason  Lee 
perhaps  attributed  to  them,  had  bidden  her  take  ship. 

On  shore  in  Oahu,  there  to  wait  some  months  for  passage  to  the 
Columbia,  the  two  young  women  pleasantly  amused  themselves,  and  at. 
seemly  intervals  were  edified  by  the  responsive  behavior  of  the  natives  at 
services  in  God's  praise.  Light  had  burst  upon  the  heathen  in  no  uncertain 
effulgence,  as  was  attested  by  the  wedding  of  King  Kamehameha  with  his 
favorite  Kalama.  So  sincerely  had  his  majesty  been  saved,  it  seems,  that  by 
royal  command  the  fair  Susan  baked  for  him  a  wedding  cake,  it  appearing 
that  the  king  had  heard  of  this  conventional  delicacy  and  in  all  respects 
wished  that  his  nuptials  might  be  correct.  On  a  fine  April  day  Anna  Maria 
and  Susan  sailed  for' Oregon. 

Now  mark  what  then  befell.  When  they  were  landed  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
the  white-maned  Dr.  McLoughlin  greeted  them.  Up  the  river  came  a 
swift  canoe  against  the  strong  spring  wind.  The  good  doctor,  peering 
through  his  glass,  remarked  that  Jason  Lee  was  fast  approaching.  Where- 
upon Anna  Maria's  companions  glanced  mischievously  at  her,  and  made 
sly  comment,  for  well  they  knew  why  she  was  there,  and  what  might  come 
of  it.  Dr.  McLoughlin  introduced  Jason  Lee  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  company  before  he  turned  with  him  toward  Miss  Pittman.  And  it  is 
said  that  "A  light  blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  a  slight  trepidation,  which 
only  added  to  the  charm  of  her  manner."  That  was  all  the  evidence  that 
she  was  conscious  of  any  peculiarity  in  her  position.  That  Jason  Lee  was 
pleased  could  be  easily  discovered  from  the  complaisance  of  his  bearing, 
and  the  trouble  he  took  to  render  himself  agreeable. 
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Indeed,  the  Board  had  well  known  what  it  was  about,  for  as  the  party 
voyaged  up  the  Willamette  to  the  mission  Miss  Pittman  and  Jason  Lee 
shared  the  same  canoe.  From  the  mission  she  soon  became  accustomed  to 
ride  by  his  side  when  he  was  called  away  on  his  missionary  duties.  Jason 
Lee  capitulated  gladly.  There  was  no  protracted  courtship.  But  mark  what 
then  befell!  Miss  Pittman  desired  prayerfully  to  search  her  mind.  She 
must  have  time  to  ask  for  guidance.  Scarcely  a  month  later,  taking  as  her 
text  the  words  of  Ruth,  she  is  discovered  writing  verses  to  Jason  Lee,  of 
which  the  first  shall  serve  here  for  them  all: 

"Yes,  where  thou  goest  I  will  go,  with  thine  my  earthly  lot  be  cast; 
In  pain  or  pleasure,  joy  or  woe,  will  I  attend  thee  to  the  last." 

They  were  married  at  the  mission  on  a  morning  in  July,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all — for  they  had  kept  their  betrothal  secret  and  it  was 
thought  that  only  Cyrus  Shepard  and  Susan  Downing  were  to  be  married 
then.  Impassive  Indians  watched  the  ceremony,  at  which  Daniel  Lee,  a 
nephew,  officiated.  A  few  minutes  later  Jason  Lee  united  Susan  and  Cyrus 
— and  then,  most  pleasing  to  their  missionary  purpose,  Nancy,  an  Indian 
girl  of  the  Callapooya  tribe,  was  married  to  Charles  Roe.  But  Anna  Maria 
Pittman  was  the  first  white  woman  to  be  married  in  all  the  vast  Oregon 
country.  Thereafter  the  casual  unions  of  the  wilderness,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  were  gradually  to  be  replaced  by  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

On  Monday,  11th  of  August,  1837,  Jason  Lee  and  Cyrus  Shepard 
with  their  wives  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gervais,  an  old  fur-trader  who  had  turned 
farmer,  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  the  Pacific.  Crossing  the  Willamette 
River  they  rode  in  a  westerly  direction  and  encamped  the  first  evening  on  a 
branch  of  the  Yamhill  River.  Next  morning  they  continued  their  journey 
through  a  most  beautiful  country  and  encamped  at  evening  at  the  foot  of 
the  Coast  Range  mountains.  On  Wednesday  they  commenced  crossing  the 
mountain  and  encamped  that  night  in  a  deep  valley.  Thursday  they  set 
forward  again  hoping  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  that  night  but  were 
disappointed  and  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley  about  12  miles  distant. 
It  rained  during  the  night  and  the  next  morning.  On  Friday  they  resumed 
their  journey,  thinking  the  rain  was  over,  but  soon  it  commenced  raining 
again  and  continued  to  do  so  most  of  the  way.  They  arrived  thoroughly 
dienched,  at  5  o'clock,  at  a  beautiful  encampment  in  a  small  grove  of 
Cypress  and  Pine  now  known  as  Oceanlake.    They  camped  for  a  week  in 
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this  small  grove  and  amused  themselves  with  clam  and  fish  bakes  and 
seeking  to  convert  the  Tillamook  timbermen  who  visited  them. 

A  long,  yet  brief  century  ago  they  rode,  these  four,  down  Salmon  River 
to  the  sea,  where  they  dug  clams,  and  prayed,  and  played  upon  the  level 
sands,  or  clambered  to  some  broken  headland  where  the  sea-wind  filled 
them  with  God's  wonder  and  purpose. 

Susan  Downing  fell  from  her  horse  repeatedly  on  the  rough,  log-strewn 
trail  across  the  Coast  range  to  the  sea,  but  always  she  alighted  on  her  feet — 
which  seemed  most  providential.  They  all  laughed  at  her  misadventures. 
The  great,  grave  forest  pressed  them  close,  but  shafts  of  sunshine  fell 
between.  The  singing  crests  of  the  great  trees  were  golden.  No  doubt  they 
all  were  very  happy.  They  drank  from  the  bright  hill-springs  as  they  rode 
to  the  sea. 

JASON  LEE  HONEYMOON  CENTENARY 

In  that  Grove  at  Oceanlake,  Oregon,  on  the  Oregon  Coast  Highway — 
four  miles  south  of  Otis  Junction  commemorating  the  double  honeymoon 
of  Jason  Lee  and  Anna  Maria  Pittman  and  Cyrus  Shepard  and  Susan 
Downing — over  the  "Old  Indian  Trail" — now  the  Salmon  River  Trail  to 
the  ocean — a  Jason  Lee  Honeymoon  Centenary  Service  was  held  on  Sunday, 
August  29,  1937,  at  3:30  o'clock.  The  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Presiding — Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson,  Tillamook,  Ore. 

"Prelude" — Mrs.  J.  Harold  Newman. 

"America" — J.  Harold  Newman,  Director. 

Invocation — The  Rev.  Walton  Skipworth,  D.D.  For  more  than  50  years 
an  honored  member  of  the  Oregon  Conference,  Methodist  Church. 

Hymn— "When  All  Thy  Mercies",  Sung  July  18,  1837. 

Anthem — "Softly  and  Tenderly",  Choir,  Methodist  Church,  Tillamook, 
Mr.  Newman,  Director. 

Scripture — The  "90th  Psalm" — The  Rev.  E.  A.  Fogg,  Evangelical 
Church,  Taft,  Oregon. 

Hymn— "Watchman,  Tell  Us"— Sung  July  18,  1837. 

Prayer — The  Rev.  E.  C.  Richards,  A.M.,  Willamette  University. 

Solo — -"Empire  Builders" — Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Spalding,  Dallas. 

Address — "The  Lee  Family" — Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  representing  the 
D.A.R.,  Woodburn. 

Address — "The  Lees  and  Shepards" — Prof.  Robert  Moulton  Gatke, 
Ph.D.,  Willamette  University. 
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Hymn — "From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains" — The  Boston  "Farewell 
Hymn"  to  Miss  Pittman. 

Address — "Jason  Lee  and  Willamette  University" — Dr.  Bruce  Baxter, 
President  Willamette  University. 

Presentation  of  Indians  from  Siletz  Reservation  under  direction  of  Rev. 
H.  H.  Miles,  Pastor  Methodist  Church. 

Presentation  of  Mrs.  Esther  Bramner  of  Bay  Ocean,  daughter  of  Webley 
Hauxhurst,  the  first  white  person  to  join  the  Mission  Church,  July  18, 
1837.  He  lies  buried  in  the  "Old  Trout  Cemetery"  in  Tillamook.  He  voted 
for  the  American  Government — at  the  Divide  at  Champoeg,  May  2,  1842. 

Presentation  of  Boy  Scouts — with  salutation  to  the  Flag — under  direction 
of  George  Rowell,  Scout  Master,  Dallas.  The  State  Police  on  the  Highway 
will  direct  you  to  Grove  and  Boy  Scouts  will  help  you  park  your  cars. 

Presentation  of  Mrs.  Clara  S.  N.  Traxler  of  Creswell,  Granddaughter  of 
Cyrus  Shepard. 

The  Resolutions  and  Offering— The  Rev.  A.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  Com- 
munity Church,  Nelscott. 

Hymn — "Oregon,  My  Oregon" — Tune  "Maryland",  written  by  Dr. 
Youngson. 

Benediction — The  Rev.  Louis  Magin,  D.D.,  Superintendent,  Salem  Dis- 
trict, Methodist  Church. 

Postlude — Mrs.  Newman. 

A  letter  containing  Cyrus  Shepard's  proposal,  written  in  September, 
1835,  was  presented  to  Willamette  University  by  Mrs.  Clara  S.  N.  Traxler 
of  Creswell,  a  granddaughter;  Dr.  Robert  Moulton  Gatke,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, accepted  the  valued  document,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that  the 
diary  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Shepard  had  been  lost  by  the  University. 

Mrs.  Traxler  related  personal  recollections  of  her  distinguished  grand- 
mother before  presenting  the  gift. 

Mrs.  Esther  Bramner,  of  Bayocean,  was  a  distinguished  guest.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Webley  Hauxhurst. 

Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson  of  Tillamook  who  presided,  traced  the 
route  of  the  honeymooners  to  where  the  centenary  meeting  was  held.  The 
Wallace  bridge,  he  suggested,  should  be  called  the  Shepard  bridge,  as  that 
is  about  where  the  party  crossed  what  is  now  called  Salmon  River.  He 
thought  that  the  Salmon  River  cut-off  should  have  its  name  changed  to 
Jason  Lee  highway,  as  that  was  their  route  to  the  sea. 
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TOO  MUCH  HISTORY 

The  history  of  Jason  Lee  and  Cyrus  Shepard  was  related  by  Dr.  Gatke, 
who  also  said  humorously  that  the  article  he  had  written  for  The  Oregonian 
had  been  returned  because  it  contained  "too  much  history." 

Seated  nearby  on  the  platform  was  Leslie  M.  Scott,  head  of  the  family 
which  made  The  Oregonian  famous  and  one  of  its  principal  owners.  He 
relished  Gatke's  remark  but  when  Dr.  Youngson  complimented  him  on  an 
editorial  on  Lee  and  Shepard,  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  been  the 
writer  but  was  not.  (Ben  Hur  Lampman  wrote  the  editorial  in  question). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  president  of  Willamette  University,  told  of 
the  formation  of  the  University  when  it  had  but  one  teacher,  Mrs.  Willson, 
and  twenty  students,  whereas  800  students  were  expected  when  college 
would  open  that  fall.  He  said  that  many  earned  their  way  through  the 
college. 

WELL  DRESSED  INDIANS 

Three  nicely  dressed  persons  present  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orton  and  Mr. 
Dick,  members  of  the  Chetco  tribe  of  Indians  and  residents  of  the  Siletz 
Indian  reservation.  They  were  Christian  Indians  but  not  originally  from 
the  Lee-Shepard  mission  region. 

Others  taking  part  in  the  services  were:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walton  Skipworth. 
Fortland,  over  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Conference;  Rev.  E.  A. 
Fogg,  Taft;  Rec.  E.  C.  Richards,  Willamette  University';  Rev.  H.  H.  Miles. 
Siletz ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Williams,  Nelscott;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harold  Newman,  in 
charge  of  the  music. and  singing;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  Woodburn  chapter 
D.A.R.  and  Dallas  Boy  Scouts  under  direction  of  George  Rowell,  Oscar 
Haytor,  Dallas,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Milligan,  Salem. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Warren,  Oceanlake,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements. 

OREGON  CONFERENCE  "CENTENARY"  AT  CHAMPOEG 

Sunday,  August  22,  1937 

3:300  Clock 

Auspices  Conference  Historical  Society 

Presiding.  Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson.  President 

Commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Oregon 
Mission  July  18,  1837  and  the  double  "Honeymoon"  of  Jason  Lee  and 
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Anna  Maria  Pittman,  together  with  Cyrus  Shepard  and  Susan  Downing, 
over  the  now  Salmon  River  Trail  to  the  Ocean,  August  22,  1837. 

Program  at  Champoeg,  August  22,  1937 

"America" — All  Sing — Robert  Klemple,  Director. 

Hymn — "When  All  Thy  Mercies." 

Anthems — "Across  the  Sea  of  Life"  Herbert;  "Praise  Ye  the  Father" 
Gounod — Jason  Lee  Church  Young  People's  Vested  Choir. 

Invocation — The  Rev.  Walton  Skipworth,  D.D.  (For  more  than  50  years 
an  honored  member  of  the  Oregon  Conference). 

Anthem — "Remember  Now  Thy  Creator"  Adams — The  Jason  Lee 
Church  Young  Men's  Quartette. 

The  90th  Psalm — J.  R.  Jeffrey,  Pastor,  Oregon  City,  First  Protestant 
Church  West  of  Rocky  Mountains. 

Hymn — "Watchman  Tell  Us  of  the  Night." 

Address — "The  Oregon  Mission  Centennial" — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Canse, 
D.D. 

Anthems — "The  Lord  is  My  Strength"  Koschet ;  "Are  Ye  Able"  Marlatt 
— The  Leslie  Church  Queen  Esther  Vested  Choir. 

Address — -"The  Honeymoon  Trip  of  the  Lee's  and  Shepard's" — The 
Rev.  William  Wallace  Wallace  Youngson,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

Hymn — "I  Will  Sing  You  a  Song." 

Address — "Jason  Lee  and  Willamette  University" — The  Rev.  Bruce  R. 
Baxter,  D.D.,  L.L.D. ,  President  Willamette  University. 

Anthem — The  Newberg  Church  Choir. 

Anthem — "God  So  Loved  the  World",  from  the  Crucifixion — Combined 
Salem  and  Newberg  Choirs,  Robert  Klemple,  Director. 

Benediction — The  Rev.  Louis  Magin,  D.D. 

This  is  the  romantic  and  true  story  of  the  wife  of  the  first  missionary 
of  any  denomination  to  go  to  the  old  Oregon  Country  as  the  result  of  the 
visit  of  the  four  Flathead  Indians  to  General  Clark  in  St.  Louis  in  1831. 
General  Clark  was  the  Clark  of  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of 
1805  sent  by  President  Jefferson  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Miss  Pittman  was  a  New  York  girl  who  embarked  at  Boston  for  the  trip 
around  the  Horn  to  Oregon  in  1835.  It  was  in  the  thought  of  the  Mission- 
ary Board  that  when  she  arrived  in  Oregon  she  would  become  the  bride  of 
Jason  Lee,  whom  she  had  once  met  but  scarcely  knew,  and  it  so  happened. 

The  lot  of  a  pioneer  missionary  wife  in  very  early  days  was  a  hard  one. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  was  much  of  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the 
Old  Oregon  Country  for  Mrs.  Lee. 

'O,  see  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted,  and  measured  out  in  seas  of  tears: 
O.  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
Love's  eastern  window  all  wide  open 

with  curtains  drawn 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  the  dawn: 
O,  dawn  at  last,  long-look' d  for  day! 
Lake  thine  own  things  and  come  away." 

—Richard  Crash  aw   ( 1613-1 649) 

MORE  ABOUT  JASON  LEE 
On  July  26,  1838,  while  her  husband  was  on  his  way  East  in  search  of 
reenforcerrients  for  his  work,  Anna  Maria  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Both  died 
and  were  buried  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lee  Mission  Cemetery  in  Salem, 
Oregon.    The  following  is  a  part  of  the  epitaph  on  her  tombstone: 

Beneath  This  Sod. 

the  first  ever  broken  in  Oregon 

for  the  reception  of  a 

white  mother  and  child, 

lie  the  remains 

of 

ANNA  MARIA  PITTMAN. 

wife  of 

Rev.  Jason  Lee, 

and  infant  son. 

His  second  wife,  Lucy  Thompson,  also  died  in  childbirth  in  1842,  but 
the  daughter  survived. 

In  1844  Jason  Lee  returned  East.  He  caught  a  severe  cold,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Stanstead,  Canada.  But  in  June,  1906,  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Salem,  Oregon,  and  buried  beside  those  of  his  wives.  A  thousand 
persons  attended  the  solemn  reinterment  ceremony,  and  prominent  citizens 
of  Oregon  made  addresses. 

Of  Jason  Lee,  former  Governor  Geer  of  Oregon  says  in  his  book:  "Jason 
Lee  founded  a  mission,  started  a  school  which  ultimately  became  Willam- 
ette University  at  Salem,  opened  several  farms,  made  the  first  move  towards 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  new  country,  and  employed  every  hour 
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of  his  time  until  his  unfortunate  death  in  spreading  the  gospel,  not  only  of 
religion,  but  of  those  earthly  activities  which  make  for  the  uplift  of  men 
and  women." 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a  former  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
E.  O.  Haven,  was  also  buried  in  this  Mission  Cemetery  in  Salem.  Elected 
a  bishop  in  1880,  he  died  in  Salem,  August  2,  1881.  A  plain  granite 
monument  marks  his  grave  and  on  it  one  may  read:  "His  life  was  beautiful, 
his  death  triumphant,  his  work  abiding." 

The  Historical  Society  of  the  Oregon  Conference  sponsored  the  com- 
memoration of  the  organization  of  the  Oregon-California  Mission  by  the 
General  Conference,  held  in  May,  1848,  in  the  Smithfield  Street  Church — 
"Old  Brimstone  Corner" — Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  at  which  time  the  Rev. 
William  Roberts  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Beverly  Waugh  to  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Oregon-California  Mission.  This  marked  the  closing  of 
the  FOREIGN  Mission  in  Oregon  begun  by  Jason  Lee  in  1834.  The  Ore- 
gon-California Mission  was  authorized  in  May,  1848.  It  was  organized  in 
1849.  The  Oregon  Annual  Conference  was  organized  in  1853.  The  union 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  'Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Oregon  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1939. 

The  Rev.  William  Roberts  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  and  formerly 
of  the  Newark,  N.J.  Annual  Conference,  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur 
of  the  Black  River  Conference  in  Northern  New  York,  on  nomination  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  had,  on  September  16,  1846,  offered  themselves 
to  represent  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Oregon  territory.  They  were  accepted  by 
the  Board  and  William  Roberts  was  designated  as  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Oregon  Mission  in  succession  to  Jason  Lee  and  George  Gary.  Roberts 
and  Wilbur,  in  November  1846,  sailed  for  San  Francisco  Bay.  They 
landed,  April  24,  1847,  at  Yerba  Buena,  now  San  Francisco,  named  for  Saint 
Francis.  They  had  been  charged  by  the  Board  to  make  a  survey  in  California 
enroute  to  Oregon  in  1847.  They  stopped  in  Monterey  and  the  Golden 
Gate,  in  early  Spring.  "The  Valley  of  San  Francisco  is  small,"  Roberts 
wrote,  "I  counted  about  sixty  tenements  including  houses,  barns,  tents,  etc., 
and  rents  are  at  highest  New  York  prices." 

The  next  day,  April  25,  1847,  Roberts  preached  in  Brown  Hotel.  "The 
bar  was  closed  and  the  billiard  room  locked  up  until  the  service  was  over." 
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In  May  a  "Class"  was  organized.  In  common  with  most  San  Francisco 
residents  of  that  day  many  of  the  members  of  this  group  later  left  for  the 
mines.  But  the  majority  of  them  returned  to  carry  on  their  witness  for 
Christ.  This  was  the  first  Protestant  Church  organization  in  California. 
Thus  enroute  to  Oregon  in  1847,  and  compelled  to  wait  for  sometime 
around  the  Bay,  not  content  to  be  idle  and  eager  to  do  good,  they  organized 
this  first  Protestant  religious  work  in  California  and  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  Empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  arrived  in 
Oregon  City  June  23,  1847.  Eleven  days  later  Roberts  was  summoned  to 
deliver  the  First  Independence  Day  oration — out  in  the  woods — in  the 
two  year  old  City  of  Portland. 


I 

Rev.  William  Roberts,  Superintendent  of  Oregon  Mission. 
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While  coming  to  Oregon  Wilbjar  fell  into  the  sea.  His  rescue  was  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  For  fifteen  minutes  he  battled  the  wind  and  waves  in 
shark-infested  waters.  With  Wilbur  out  of  the  story,  Oregon  Methodism 
would  be  different  from  what  it  is  today.  Wilbur  planted  schools,  built 
churches,  evangelized  Southern  Oregon,  pioneered  in  the  Inland  Empire 
and  became  our  greatest  Missionary  to  the  Indians.  Roberts  was  supported 
in  a  wonderful  way  by  Wilbur. 

Too  little  do  the  people  of  these  commonwealths  know  about  these 
Knights  of  the  Saddle  Bags.  Roberts  might  have  had  ease  and  honor  as 
Pastor  of  large  churches  in  the  East.  He  preferred  rather  to  serve  in  the 
vast  unknown  west  where  his  companions,  by  day,  were  his  horses,  his  Bible 
and  his  "Invisible  Guest",  and,  by  night,  the  lonely  mountaineer,  howling 
wolves  and  Indians. 

The  Rev.  C.  O.  Hosford  tells  us  that  when  he  came  to  Portland,  in  1847, 
to  spend  a  day  in  looking  up  Methodist  people  and  to  arrange  for  a  Sabbath 
service  to  be  held  soon  by  William  Roberts,  he  followed  a  trail  from 
Oregon  City  on  the  East  side  of  the  Willamette  River  and  was  ferried  across 
the  river  and  landed  where  now  is  Stark  Street.  After  clambering  over  a 
lot  of  logs  he  found  Portland  and  counted  just  14  rude  houses  constituting 
the  embryo  Metropolis.  Roberts  came  two  weeks  later  and  preached  in  the 
"Cooper's  Shop".  Sometime  in  1848  a  "Class"  was  formed.  Such  was  the 
humble  beginning  of  a  Society  whose  impress  has  been  felt  not  alone  upon 
the  religious  and  social  life  of  Portland  but  upon  the  life  of  what  is  now 
"The  Western  Jurisdiction  of  The  Methodist  Church".  Roberts  found 
Governor  George  Abernathy,  the  Sheriff,  Joe  Meek,  and  a  few  officers  as 
members  of  the  Oregon  Mission.  He  found,  too,  David  Leslie,  Alvin  F. 
Waller,  J.  L.  Parrish  and  a  few  local  preachers  and  young  ministers  who 
had  been  identified  with  the  Oregon  Mission  under  Jason  Lee  and  George 
Gary.  Oregon  City  had  a  church  building  and  30  members.  Salem  had 
109  members  but  no  edifice  except  the  school  chapel.  It  was  started  as  a 
church  by  David  Leslie  in  1841.  The  Yamhill  circuit  had  the  most 
members. 

Bishop  Waugh,  having,  by  the  Spring  of  1848,  secured  William  Roberts 
as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon-California  Mission  Conference,  the 
General  Conference  thereby  authorized  it  with  William  Roberts  as  Superin- 
tendent. Roberts  thereupon  organized  the  Oregon-California  Mission  Con- 
frence  in   May,    1848   which   included   in   its   area   the   Oregon   territory, 
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California  and  New  Mexico.  Four  years  later,  1853,  the  Oregon  Confer- 
ence was  organized  with  15  preachers,  773  members  and  224  probationers. 
Robert's  visit  to  Utah  in  1866  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Mission  there. 
In  fact,  Roberts  was  the  apostle  of  Methodism  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dr.  John  M.  Canse  found  the  records  of  William  Roberts,  believed  to 
have  been  lost,  containing  detailed  reports  of  remarkable  gains.  On  his 
arrival  in  Oregon  in  1847  Roberts  located  in  Oregon  City  where  he  encoun- 
tered the  tragic  needs  of  the  settlers  frightened  by  enraged  Indians  from 
east  of  the  mountains.  To  the  Provisional  Government  he  advanced  SI 500 
for  defense  and  to  help  send  representatives  to  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
relief. 

Roberts  was  sturdily  built,  well-trained  and  a  man  who  commanded 
respect  wherever  he  went.  His  work  was  largely  in  the  Oregon  territory, 
but,  on  his  second  visit  to  California,  he  organized  the  Coloma  Church — 
the  first  Protestant  church  in  the  mines  of  California. 

On  January  24.  1848  James  W.  Marshall  picked  up  a  yellow  flake  of 
metal  on  the  south  Fork  of  the  American  River,  about  45  miles  from 
Sacramento,  California.  This  bit  of  metal  touched  off  the  now  famous 
migration  of  the  "49rs".  In  the  fall  of  1849  Rev.  Isaac  Owen  was 
appointed  to  Sacramento  City,  Stockton  and  Coloma  Mills,  following  the 
organization  of  the  Society  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
work  in  the  west — the  Rev.  William  Roberts — who  had  visited  Coloma  in 
the  Spring  of  1849-  When  he  left  for  Oregon  he  appointed  the  Rev.  Elihu 
Anthony  as  the  Pastor  at  Coloma  for  the  remaining  months  until  Confer- 
ence. The  "Forty- Niners"  built  the  Church.  Edwin  Markham  was  a 
member  of  this  church  while  he  was  teaching  at  Coloma  and  gaining  his 
early  reputation  as  a  Poet — at  the  age  of  22  years. 

William  Roberts  organized  the  First  Church  in  California  and  on 
October  12.  1848,  set  up  a  building  fund  for  erection  of  an  edifice.  Later 
he  shipped  lumber  from  Oregon.  The  building  was  begun  but  because  of 
insufficient  funds  and  lumber  it  was  not  finished  until  the  arrival  of 
William  Taylor.  On  his  arrival  he  met  "Brother"  John  Trubody,  the  first 
local  layman,  whom  he- found  to  be  a  "true  body  in  every  respect  and 
helpful".  He  organized  a  class  of  six  members.  From  this  nucleus  was 
born  "The  First  Methodist  and  the  First  Church  in  San  Francisco".  A 
century  of  Methodism  in  California  was  celebrated  on  April  25,  1947 
when  more  than  1500  people  assembled  from  the  churches  of  the  California 
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Conference  for  a  Centenary  Founding  Jubilee.  The  general  chairman  of 
the  celebration  was  the  Rev.  Shirley  T.  Sherrill,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  same  church  of  which  our  own  Rev.  Daniel  W. 
Stevens,  Pastor  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  was  Pastor  before  coming  to  us.  This 
present  church  is  the  fifth  church  occupied  by  "First  Church"  since  William 
Roberts  preached  in  Brown  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  April  25th,  1847.  It  was 
dedicated  October  8,  1911  by  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  climaxed  by  a 
week  of  services.  This  church  cost  $70,000.  The  founding  of  class  meet- 
ings, Sunday  schools,  churches,  church  schools  and  institutes  became 
inevitable.  The  settlement  of  the  "Boundary  Question"  was  logically  neces- 
sary. The  sovereignty  of  the  American  Government  made  Oregon  a  State 
of  the  Union.  Thus  we  see  that  William  Roberts  organized  the  church  in 
all  the  vast  territory  known  as  the  "Oregon  Country"  of  which  the  Oregon 
River — now  the  Columbia  River — was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
geographical  features.  The  region  thus  designated  originally  comprised  all 
the  land  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
vaguely  deliminated  border  of  the  great  Spanish  southwest  to  the  equally 
vague  delimination  of  British  America  and  the  Russian  possessions  on  the 
North. 

By  the  treaty  of  1819  the  Southern  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  42nd 
parallel.  In  1846  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  a  Southern 
boundary  along  the  49°  parallel.  From  an  area  of  more  than  300,000 
miles  within  these  boundaries  were  later  carved  the  present  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  in  their  entirety  and  Montana  and  Wyoming  in 
considerable  part.  They  thus  became  undisputed  American  soil.  The  new 
territory  of  Oregon  embraced  all  of  the  original  Oregon  Country  between 
the  42nd  and  49th  parallel  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  reduced 
to  the  confines  of  the  present  State  of  Oregon  in  1853,  when  the  rest  of 
the  original  area  was  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Washington.  From  this 
latter  was  detached,  in  1863,  the  eastern  part  to  form  the  largest  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Idaho. 

The  treaty  of  "Joint  Control"  was  in  effect  when  John  McLoughlin, 
destined  to  be  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the  territory  for  20  years, 
came  down  the  Columbia  River  to  Fort  George,  appointed  Chief  Factor 
of  tb'»  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1824.  Within  a  year  he  built  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River.  He  was  six  feet  two,  beaver 
hatted  and  already  white-haired  at  40.    McLoughlin  knew  how  to  control 
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the  half-white  trappers.  He  made  beaver-hunting  vassals  of  the  Indians 
and,  for  a  long  time,  succeeded  in  crushing  all  competition.  He  knew  how 
to  give  places  in  the  Georgian  Mahogany  at  his  table.  With  Fort  Vancou- 
ver as  the  capital,  he  was  King  of  a  vast  domain  stretching  from  California 
to  Alaska  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea.  He  aided  newcomers 
with  credit  and  counsel. 

The  Methodist  missionaries  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1834,  and  subse- 
quently, had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  question  of  Oregon's  entering 
into  the  National  Domain.  In  June  1846  the  slogan  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  when  James  K.  Polk  was  the  nominee  and  Henry  Clay  was  the  whig 
nominee,  was  "54  degrees  forty  minutes  or  fight."  The  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  finaly  fixed  the  40th  degree  of  North 
latitude  as  our  boundary.  It  is  altogether  clear  that  we  would  not  have 
obtained  even. that  if  our  Pioneers  had  not  been  in  possession  of  the  land. 
Emigrants  were  induced  to  seek  Oregon  because  the  Methodists  had 
pioneered  tht  way. 

William  Roberts,  by  direction  of  Bishop  Janes,  appointed  no  presiding 
elder  on  the  Oregon  District,  which  included  all  of  the  U.  S.  Territory 
fiom  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific,  1800  miles  east  and  west;  and  from 
the  California  line  in  north  latitude  39  degrees  to  the  40th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  650  miles,  including  an  area  of  1,170,000  square  miles.  The 
States  included  in  the  Oregon  District,  as  existing  in  1851,  were  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Only  xhe  western 
part  of  this  immense  area  was  sparsely  settled ;  the  actual  distance  east  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  about  300  miles.  There  were  from  10  to  12  charges 
and  about  600  members.  The  population  of  Oregon  in  1850  was:  Whites, 
13,294;  Indians,-  about  100,000.  The  Whites  were  scattered  over  the 
western  part  of  Oregon.  The  vast  regions  between  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  the  Missouri  River  were  peopled  only  by  wild  beasts  and  savages.  In 
western  Oregon  the  people  were  scattered  in  mile  sections  and  half-mile 
sections.  There  were  from  600  to  800  in  Portland,  450  in  Oregon  City, 
500  in  Salem,  150  in  Astoria  and  300  in  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia. 
There  were  long  horse-back  rides  with  rivers  to  ford  and  swim,  making  the 
work  hard  and  perilous  but  there  was  kind,  hospitable  treatment,  excellent 
meetings  and  some  success. 

In  November  1851,  the  Oregon  Mission  Annual  Conference  was  held  in 
Portland  by  William  Roberts  who  divided  the  work  into  two  Districts — 
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Oiegoii  District,  under  himself,  including  Salem  and  all  below  it  to  the 
sea,  also  Olympia,  Steilacoom,  Seattle,  Mound  Prairie,  Cowlitz  and  Mary's 
River  District,  with  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  Superintendent,  including  Lebanon, 
Calapooia,  Albany,  Marysville,  Belknap's  Settlement,  Eugene,  Roseburg, 
Jacksonville,  Phoenix.  This  District  required  12  weeks  of  travel  four  times 
a  year — with  one  rest-week  each  quarter,  making  2,250  miles  of  travel  a 
year — on  muleback,  horseback,  steamer,  canoe — quite  full  enough  of 
exposure,  hardships  and  peril. 

In  March,  1853,  Bishop  Edward  R.  Ames  came  as  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  held  the  first  full  and  regularly  constituted 
and  organized  Conference  of  the  Church  in  Oregon.  He  made  three 
Districts — Willamette  River,  Umpqua  and  Puget  Sound.  The  Jason  Lee 
Mission  ceased  to  be.  Oregon  became  an  integral  part  of  the  system  and 
connection  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After  14  years  of  tutelage 
wc-  were  graduated  to  a  full-fledged  and  fully-equipped  Conference  of 
Methodism.  The  property  interests  of  the  Missionary  Society  were  closed 
— consisting  of  certain  educational  plants  which  had  been  nurtured  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  notably  Clackamas  Female  Seminary  in  Oregon 
City  which  was  sold  and  the  avails  turned  over  to  the  assets  of  Willamette 
University  of  which  Rev.  F.  S.  Hoyt  was  the  able  administrator  and 
President — a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

This  Episcopal  visit  of  Bishop  Ames  in  Oregon  City  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Ministers  and  laymen.  His  sermons  were  popular  and 
effective.  He  was  a  wise  counsellor,  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  large  business 
ability.  This  organization  of  the  Annual  Conference  came  none  too  soon. 
A  large  overland  emigration  from  Western  States  poured  into  Oregon. 
Methodist  Ministers  found  them.  Enlargement  and  increase  came  to  the 
Church.  Churches  were  built.  Revivals  followed  and  Sunday  Schools  were 
organized.  Gustavus  and  Harvey  Hines  came  from  the  General  Confer- 
ence. Gustavus,  the  elder,  had  been  one  of  the  earlier  Missionaries.  He  and 
his  wife  had  adopted  the  only  daughter  of  Jason  Lee.  She  came  with  them 
and  married  in  Salem.  These  Hines  brothers  were  men  of  marked  zeal  and 
ability.  Gustavus  died  here  full  of  years  and  honor.  Harvey  Hines  became 
a  patriarch  among  his  brethren.  The  work  prospered  and  prevailed  in  the 
year  following  Bishop  Ames'  presidency.  In  Southern  Oregon  James  H. 
Wilbur  built  and  opened  a  Seminary  called  the  Umpqua  Academy  and 
organized  all  the  work  in  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  Valleys.    The 
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gathering  of  the  Ministers  at  the  next  Annual  Conference  was  with  rejoic- 
ing. "Father"  Wilbur  was  a  very  hearty  and  earnest  worker.  His  spirit  was 
contagious.    His  associates  caught  the  holy  flame. 

The  Conference  Session  of  1854  was  held  in  the  Belknap  Settlement  in 
Benton  County  fifty  miles  south  of  Salem.  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  had 
been  assigned  to  hold  it  but  he  was  detained  by  an  accident  to  his  steamer. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pearne  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  preached  the  Conference  sermon.  The  audience  was  large  and 
the  interest  was  great.  Dr.  Pearne  had  just  reached  the  peroration  of  his 
discourse  when  a  man,  wearing  a  linen  duster  and  bearing  a  gripsack, 
entered  the  log  church  and  took  a  seat  just  inside  the  door.  Dr.  Pearne  had 
never  seen  the  Bishop  nor  a  likeness  of  him — but  he  said:  "If  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  entered  the  house  is  Bishop  Simpson,  for  whom  we  have 
been  looking  so  long,  he  will  please  come  forward  and  I  will  introduce  him 
to  the  audience."  The  effect  was  electric.  The  Bishop  delivered  an  earnest 
exhortation  and  announced  that  he  would  preach  at  the  afternoon  hour.  It 
was  a  sermon  of  great  power — some  wept — some  shouted — an  occasion 
never  to  be  forgotten.  His  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  that  frontier  audience 
in  that  log  church  was  unmistakable.  It  made  the  name  of  Belknap  Settle- 
ment a  sacred  name  in  our  Conference  Annals — one  to  be  spoken  of  with 
the  highest  solemnity.   It  was  a  Jerusalem  Pentacost. 

In  the  Oregon  Methodist  circles  of  that  period  a  few  stand  out  promi- 
nently on  the  horizon.  Commanding  was  James  H.  Wilbur,  the  vigorous, 
self-sacrificing,  laborious,  popular,  and  useful  man,  because  he  was  so 
manly  and  noble;  Alvan  F.  Waller,  staid,  sedate,  sensible  and  good; 
J.  L.  Parrish,  genial,  practical  and  of  strong  personality;  David  Leslie,  the 
patriarch  of  the  early  comers,  kindly,  thoughtful,  devout;  Nehemiah  Doane, 
retiring,  unobtrusive;  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  6l  years  an  itinerant  leader  in 
church  and  state,  14  years  in  Oregon  and  the  First  Editor  of  the  Pacific 
Christian  Advocate  which  began  publication  in  1854 — our  pioneer  in 
literature  and  moulder  of  public  opinion  and  consul  for  our  Government 
in  the  West  Indies ;  John  Flinn,  great,  Irish  soul,  full  of  sympathy  and  love ; 
Francis  S.  Hoyt,  resourceful,  meditative  and  lovable  President  of  Willam- 
ette University;  J.  S.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  Portland  Academy  and 
Female  Seminary,  scholarly  and  cheerful;  Gustavus  and  Harvey  K.  Hines — 
the  strong  and  brave  brothers,  and  Clinton  Kelly,  ubuquitous  and  dynamic, 
colonizer  and  prophet. 
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Among  laymen  we  name  George  Abernathy,  Governor ;  Alanson  Beers ; 
George  Holman  and  his  estimable  wife;  Philip  L.  Edwards  and  Courtney 
M.  Walker,  who  helped  in  establishing  the  Mission;  H.  K.  W.  Perkins; 
Dr.  Elijah  White;  Hamilton  Campbell;  Dr.  Ira  L.  Babcock;  W.  H. 
Willson;  Webley  Hauxhurst;  Mrs.  Chloe  A.  Clark  Willson;  Joseph  S. 
Smith  and  many  others — all  persons  of  great  energy  who  left  their  indelible 
influence  and  impress  upon  this  Oregon  Country  as  a  Territory  and  as  a 
State.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these  early  residents,  colonists  and  mis- 
sionaries were  potent  factors  in  determining  the  settlement  of  the 
"Boundary  Qustion"  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Our  tribute  to  Jason  Lee  is  found  elsewhere.  Jason  Lee,  founder  of 
civilization  in  Oregon,  man  of  vision,  great  missionary,  Oregon's  most 
heroic  figure  whose  statue  will  be  placed  in  our  Nation's  Hall  of  Statuary! 
With  him,  forever,  will  be  placed  the  names  of  Anna  Maria  Pittman, 
Cyrus  Shepard,  Susan  Downing  and  Daniel  Lee! 

Towering  over  the  next  epoch  in  Oregon's  development  is  William 
Roberts — Prince  of  the  Church — Oregon's  first  great  circuit  rider — suc- 
cessor to  Jason  Lee  as  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Mission  and  of  the 
Oregon-California  Mission  Conference  and  presiding  Elder  and  Pastor  in 
the  Oregon  Conference.  He  was  thirty- four  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Oregon,  June  23,  1847.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  eloquent  as  a 
preacher,  charming  in  manner  and  elegant  in  diction.  The  music  of  his 
voice  lingered  long  in  the  memory  of  Oregon  pioneers.  He  preached  the 
gospel,  organized  churches  and  endured  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Jason  Lee  established  a  Mission.  William  Roberts  organized 
a  church.  Today  he  looms  before  us  in  mountainlike  grandeur,  standing 
forth  in  our  church  like  a  peak  of  our  Cascades.  He  was  not  an  adventurer, 
seeking  gain  and  glory  but 

"The  love  of  Christ  did  him  constrain 
To  seek  the  souls  of  wandering  men." 

He  was  first  among  equals.  He  would  have  graced  the  Board  of  Bishops. 
His  character,  his  eloquence  and  executive  ability  opened  to  him  the  leading 
pulpits  of  the  east — but  he  came  west  and  stayed!  He  became  the  real 
successor  of  Jason  Lee,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  East,  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  Mission.  In  noble  gifts,  in  missionary  ardor,  in  sustained 
enthusiasm  and  in  forward  looking  plans  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Roberts 
took  up  the  mantle  of  Lee.    Back  of  them  was  a  wilderness — no  schools, 
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no  churches,  no  agriculture,  no  houses  and  no  civilization.  There  were 
trappers,  fur  traders  and  a  few  white  men  with  native  wives.  There  was 
adventure  without  purpose  in  life.  William  Roberts  took  this  raw  material 
and  built  it  into  a  social  order  and  into  a  house  of  God.  On  July  4,  1947 
we  commemorated  his  Centennial  by  assembling  at  Barview — our  Meth- 
odist Youth  Camp  by-the-sea — for  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Independence  Day  Oration  delivered  by  him  in  the  two  year  old  City  of 
Portland,  July  3,  1847 — eleven  days  after  William  Roberts  arrived  in 
Oregon.  The  anniversary  oration  was  delivered  by  the  writer  as  President 
of  the  Historical  Society. 

Now! 

At    the    Conference    Session    July    15-20,    1948;    we    celebrated    One 

Hundred  Years  of  Methodism  in  Oregon — A  Founding  Day  Jubilee — a 

Centennial  commemorating  the  authorization  by  the  General  Conference  of 

the  Oregon-California  Mission,  with  William  Roberts  as  Superintendent. 

"On  God,  and  God-like  men  ive  build  ourTrust. 
O  God!  to  us  may  Grace  be  given  to  follow  in  their  train." 

OREGON  STATE  SONG 

Land  of  the  Empire  Builder, 

Land  of  the  Golden  West, 
Conquered  and  held  by  freemen, 

Fairest  and  the  best, 
Onward  and  upward  ever, 
.  Forward  and  on,  and  on. 
Hail  to  thee,  Land  of  Heroes, 

My.  Oregon. 

(Editorial — Portland  Oregonian) 
A  METHODIST  CENTENNIAL 

One  hundred  years  a,go  in  May  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
toward  transition  of  that  religious  body's  work  in  Oregon  from  the 
status  of  foreign  mission  to  that  of  organized  church.  The  Oregon 
conference,  to  be  held  in  Portland,  June  15-20,  will  commemorate  this 
centennial. 

The  Rev.  William  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur  had  already 
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come  to  Oregon  to  be  successors  to  Jason  Lee  and  George  Gary,  and  as 
representatives  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions.  Lee's  work  for  the 
church  had  begun  in  1834  and  was  primarily  the  establishing  of  a 
mission.  The  Pittsburgh  conference  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  to 
be  superintendent  of  what  was  at  that  time  given  the  name  of  Oregon- 
California  mission,  his  leading  function  to  organize  a  church. 

Roberts  and  Wilbur  had  landed  in  San  Francisco  (then  Yerba  Buena) 
in  April,  1847.  It  was  a  village  of  sixty  tenements,  including  houses, 
barns  and  tents.  The  day  after  their  arrival  was  a  Sunday,  and  Roberts 
preached  in  the  Brown. hotel,  which  closed  its  bar  and  billiard  room 
until  the  services  were  over.  There  the  two  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
first  Protestant  organization  in  California. 

The  two  clergymen  arrived  at  Oregon  City  on  June  23,  1847,  and 
eleven  days  later  Roberts  delivered  Portland's  first  Independence  day 
oration.    The  town  had  fourteen  rude  houses. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Oregon  City  a  Methodist  congregation  of 
thirty  members,  who  had  their  own  church  building,  and  Salem  had  a 
congregation  of  109  members,  but  no  edifice  except  a  school  chapel. 

Roberts  organized  the  Oregon-California  mission  conference  in  May, 
1848.  Four  years  later  the  Oregon  conference  was  organized  with  fifteen 
preachers,  773  members  and  224  probationers.  Its  territorial  area  em- 
braced 1,170,000  square  miles,  but  only  the  far  western  portion  was 
then  settled — and  that  sparsely. 

In  1853  Edward  R.  Jones  came  as  the  first  Methodist  bishop,  and 
held  the  first  fully  constituted  conference  of  the  church.  Oregon  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  system  after  fourteen  years 
of  tutelage. 

The  Rev.  William  Wallace  Youngson,  from  whose  historical  state- 
ment prepared  for  the  centennial  observance  the  foregoing  data  were 
taken,  speaks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  as  "Oregon's  first  great  circuit 
rider.  .  .  .  He  was  the  first  among  equals.  He  would  have  graced  the 
board  of  bishops.  His  character,  his  eloquence  and  executive  ability 
opened  to  him  the  leading  pulpits  of  the  East — but  he  came  west  and 
stayed.  .  .  .  Roberts  took  up  the  mantle  of  Lee.  Back  of  them  was  a 
wilderness.  .  .  .  There  were  trappers,  fur  traders  and  a  few  white  men 
with  native  wives.  There  was  adventure  without  purpose  in  life. 
William  Roberts  took  this  raw  material  and  built  it  into  a  social  order 
and  into1  a  house  of  God." 

"Presented  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  reverent  and  grateful  remembrance 
of  Robert  Booth,  pioneer  minister  of  the  Oregon  country,  by  his  son,  Robert 
A.  Booth,  commemorating  the  labors  and  achievements  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  who,  as  Circuit  Riders,  became  the  friends,  counselors  and 
evangels  to  the  pioneers  on  every  American  frontier  and  who,  at  all  times 
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and  everywhere,  gave  his  strength  to  the  weak,  his  sympathy  to  the  suffer- 
ing, his  substance  to  the  poor,  his  heart  to  God." 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  19,  1924,  at  1 1  o'clock,  this  equestrian 
statue,  Alexander  Phimister  Proctor,  Sculptor,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated. 
Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson  was  Chairman  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Walter  M.  Pierce,  for  this  great  and  historic  event.  The  Quarterly 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  for  June  1924  devoted  more  than  twenty 
pages  to  report  the  exercises  and  the  addresses  incident  to  this  great  civic 
occasion. 


THE  CIRCUIT  RIDER 
Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

'God  tramps  on  through  the  scourging  rains, 

God  vaults  into  the  saddle, 
Rides  alone  past  the  dusty  plains, 

God's  back  bends  to  the  paddle — 
Cedar  branches  and  sunlight  through! 
And  on,  still  on,  speeds  the  lone  canoe! 

God  rides  out  on  His  ancient  quest. 
Healing,  saving,  commanding; 

Here  in  the  savage,  unknown  west: 
Settlement,  cabin,  landing — 

Well  they  know  the  steady  beat. 

In  the  stillness,  of  God's  horse's  feet. 

God  leads  to  grace  the  pioneers, 
Who  walk  each  hour  with  danger: 

Knows  these  grim  men  for  His  peers. 
Gives  His  bread  to  the  stranger : 

Doing  all  that  a  neighbor  can, 
God  rides  still,  a  weary  man. 

God  rides  out!  And  founds  three  states : 
Their  courage,   their  defender; 

Guides  their  loves  and  tones  their  hates, 
Leads  them  into  splendor! 

God — in  the  Circuit  Rider's  breast — 

Once  more,  God  built  a  world — our  West. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  1808 
The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  1808,  copy  of 
which  has  just  come  into  the  possession  of  the  writer  and  which  is  now  in 
the  Historic  Room  in  the  new  Library  Building  of  Willamette  University, 
tells  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seven  annual  Conferences  as  of  that  year, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Neiv  England  Conference  shall  include  the  District  of  Maine, 
and  the  Boston,  New  London,  and  Vermont  Districts. 

2.  The  New  York  Conference;  comprehending  the  New  York,  Pittsfield, 
Albany,  Cayuga  and  upper  Canada  districts. 

3.  The  Philadelphia  Conference  shall  include  the  remainder  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  all  New  Jersey,  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Susquehannah  River,  the  Susquehannah  district, 
the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Peninsula. 

4.  The  Baltimore  Conference  shall  include  the  remainder  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  Northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  the  Carlisle  district  and  the  Green  Briar  District. 

5.  The  Virginia  Conference  shall  include  all  that  part  of  Virginia  which 
lies  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  all  that  part  of  North  Carolina  which  lies  on  the 
North  Side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  except  Wilmington,  also  the  circuits 
which  are  situated  on  the  branches  of  the  Yadkin. 

6.  The  South  Carolina  Conference  shall  include  the  remainder  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

7.  The  Western  Conference  shall  include  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  west  of  the  great 
River  Kanawha  with  the  Illinois  and  the  Natches,  provided,  that  the 
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Bishops  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  other  yearly  Conferences  in 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conference,  if  a  sufficiency  of  new  Circuits 
be  anywhere  formed  for  that  purpose. 

Question — How  are  the  Districts  to  be  formed? 

Answer — According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops. 

In  case  there  be  no  Bishops  to  travel  through  the  Districts  and  exercise 
the  Episcopal  office,  on  account  of  death  or  otherwise,  the  Districts  shall  be 
regulated  in  every  respect  by  the  year  Conferences  and  the  Presiding  Elders, 
till  the  ensuing  General  Conference  (ordination  only  excepted). 

Each  Annual  Conference  is  to  pay  its  proportionate  part  toward  the 
allowance  of  the  Bishops." 

That  was,  generally  speaking,  the  situation  as  to  Conferences  and 
Boundaries  when,  twenty-five  years  later,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
sent  Jason  Lee  as  Missionary  to  the  Oregon  Country. 

What  hath  God  wrought  through  the  Methodist  Church  since  Jason  Lee 
came  to  the  Oregon  Country!  There  are  now  seven  great  Jurisdictions  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  in  the  United  States  alone 
and  outposts  in  all  lands! 

This  rare  Copy  of  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  published  in  New  York  by  John  Wilson  and  Daniel  Hitt, 
with  J.  C.  Totten,  printer,  in  1808,  says  further: 

Section  V — Page  5  5 
of  Marriage 

"Question  1 — Do  we  observe  any  evil  which  has  prevailed  among  our 
Societies  with  respect  to  Marriage  ? 

Answer — Many  of  our  members  have  married  with  unaivakened  persons. 
This  has  produced  bad  effects;  they  have  either  been  hindered  for  life,  or 
have  turned  back  to  perdition. 

Question  2 — What  can  be  done  to  discourage  this? 

Answer  1 — Let  every  preacher  publicly  enforce  the  Apostle's  caution, 
'Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.    2  Cor.  6:14. 

2 — Let  him  declare,  whoever  does  this,  will  be  put  back  on  trial  for  six 
months. 

3 — When  any  such  is  put  back  on  trial,  let  a  suitable  exhortation  be 
subjoined. 
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4 — Let  all  be  exhorted  to  take  no  step  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  without 
advising  with  the  most  serious  of  their  brethren. 

Question  3 — Ought  any  woman  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 
parents  ? 

Answer — In  general  she  ought  not.  Yet  there  may  be  exceptions.  For  if, 
1.  A  woman  believe  it  to  be  her  duty  to  marry:  if,  2.  Her  parents  absolutely 
refuse  to  let  her  marry  any  Christian:  then  she  may,  nay,  ought  to  marry 
without  their  consent.  Yet  even  then  a  Methodist  preacher  ought  not  to 
be  married  to  her. 

We  do  not  prohibit  our  people  from  marrying  persons  who  are  not  of 
out  Society,  provided,  such  persons  have  the  form  and  are  seeking  the 
power  of  godliness ;  but  we  are  determined  to  discourage  their  marrying 
peisons  who  do  not  come  up  to  this  description.  And  even  in  a  doubtful 
case,  the  member  shall  be  put  back  on  trial." 
and 

Section  V-Page  56 
of  Dress 

Question — Should  we  insist  on  the  rules  concerning  dress  ? 

Answer — By  all  means.  This  is  no  time  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
superfluity  of  apparel.  Therefore  give  no  tickets  to  any,  till  they  have  left 
off  superfluous  ornaments.    In  order  to  do  this, 

1 .  Let  everyone  who  has  the  charge  of  a  Circuit,  read  the  thoughts  upon 
dress,  at  least  once  a  year  in  every  large  Society.  2.  In  visiting  the  classes, 
be  very  mild,  but  very  strict.  3.  Allow  of  no  exempt  case — Better  one 
suffer  than  many.  4.  Give  no  tickets  to  any  who  wear  high  heads,  enormous 
bonnets,  ruffles,  or  rings. 

What  has  God  wrought  in  America  and  the  World  since  1808  as 
evidenced  by  the  Discipline  of  1808  and  the  Discipline  of  1944?  Has  man 
fallen  or  risen  in  the  light  of  these  Disciplines  of  1808  and  1944? 

Now  March! 

You  remember  what  Angelo  said  to  one  of  his  pupils,  Donatello,  who 
asked  him  to  come  and  look  at  his  figure  of  St.  George  on  the  outside  of 
a  church  in  Florence.  The  great  sculptor  looked  at  it  with  admiration  and 
surprise.  Every  limb  was  perfect,  every  outline  complete,  the  face  lighted 
with  almost  human  intelligence,  the  brow  uplifted  and  the  foot  as  though 
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it  could  step  into  life.    As  Donatello  waited  for  Angelo's  decision,  the 
great  Sculptor  looked  at  the  statue,  slowly  lifted  his  hand  and  said : 
"No iv  March!" 

That  was  the  grandest  enconium  he  could  give  to  the  figure  of  St.  George 
in  marble.  That  is  God's  word  to  the  Church  of  John  Wesley  in  America 
and  around  the  world  today.  "I  have  given  thee  opportunity.  1  have  given 
thee  royal  men.  I  have  given  thee  knowledge.  I  have  given  thee  members. 
I  have  given  thee  my  "Day"  and  my  "Book."  I  have  given  thee  inspiring 
Promises.  Now  March! 

Battle  for  me.  Honor  me.  Keep  my  Day  holy.  Keep  my  Truth 
uncorrupted,  and,  above  all,  guard  and  serve  my  Nation,  which  I  have 
refined  by  the  fire  of  conflict  and  revolution.  Lead  America  to  higher 
and  better  things.  Make  it  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  Make  it  the  "Land 
of  Beulah" — a  "land  married  unto  the  Lord". 
March! 

Write  your  names  with  the  pen  of  holy  deeds  side  by  side  with  the 
names  of  the  Virginians  and  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  and  the 
Hollanders  and  the  descendants  of  John  Knox  and  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  John  Wesley's  and  Jason  Lee's. 

Now  March! 


'The  Circuit  Rider" — He  Helped  to  Build 


THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  each  of  our  states  lies  in  the  biography  and 
character  of  the  few  who  were  first  actors  in  the  history.  It  is  a  record, 
therefore,  of  the  individual  lives  of  men  and  women  rather  than  of  great 
events.  Such  were  the  opening  scenes  in  the  history  of  Oregon — not  the 
first  discoveries  and  explorations  but  the  conditions  that  started  the  perma- 
nent settlement  and  made  possible  the  social,  religious  and  political  life  of 
Oregon.  As  in  biography,  so  in  history,  we  desire  to  go  back  to  the  cradle 
and  watch  the  growth  of  social,  political  and  religious  life.  We  have  for 
the  origin  of  the  history  of  Oregon  an  abundance  of  written  and  printed 
contemporary  material.  Oregon  was  secured  to  the  United  States  by  a  train 
of  events  in  which  numerous  persons  were  important  factors.  Nevertheless, 
chief  credit  for  Oregon's  beginning  as  an  American  State  must  be  given  to 
the  missionary  effort  of  which  Jason  Lee  was  the  protagonist.  "It  is 
impossible  to  go  behind  Jason  Lee  in  Oregon  history.  Beyond  him  there 
were  no  schools,  no  churches,  no  homes,  no  agriculture,  no  Christianity, 
and  no  civilization,"  said  T.  T.  Geer,  a  former  Governor  of  Oregon. 

Jason  Lee  was  strong,  prudent,  clear  of  head  and  courageous  in  enter- 
prise. He  was  the  father  of  our  American  Oregon — this  Pioneer  Trail 
Blazer,  Colonizer  and  Missionary  who  waged  a  hard  conflict  to  achieve  for 
America  this  last  frontier  of  our  great  Northwest.  He  was  a  man  of  genuine 
piety  and  settled  beliefs.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  his  life.  The  task  of  educating  and  civilizing  the  Flathead 
Indians  of  that  time  proved  to  be  hopeless  but  he  did  not  know  that  when 
he  came  and  therefore  did  not  trouble  himself  with  doubts.  He  did  believe 
fully  in  the  future  of  this  great  country  but  at  first  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
Indian  could  not  be  a  factor  in  it.  On  the  contrary  he  thought  the  Indian 
might  be.    That  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  White  Man  100,000  Indians  were  in  the 
Oregon  Country.  By  1851  disease  had  reduced  the  number  to  25,000. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Indians  in  the  Willamette  Valley  had  disappeared  by 
the  time  the  Settlement  had  arrived.  The  1930  census  showed  5,000 
Indians  in  Oregon.  The  desert  waited  in  its  desolation,  holding  its  treasures 
under  the  seal  of  death  against  the  coming  of  the  strong  ones.  The  Prairies, 
with  their  velvety  dust  and  wide  illimitable  stretches  of  green  in  their 
spring  and  summer  verdures,  stretched  westward,  with  not  a  dozen  rivers 
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or  important  streams,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Indians  had  moved 
out  of  the  timber  onto  the  prairie  lands  far  to  the  west  and  south.  What 
a  delight  the  prairies  were  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  the  grass  was 
green  and  the  wild  flowers  grew  everywhere.  Little  rock-bottomed  creeks 
wormed  their  way  across  the  prairies  forming  small  pools  into  which  the 
water  ran  over  the  sparkling  brown  and  golden  pebbles.  In  them  silver- 
sides,  sun  fish  and  minnows  played  and  could  be  had  with  a  string  or  a 
pin  hook.  But  for  a  century  now  streets  and  houses  have  wiped  out  those 
kindly  rivulets  and  springs.  In  all  the  prairies  across  these  latitudes  the 
plow  has  come  and  filled  the  brooks.   Even  the  verdure  of  the  prairies  and 
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the  pastures  is  different.  The  brooks  are  dry.  The  land  has  changed.  The 
white  man  has  come.  The  primeval  fairyland  has  gone — rendered  desolate 
before  the  grim  reality  of  man's  harrow  and  his  plow,  his  highway  and  his 
house,  his  horse  and  his  cattle,  his  automobile  and  train  and  aircraft,  and 
all  the  realities  of  man's  fight  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  red 
man  who  did  not  sweat  much  nor  stop  to  drive  away  the  fairies,  knew,  in 
some  ways,  how  to  live  more  easily  in  their  land  than  his  proud  white 
brother — but!  pulling  his  long  gray  blanket  about  his  shoulders  he  wan- 
dered on  foot  to  become  "The  Forgotten  Man"!  and  walked  out  into 
oblivion. 

Indians  were  not  the  material  out  of  which  an  American  Commonwealth 
could  be  made.  There  was  not  a  social  organization  in  Oregon  and,  outside 
of  the  mission  and  fur  trading  posts,  there  was  no  responsible  authority  for 
a  considerable  period  afterwards. 

The  missionaries  founded  pioneer  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indians 
in  the  industrial  arts  and  handicrafts  and  in  religion.  By  reason  of  a  train 
of  events  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  the  Mission  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  primary  object,  but  did  lay  the  foundation  for  the  education  of 
white  settlers  in  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new. 
They  too  exerted  a  needful  influence  for  order.  They  supplied  the  incentive 
for  the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Country.  Prior  to  their  arrival  in  Oregon  it  cannot  be  said  that 
American  Settlement  had  even  begun.  Until  the  third  decade  of  the  century 
there  were  none  who  had  come  west  for  any  other  purpose  than  trade  and 
barter  and  none  who  had  expected  to  remain  and  build  up  the  country. 

These  details  possess  an  interest  since  they  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  creation 
of  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  smallest  details  of  the  beginning 
of  great  things  have  human  interest  and  historic  value.  As  missionaries  to 
the  Indians,  the  little  band  and  those  who  came  afterwards,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  successful.  After  a  few  years  not  many  Indinas  remained  to 
be  trained  or  educated.  T-hrs-was  not  the  fault  of  the  missionaries,  but  the 
inevitable  and  universal  consgqufnce,  repeated  here,  of  contact  of  the  white 
and  Indian  races.  But  as  settlers  and  colonizers  our  missionaries  came  out 
strong.  They,  with  the  reinforcements  sent  out  during  the  next  ten  years, 
became  the  chief  force  that  Americanized  Oregon  and  held  the  country 
until  the  general  immigration  began  to  arrive.  These  came  in  '39  and  '40; 
in  '42  and  '43,  '46  and  '47,  but  the  big  migration  came  in  1852-54. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Oregon's  history  is  the  part  the 
missionary  organization  had  in  development,  not  only  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  people,  but  in  a  marked  way  upon  the  social,  cultural,  educational 
and  political  life  of  the  Territory.  Preachers  preceded  the  settlers.  The 
Pioneer  colonists  found  a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  missionaries — aiding 
them  in  establishing  settlements,  in  planning  schools  and  colleges  and  in 
the  creation  of  the  provisional  government — self  controlled  and  represen- 
tative. The  first  missionaries  to  arrive  in  1834  comprised,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  only  Americans  in  the  territory.  A  few  settlers,  chiefly  former 
sen-ants  of  the  fur  trading  company,  had  established  themselves  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  on  French  Prairie.  The  founding  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company  marked  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Oregon 
Country.  As  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  retired  from  active 
employment  in  the  fur  trade  , those  of  them  that  had  wives  were  encouraged 
by  John  McLoughlin  to  remain  in  the  northwest  and  take  up  farms, 
although  this  was  not  according  to  the  original  plan  which  called  for  all 
to  leave  the  country  when  they  left  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  employ. 
The  Willamette  Valley  attracted  a  lot  of  them  and  John  McsLoughlin 
furnished  them  with  seeds  and  livestock  on  favorable  conditions.  About 
1829,  a  few  of  these  former  hunters,  trappers  and  voyagers  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  "Falls  of  the  Willamette".  About  1831  they  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  French  Prairie,  engaging  chiefly  in  the  raising  of  livestock 
and  in  hunting,  but  as  the  Americans  came  in.  even  more  favorable  locations 
were  found  for  the  farming  industry. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  by  treaty  in  1846  at  49°  N.  latitude 
marked  the  end  of  British  activities  south  of  that  line.  An  award  of 
S650,000  was  the  amount  finally  decided  upon  as  just  compensation  for 
the  property  taken  over  by  the  United  States,  consisting  of  14  parcels,  and 
was  determined  upon  by  a  Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  amount  was  paid  by  the  United  States  in  1869 — 21 
years  after  Oregon  territory  had  been  created.  This  extinguished  the  private 
property  rights  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  when  the  Oregon  Country  became 
subject  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Etienne  Lucier  was  perhaps  the  first  real  farmer.  He  left  employment 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1828  and  located  for  a  short  time  on 
the  Willamette  River  near  Stephen's  addition  land  claim  in  East  Portland, 
but  about  1829  he  moved  south  on  the  river  and  located  a  farm  three  miles 
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south  of  Champoeg.  Joseph  Gervais,  at  about  the  same  time,  began  farm- 
ing on  French  Prairie,  and  soon  after  Joseph  Delor  and  Jean  B.  Perrault 
followed  in  the  same  district.  Father  Blanchet  counted  26  families  in  1838 
but  in  1842  there  were  83  famiiles.  In  1845  the  population  was  between 
600  and  700.  Some  scattered  arrivals  are  enumerated  in  1839,  1840  and 
1841,  but  after  1842  the  flow  of  settlers  and  ox-teams  began  in  earnest  and 
the-  population  rapidly  increased. 

Before  the  missionaries  came  there  were  influences  at  work  that  drew 
the  nation's  attention  to  the  Oregon  Country.  First  among  those  who  took 
an  early  interest  was  Dr.  John  Floyd  of  Virginia.  The  session  of  Congress 
of  1820-21  was  the  first  at  which  the  question  of  occupation  and  settlement 
of  the  Columbia  River  territory  was  discussed.  Floyd  moved  December  19, 
1820,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  expediency  of  occupying  the 
Columbia  River  and,  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  which  his 
resolution  was  referred,  he  made  a  favorable  report,  accompanied  by  a 
Bill  January  25,  1821.  The  Bill  authorized  the  President  to  occupy  "that 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  River",  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  thereto,  to  allot  lands  to 
settlers  and  to  provide  a  government.  That  Bill  died  on  the  calendar  but 
Floyd  reported  another  Bill  on  January  18,  1822,  which  passed  the  House. 
It  proposed  to  designate  the  region  as  "Oregon" — the  first  official  use  of 
that  name  in  connection  with  the  territory — as  distinguished  from  the  river, 
the  name  "Oregon"  having  originally  been  applied  to  the  stream  but  not  to 
the  surrounding  country. 

Oregon  had  another  earnest  and  able  champion  in  Francis  Baylies  of 
Massachusetts — scholar,  historian  and  Jacksonian  Federalist — who  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  opportunities  in  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  Pacific. 
He  was  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  call  attention  to  the  probable  future 
of  the  Oregon  timber  industry.  The  insistent  Floyd  returned  to  the  attack 
January  1824  with  a  Bill  providing  for  a  grant  of  land  to  each  settler  in 
Oregon,  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  military  possession  of  the  Country.  But  the  Oregon 
Question  slumbered  in  Congress  for  many  years. 

Oregon  settlement  was  influenced  by  immigration  societies,  established 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  States  to  encourage  and  promote  interest  and  to 
disseminate    information    regarding   Oregon.     One   of   the    first   was    die 
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American  Society  for  encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
organized  in  1829  at  Boston  by  Hall  Jackson  Kelley.  Hisotrians  have  not 
given  adequate  space  to  the  story  of  the  life,  sorrows,  struggles  and 
achievements  of  this  dreamer  and  student  of  Oregon  possibilities — ardently 
beseeching  Congress,  as  he  did,  in  the  face  of  continued  rebuffs,  to  do  some- 
thing. The  story  of  his  own  journey  to  Oregon  is  a  most  tragic  and  pathetic- 
piece  of  literature.  Secure  a  copy  of  "Hall  J.  Kelley  on  Oregon",  published 
by  Princeton  University  Press. 

Another  ardent  advocate  was  the  "Oregon  Provisional  Emigrating 
Society"  that  was  founded  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1838 — the  former 
place  of  residence  of  Cyrus  Shepard,  one  of  the  four  missionaries  who  came 
up  to  the  Willamette  Valley  in  1834  with  Jason  Lee.  Emigrating  Societies 
sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Newspapers  devoted  space  about 
routes,  methods  of  travel,  character  of  the  country  and  problems  of  settle- 
ment. Peoria,  Illinois,  was  a  great  place  of  assemblage  and  a  disseminator 
of  tremendous  enthusiasm.  The  great  migration  of  1843  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  such  organizations  and  propaganda. 

Here  is  a  breath  blown  from  the  far  mountain  regions  of  history.  The 
North  American  Continent  lends  itself  with  peculiar  grace  to  study  because 
its  story  lies  under  the  eyes  of  history.  It  seems  scarcely  an  hour  ago,  in  the 
world's  day,  since  Columbus  discovered  this  continent  and  with  a  guide's 
hand  swung  huge  doors  inward  for  the  centuries  to  enter.  All  of  the 
world's  discoveries  now  seem  commonplace  knowledge.  What  tribes  were 
here  Prescott  and  Parkman  have  told  us  in  thrilling  narratives.  •  Exciting 
new  light  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  North  America  as  a 
whole,  is  thrown  in  the  three  interwoven  narratives  of  high  historical 
adventure  that  make  up  "The  Westward  Crossings" — "Gold  for  the 
Crown" — Balboa;  "Furs  for  the  Company" — MacKenzie;  and  "Commerce 
for  the  Nation" — Lewis  and  Clark,  just  off  the  press  by  Jeannette  Mirsky 
and  published  by  Knopf.  Columns  of  eager  colonists  have  passed  this  way 
along  the  seashore,  into  forests,  over  mountains  arid  across  deserts,  but 
never  halting  save  to  catch  breath  as  a  climber  of  a  mountain  does — on  and 
on — so  that  today  our  continent  is  white  with  the  tents  of  millions. 

But  the  Indian  aborigine,  for  whom  the  "Tepee"  was  portable  habitation, 
and  the  stretch  of  plain  and  hill  and  lake  and  river,  happy  hunting  ground 
or  battle-field,  the  Indian  today  is  mainly  the  reminiscence  of  an  old  man's 
straggling  speech.  He  has  left  "his  mark"  across  and  through  the  nation 
but  he  never  in  any  sense  owned  this  continent.    He  hunted  and  fought 
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across  it.  He  swept  by  like  gusts  of  winter  wind.  He  tarried  here — he  did 
not  live  here.  Possession  implies  more  than  occupancy.  It  implies  improve- 
ment— industry,  habitations,  cities  and  destiny — as  worked  out  by  sweat 
and  toil.  But  this  American  Indian,  who;  in  honor  never  possessed  the 
territory  and  has  left  no  ruins  of  cities  built  by  his  cunning  and  permanence, 
nor  codes,  nor  literature,  has  left  us  names  of  lake  and  stream  and  city  and 
mountain.  This  stolid  Indian,  though  you  would  scarcely  think  it  of  him, 
had  in  common  with  other  nomad  and  untutored  peoples  poetic  instincts. 
Their  names  like  those  of  the  Hebrews  had  meanings  and  were  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  sometimes,  oftentimes,  bewitchingly  beuatiful.  Some  words 
have  a  music  liquid  as  the  "whip-poor-will's"  peculiar  cry  heard  in  the 
woodlands  of  an  evening  or  during  he  night,  while  climbing  a  mountain 
side. 

Minnehaha — Laughing  Waters!  . 
Does  not  the  word  itself  seem  laughing  like  a  falling  stream?   But!  of  all 
the  rhythmic  words  in  any  tongue  is  not 

Winona 
the  most  exquisite?   Surely,  it  is  not  musical.    It  is  music! 

Indian  names  cling  firmly  to  lakes  and  rivers,  for  those  hunters  knew  all 
waters  and  hunted  beside  all  streams  and  lakes.  They  were  not  sailors  or 
mariners  skilled  in  navigation,  and  so  have  left  scant  memorials  of  them- 
selves in  names  that  fringe  the  sea  but  to  lakes  they  cling  with  tireless 
tenacity. 


INDIAN  NAMES 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

Ye  say,  they  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave; 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crested  ivaves; 

That,  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed. 

There  rings  no  hunter ' s  shout ; 

But  their  name  is  on  our  waters, — 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 
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'Tis  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  Ocean's  surge  is  curled ; 

Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  woke 

The  acho  of  the  world ; 

Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  West, 

And  Rappahannock  siveetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 

Ye  say,  their  cone-like  cabins 

That  clustered  o'er  the  Vale, 

Have  fled  away,  like  withered  leaves 

Before  the  Autumn  gale; 

But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills. 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 

Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 
Within  her  lordly  crown, 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 
Amid  his  young  renown; 
Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 
Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves, 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 
Through  all  her  ancient    caves. 

Wachuset  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  its  rocky  heart. 

And  Allegheny  graves  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart; 

Monadnock,  on  his  forehead  hoar. 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust; 

Your  mountains  build  their  monument. 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust." 

— Lydia  Huntly  Sigoumey  (1791-1865) 


Francis  Parkman  knew  the  Indian  as  no  one  of  our  historians  has  known 
him.  He  has  told  of  the  Indian's  noble  traits,  but  also  of  his  ruthless  forays 
and  his  blood-thirsty  cruelty.  The  Indian  was  self-exterminative.  He  led 
a  feast  and  famine  life.  He  lacked  thrift.  His  stealth,  stolidity,  duplicity 
and  ferocity — all  are  told.  He  was  the  assassin  of  his  race.  Civilization  was 
impossible  as  long  as  he  was  dominant.   No  tears  should  be  shed  over  the 
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White  Man's  Conquest  of  the  Indian.  Of  course  some  of  them  were 
friendly,  peaceful  and  kindly  but  not  the  American  Indian  as  a  whole — 
nevertheless,  they  loved  their  native  land  and,  removed  therefrom,  turned 
homesick  eyes  toward  its  invisible  boundaries. 

But  life  itself  is  more  stimulating  to  fancy  than  death.  Poetry  seems 
native  to  both  estates.  Above  the  gorge  of  Niagara  in  the  fringes  of  a  pure 
wood,  all  but  in  hearing  of  the  clamor  of  the  Falls,  you  may  find  a  solitary 
grave,  sunken,  unkept,  the  grave  stone  leaning  like  age  without  a  staff,  and 
on  the  stone — "Hiawatha" — a  name  of  foreign  flavor — alas!  a  woman's 
name  besides.  This !  no  more.  Yet  your  eyes  grow  wet  with  tears  as  you 
stoop  to  read  the  epitaph — Hiawatha! 

A  Woman  Lying  so  Alone! 
And  that  stranger's  grave  presents  all  the  pathos  of  poetry  and  all  the 
tragedy  of  life.  Small  wonder  then  a  poet  should  kindle  to  pity  and  sob  the 
woe  we  feel.      Longfellow   has   caught  this   sombre   spirit   in   his   lovely 
prelude  to  Hiawatha!  Hear  him  mourn: 

"Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses, 
Pause,  by  some  neglected  graveyard,. 
For  awhile  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription, 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft. 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break, 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter ; — 
Stay,  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiaivatha!" 

Jason  Lee  came  to  Oregon  to  try  to  evangelize  the  American  Indian  but 
found  it  a  hopeless  task.  In  the  preparation  of  this  historic  study  we  have 
been  reading  the  story  of  dead  peoples  by  the  ashes  of  their  campfires — 
these  names  they  have  left,  clinging  to  places  like  blue  to  distant  hills.  We 
have  been  journeying  over  Indian  Trails  among  dead  peoples  as  certainly 
as  if  the  land  were  crowded  with  obelisk  and  tomb!  Everywhere  we  read: 

We  iv ere  but  are  not! 
We  are  not,  but  we  were! 
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The  Indian  tribes  were  not  colonists.  They  occupied  territory  but  neither 
cultivated  nor  attempted  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  were  wandering 
vagabonds  roaming  in  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  Citizens,  cultivators  and 
civilizers  they  were  not.  Parkman  tells  the  truth  when  he  has  us  pass  from 
sentimentality  to  reason  and  shows  us  how  our  America  of  today  is  rich, 
cultivated,  civilized  and  possessed  of  the  largest  amount  of  personal  liberty 
ever  vouched  to  a  citizen — a  noble  exchange  for  the  thoughtlessness, 
improvidence  and  barbarity  of  the  original  holders  of  this  realm.  They 
just  drew  their  blankets  about  their  shoulders  and  walked  out  into  oblivion  ! 

Vale!   Vale! 
''Beyond  the  century  s  swinging  portal, 
Breaks  a  new  dawn,  a  thousand  years.'' 

WILLAMETTE  UNIVERSITY 

The  first  school  on  the  Western  Shores  of  North  America  was  established 
by  Jason  Lee  in  the  American  Mission  Settlement,  ten  miles  north  of 
Salem,  Oregon,  in  1834.  The  pupils  were  Indians.  Cyrus  Shepard  was 
placed  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the  mission  work.  He  was  born  in 
Acton,  Massachusetts,  August  14,  1789-  He  was  converted  January  1, 
1826,  and  arrived  in  Oregon,  September  15,  1834.  He  died  at  the  Mission, 
January  1,  1840.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Cyrus  lived  a  soldierly  life.  He  was  gentle  in  spirit  and  consecrated 
in  life.  He  is  known  as  Cyrus  the  Good.  He  was  a  teacher  by  profession 
and  goodness  was  his  patent  of  nobility.  The  Indians  loved  him.  He  had 
a  garden  in  front  of  the  Mission — with  plants  and  vines  and  flowers.  The 
Indians  wondered  with  admiration.   Whittier  sums  it  up: 

"The  dear  Christ  divells  not  ajar, 

The  king  of  some  remoter  star, 

But  here,  amidst  the  poor  and  blind, 

The  bound  and  sneering  of  our  kind, 

In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray, 
Life  of  our  life,  He  lives  today" . 

Sunday,  July  16,  1837,  was  a  golden  day  in  old  Oregon — the  first  public 
Holy  Communion  in  the  grove  at  the  Mission — a  motley  crowd — west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Jason  Lee  preached.  An  unexpected  romance  then 
unfolded. 

Daniel  Lee  took  the  pulpit  while  Jason  Lee  gave  his  arm  to  Anna  Maria 
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Pittman,  and  Daniel  Lee  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  the  first  white  man 
and  white  woman  west  of  the  Rockies.  Then  Susan  Downing  became  the 
wife  of  Cyrus  Shepard,  Jason  Lee  officiating.  It  was  the  fulfillment  of  vows 
made  in  New  England  several  years  before. 

Cyrus  Shepard  was  a  noble  man,  a  fine  scholar,  a  devoted  Christian  and 
a  true  Missionary.  A  log  cabin,  20x30,  was  erected  and  used  as  a  school 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  was  known  as  the  Mission  House.  On  the 
Lausanne,  the  Mayflower  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  October  25,  1839,  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  Methodism  was  observed  with  appropriate  services, 
under  the  guidance  of  Jason  Lee.  Reverend  Gustavus  Hines  preached  and 
a  collection  of  $650  was  taken  toward  establishing  a  school  for  white 
children  in  Oregon. 

January    17,    1842,   a  meeting  was   held   at  Jason   Lee's   residence   at 


Rev.  Gustavus  Hines 
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Chemeketa  (Salem)  to  consider  the  matter  of  providing  facilities  for  the 
education  of  white  children  in  the  Oregon  Country.  As  a  result  of  this 
gathering  a  call  was  made  for  another  meeting  in  February  at  the  Mission 
House,  now  in  Chemekete  (Salem).  At  this  second  meeting  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  school  that  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  College,  and 
that  it  should  be  called  "The  Oregon  Institute".  This  action  was  not  taken 
by  the  Mission,  as  such,  but  by  the  members  of  the  Mission,  in  their 
individual  capacity  as  men  and  women  and  citizens,  in  view  of  a  great  and 
imperative  need  of  the  country  as  a  rapidly  forming  civic  community. 

The  following  Trustees  were  elected:  Jason  Lee,  Daniel  Leslie,  Gustavus 
Hines,  J.  L.  Parish,  L.  H.  Judson,  George  Abernathy,  Alanson  Beers,  H. 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Ira  L.  Babcock.  The  location  decided  upon  was  on 
Wallace  Prairie — about  two  and  one-half  miles  below  where  Salem  now 
stands. 

In  1844  this  property  was  sold  and  Mr.  Lee's  Indian  Manual  Labor 
School  building  was  purchased.  This  building  had  been  erected  in  1842, 
and  was  located  on  what  is  now  the  campus  of  Willamette  University.  The 
Oregon  Institute  was  merged  into  the  Willamette  University  in  1853. 

The  City  of  Salem  was  founded  by  Jason  Lee.   He  broke  ground  for  the 
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mills  and  the  first  buildings  in  June  1840.  The  city  was  named  by  David 
Leslie.  Here,  in  Jason  Lee's  home,  the  first  meeting  was  held  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Government  in 
Oregon. 


Rev.  David  Leslie. 

SACRED 

To  the  Memory  of  the 

REV.  JASON  LEE. 

an  itinerant  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
member  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
and  the  first  Missionary  to  the  Indians 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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He  was  born 
in  Stansted,  L.  C,  June  27,  1803. 

Converted 
in  1826  under  the  labors  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionaries,  Mr.  Pope  and  Turner,  and  commenced 
his  ministry  in  1832  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
preaching  in  Stansted  and  the  adjoining  towns 
till  1833,  when  he  was  called  to  engage  in  the 
Oregon  Mission. 
To  this 

Godlike  Enterprise 
he  devoted  all  his  talents,  in  labors  abundant 
he  laid  all  on  the  missionary  altar,  counting  not 
his  life  dear  that  the  Red-men  might  be  saved. 

In  this  work 
he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  first  in  1834, 

and  again  in  1838. 
July  16th,  1837,  he  married  Anna  Maria  Pitman 
of  New  York,  who  died  in  Oregon  June  26th,  1838. 
His  second  wife  Lucy  (Thompson)  of  Barre,  Vt., 

died  in  Oregon,  March,  1842. 
He  sustained  these  painful  bereavements  with 
great  Christian  fortitude  and  submission. 

In  May,  1844, 
he  returned  a  second  time  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  August  impaired  health  compelled 
him  to  desist  from  his  labors  and  find  an 
asylum  among  kind  relatives  in  his  native  town 
where  he  died  in  peace 

March  12,  1845, 
aged 
41  years,  3  months,  and  18  days, 

Job  XIV.,  14 
"If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?  All  the  days  of 
my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come." 

Job  XIX.,  25 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He 
shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 

Job  XIV.,  15 
"Thou  shalt  call  and  I  will  answer;  Thou  wilt 
have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  Thy  hands." 
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Thus,  we  see,  Willamette  University  was  the  first  Institution  of  higher 
learning  to  be  founded  in  all  the  West.  From  the  day  it  was  established  the 
University  has  shared,  notably,  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  North- 
west Empire.  In  early  days,  Willamette  University  endured  the  hardships 
and  struggles  of  the  Pioneers.  The  University  grew  with  the  development 
of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  now,  as  the  Northwest  has  entered  upon 
the  era  of  its  greatest  prosperity  and  influence,  the  University  has  its  plans 
for  the  educational  service  of  its  constituency. 

Its  modern  educational  plant  located  at  the  center  of  Oregon's  Capitol 
City,  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  foresight  of  the  Pioneer  found- 
ers and  a  monument  to  the  sacrificial  generosity  of  the  devoted  friends  who 
have  participated  in  the  building  of  a  distinguished  university. 

The  character  of  the  University  is  in  great  measure  determined  by  its 
setting  in  the  heart  of  Salem,  the  Capital  City  of  Oregon,  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.  Wide  streets,  abundant  trees,  state  buildings  and  institutions,  parks 
and  churches  make  Salem  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  Northwest. 
Only  a  few  minutes  away  are  forests  and  waterfalls.  Scenic  highways  lead 
to  Salem  through  wooded  hillsides,  smiling  farms,  and  natural  beauties 
which  bring  tourists  from  thousands  of  miles. 

Across  from  the  Campus  lies  the  park  containing  the  State  Capitol. 
Supreme  Court,  State  Office  Building  and  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  "The 
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Circuit  Rider" — the  $30,000  gift  of  Robert  A.   Booth  to  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  Jason  Lee  had  that  vision 
and  the  University  is  his  lengthened  shadow. 

"The  State  ne'er  dreads  the  skeptic's  puny  hands 
While  near  the  school  the  church-spire  stands: 
Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule 
While  near  the  churchyard  stands  the  school.'' 

WILLAMETTE  RIVER— MT.  HOOD 

The  Oregonian  of  December  30,  1844,  editorially  related  the  early 
history  of  Oswego  Lake  and,  incidentally,  spelled,  in  quotes,  the  name  of 
the  river  that  flowed  through  Portland  as  Willamet — as  it  was  spelled  in 
early  days.  That  brought  to  mind  the  early  controversy  that  went  on  for 
years  over  the  spelling  of  the  river's  name — hut  which  has  long  since 
subsided. 

The  Willamette  River  has  had  a  greater  variety  of  spelling  than  probably 
any  other  river  in  the  world.  The  name  first  appears,  but  as  applied  to  a 
land  area,  in  Portlack's  "Voyage  Round  the  World" — 1789 — as  Walla- 
mute.  In  1811,  David  Thompson  referred  to  the  river  as  the  Wilabert. 
In  an  1817  map,  prepared  by  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  new  accepted  Willamette  was  used,  and  the  same  spelling  was  employed 
in  the  Journal  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  1827.  Other  spellings  in  early  maps 
or  journals  or  by  pioneers,  included  Wallamet,  Wallamette,  Walla  Matta. 
Willamet,  Wallama,  Wahlahmath. 

The  uncertainty  finally  produced  champions  of  three  names:  Willamette; 
Wallamette;  and  Wallamet.  The  last  was  accented  on  "Wall".  Such  men 
as  Judge  Matthew  P.  Deady  participated  in  the  discussion  in  long  letters 
iu  the  "Oregonian"  in  the  1870's.  The  accepted  name  does  not  clear 
derivation.  It  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  name  of  place  or 
natural  object,  anywhere  else. 

The  Indians,  however,  according  to  H.  S.  Lyman,  designated  a  spot  near 
Oiegon  City  as  "Wal-lamet".  George  H.  Himes  once  met  a  man  in  the 
East  whose  name  was  J.  B.  Willamette,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
naming  of  the  river. 

Lost  in  the  controversy  were  the  circumstances  that  Broughton,  who  dis- 
covered the  river,  named   it  Mannings,  and  Clark,  of  Lewis  and   Clark, 
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First  house  built  in  Salem,  Oregon,  1841,  in  which  Mrs.  Grubbs  was  born. 


Oregon   Institute,  erected   1 84; 
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called   it  Multnomah.    The  same  conttovetsy   teached   its   height   in   the 
1870's,  but  was  always,  for  seventy  years,  more  or  less  controversial. 

When  the  writer  first  came  to  Portland,  October  4,  1892,  he  brought 
with  him  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  the  eastern  pronunciation 
Will-am-et.  Dr.  John  Parson's  tells  us  why  he  named  his  historic  book 
"Beside  the  Beautiful  Willamette":  "We  have  called  the  book  'Beside  the 
Beautiful  Willamette.'  Two  considerations  suggested  the  name.  (1)  The 
first  house  in  the  Oregon  Country  dedicated  to  Christian  civilization  and 
American  patriotism,  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette  river 
a  few  miles  north  of  Salem,  and,  from  that  house,  religion  and  patriotism 
radiated  in  all  directions.  It  was  the  First  Mission  House  built  by  Jason 
Lee!  And-  (2)  the  reaction  of  the  pioneers  to  the  scenic  wonders  of  Oregon 
was  just  as  enthusiastic  as  that  of  nature  lovers  today,  and  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  frequently  struck  a  high  note". 

The  Beautiful  Willamette 

''From  the  Cascades'  frozen  gorges, 
Leaping  like  a  child  at  play, 
Winding,  widening  through  the  valley, 
Bright  Willamette  glides  away; 
Onward  ever, 
Lovely  river, 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea, 
Time  that  scars  us, 
Maims  and  mars  us, 
Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  thee. 

Springs'  green  witchery  is  weaving 
Braid  and  border  for  thy  side: 
Grace  forever  haunts  thy  journey. 
Beauty  dimples  on  thy  tide: 
Through  the  purple  gates  of  morning 
Now  thy  roseate  ripples  dance, 
Golden  then,  when  day,  departing, 
On  thy  waters  trails  his  lance. 

Waltzing,  pishing. 

Tinkling,  splashing, 
Limpid,  volatile,  and  free — 

Always  hurried 

To  be  buried 
In  the  bitter,  moon-mad  sea. 
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In  thy  crystal  deeps  inverted 
Swings  a  picture  of  the  sky, 
Like  those  wavering  hopes  of  Aidenn. 
Dim  ply  in  our  dreams  that  lie; 
Clouded  often,  drowned  in  turmoil, 
Faint  and  lovely,  far  away — 
Wreathing  sunshine  on  the  morrow, 
Breathing  fragrance  round  today. 

Love  would  wander 

Here  and  ponder. 
Hither  poetry  would  dream : 

Life's  old  questions, 

Sad  suggestions, 
Whence  and  Whither?  through  thy  stream. 

On  the  roaring  waste  of  ocean 
Shall  thy  scattered  waves  be  tossed, 
'Mid  the  surge's  abythmic  thunder 
Shall  thy  silver  tongues  be  lost. 
O!  thy  glimmering  rush  of  gladness 
Mocks  this  turbid  life  of  mine! 
Racing  to  the  wild  forever 
Down  the  sloping  paths  of  Time. 

Onward  ever, 

Lovely  river, 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea; 

Tune  that  scars  us, 

Maims  and  mars  us, 
Leaves  no  track  or  trench  on  thee" . 

— Simpson. 


Samuel  L.  Simpson  was  born  in  Missouri,  November  10,  1845,  the 
second  son  of  the  Hon.  Ben  Simpson  and  Nancy  Cooper  Simpson.  In 
1846,  Ben  Simpson  organized  and  conducted  an  emigrant  train  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon.  The  trials,  hardships  and  triumphs  of  that  great  under- 
taking are  most  interestingly  told  in  the  son's  poem  "Te  Campfires  of  the 
Pioneers."  Sam  was  reputed  as  precocious  in  his  country  school  days.  At 
15  he  was  employed  in  the  settlers  store,  owned  by  his  father,  on  the  Grand 
Rounde  Indian  reservation — a  military  post.  Here  Sam  became  acquainted 
with  Grant  and  Sheridan,  and  others  of  the  post,  but  he  was  the  protege 
of  Sheridan,  who  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Byron's  poems.  At  16  he 
entered  Willamette  University,  graduating  in  the  Class  of  1865. 
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He  began,  at  once,  the  study  of  Law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1867.  He  was  exceedingly  timid — a  great  handicap — and  so,  in  1870,  he 
abandoned  the  Law  and  took  up  Journalism,  assuming  Editorial  charge  of 
the  Corvallis  Gazette.  In  1868  he  married  Julia  Humphrey,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  some  of  his  poems: 

"To  Julia! 

"O  she  was  fair  as  a  red-tipped  lilly, 

A  rosy  marble  of  molded  song" . 

She  was  noted  for  her  beauty-  and  enrapturing  voice  in  mus'C.  cu  -  was 
his  first  and  only  love.  Sam  died  in  Portland,  June  14,  1900,  and  was 
buried  in  Lone  Fir  Cemetery. 

In  his  poems  he  expressed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  nature  in  his  matchless  rhythmic  style.  But,  sadly  to  relate,  he 
labored  within  the  bounds  of  a  habit  that  has  no  kindred  seal  of 
woe.  and  to  this  limitation  was  attributable  the  failure  he  so  bitterly 
bemoans  in  his  poems.  "Quo  Me,  Macche?"  and  "The  Wreck" — Life's 
stormy  seas  have  baffled  and  shipwrecked  many  a  divine  genius,  who 
bravely  faced  the  gale  with  little  thought  of  anchor  or  the  safe  bestowal  of 
his  sail;  to  whom  the  flag  at  the  peak  was  more  important  than  a  strong 
hand  at  the  helm. 

Such  a  sailor  was  Sam  Simpson.  He  has  left  us  many  a  beautiful  strain 
of  music,  caught  from  the  song  of  wind  and  time;  mystic  crags ;  purple 
clusters;  brawny  necks  of  oxen;  lowing  kine;  swift  torrents  and  swelling 
tides;  the  mountains,  grand  and  calm,  like  an  eternal  sculptured  psalm; 
the  Cascade's  frozen  gorge  and  Hood  so  grand  and  lone:  the  ocean's 
shining  fringe  of  foam;  the  reveille  of  Oregon;  the  crackling  of  fibre  and 
the  crashing  of  a  century  crushed  as  a  blow — all  flashing  in  the  fitful  sheen 
when  day  is  done. 

Many  a  picture  glowing  with  the  gold  of  sunset  or  the  rose  "of  blossoming 
spring,  are  unfolded  in  the  myriad  of  poems  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  he  never  reached  the  heights  possible 
to  his  talents.  They  judge  him  gently,  however,  and  prize  the  treasures 
he  brought  home  from  many  voyages  of  fancy  in  the  air  and  sea  and  sky. 
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The  Oregon  Pioneer 

"On  this  height  of  time  triumphant 
Thou  canst  see  the  promised  land, 
And  the  long  path  of  thy  journey. 
Guided  by  the  Father's  hand ; 
In  the  tender  dusk  of  gloaming 
Lingering  morning ' s  golden  rose, 
While  through  falling,  fading  vespers, 
Morning  music  gently  floii's. 

Cherished,  honored,  slowly  passing 
To  the  dim  and  mystic  shore, 
Loving  life,  yet  blandly  listening 
For  the  silent  boatman's  oar, 
Surely  is  the  day  worth  living 
Whose  bright  evening  is  so  calm, 
Hope  and  memory  incense  bringing 
From  the  shores  of  bloom  and  balm" . 
— Simpson. 

We  are  debtors  to  J.  Quinn  Thornton  for  a  literary  picture  of  this  scenic 
wonderland  of  "The  Beautiful  Willamette"  as  it  appeared  to  the  first 
settlers  and  of  its  power  to  charm.  To  him  the  Valley  of  the  Willamette 
was  more  than  a  dwelling  place.  It  was  a  means  of  Grace!  said  he,  "No 
country  that  I  have  seen  equals  the  beauty  of  the  valley  through  which  the 
Willamette  flows.  The  scenery,  which  is  beheld  from  almost  any  portion  of 
the  open  country,  is  not  only  beautiful  and  eminently  calculated  to  excite 
the  imagination,  but  it  is  entirely  unique.  It  is  a  stream  which  the  ancient 
poets  would  have  peopled  with  nymphs  and  celebrated  in  song.  Its  waters 
bosom  a  great  variety  of  wild  life.  Many  of  the  prairies  of  the  valley  are 
several  miles  in  extent,  broken  into  gentle  and  grassy  swells.  Deep  shaded 
recesses  along  the  border  of  the  timber  remind  the  traveler  of  the  inlets  of 
some  quiet  sylvan  sheet  of  water.  The  Oregon  Country  is  richly  endowed 
with  sublimity  and  beauty  in  her  snow-covered  peaks  and  her  long  line  of 
mountains.  The  translucent  waters  of  the  Willamette  gives  you  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  in  nature". 
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MOUNT  HOOD  FROM  COUNCIL  CREST 

I  have  in  my  library  a  small  book,  published  in  1914,  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  entitled  "Where  Rolls  the  Oregon",  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  and  dedicated  to  "My  Friends,  William  L.  Finley,  State  Game  War- 
den of  Oregon,  and  Herman  T.  Bohlman,  Lover  and  Photographer  of 
Wild  Life".  I  have  known  each  of  these  men  for  fifty  years.  Mr.  Finley 
has  been  a  great  family  friend  and  my  house-guest  in  my  former  home  in 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  is  America's  greatest  living  naturalist.  Mr. 
Sharp  spent  the  summer  of  1912  in  Oregon,  studying  the  wild  life  of  the 
State,  the  fish  and  game,  and  particularly  the  work  of  the  Game  Warden  in 
its  educational  aspects.  He  frankly  says  he  owes  his  summer  in  Oregon  to 
Mr.  Finley,  and  expresses  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  great  work  he  is 
doing,  and  likewise  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bohlman  and  to  the  Deputy 
Wardens,  who  were  extraordinarily  kind  and  helpful  to  him. 

He  further  says  that  "Oregon  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  owes  both  Mr. 
Finley  and  Mr.  Bohlman  a  large  debt  for  what  they  have  done  to  preserve 
wild  life.  It  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  great  Federal  reserva- 
tions of  Oregon  were  set  aside". 

I  herewith  append  the  closing  pages  of  his  book  that  you  may  know  his 
appreciation  of  the  View  of  Mt.  Hood  from  Council  Crest: 

"There  is  one  glory  of  Rainier,  and  another  glory  of  St.  Helens,  and 
another  glory  of  Mount  Adams,  for  these  majestic  peaks  differ  from  one 
another  in  glory,  and  they  all  differ  in  turn  from  Mount  Hood,  as  Hood, 
in  its  difference  only,  exceeds  them  in  glory.  For  pure  spirituality,  for  earth 
raised  incorruptible  and  clothed  upon  the  holiness  of  beauty,  Mount  Hood, 
as  seen  in  the  heavens  fom  the  heights  of  Portland,  is  incomparable.  Hood 
is  not  'The  mountain  which  was  God',  but  as  its  snow-crowned  summit, 
touched  with  the  warmth  of  closing  day,  was  first  unveiled  before  me,  my 
soul  did  magnify  the  Lord,  for  the  vision,  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  was 
all  divine.  Portland  is  a  city  beautiful  for  situation ;  Oregon  is  a  State  of 
vast  magnificance ;  and  the  glory  of  City  and  State  is  Mount  Hood. 

"There  are  loftier  mountains — Rainier  and  Shasta  are  loftier;  there  are 
peaks  that  fill  with  awe  and  strike  with  terror,  while  Hood  only  fills  the 
soul  with  exultation,  with  the  joy  of  beauty,  of  completeness  and  perfection. 
Hood  is  but  little  over  11,000  feet  high,  and  easily  climbed.  Its  greatness 
is  not  physical,  nor  height  nor  power;  but  form  rather,  and  spirit  and 
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position.    It  stands  60  miles  from  Portland,  dominating,  but  not  over- 
whelming ;  the  landscape,  earth  and  all  the  sky  are  a  frame  for  it. 

"From  Council  Crest  the  City  seems  a  mere  spectator  looking  off  at  the 
picture  of  a  mountain  rising  in  majestic  symmetry,  wrapped  with  a  cold 
and  indescribable  purity,  yet  touched  with  an  inspiration  that  were  fervent 
were  it  less  profound.  Mount  Hood  from  Portland  is  one  of  the  perfect 
things  of  the  world". 

Drink,  O  Traveler !  Come  to  our  City  of  Roses  and  drink  of  the  pure  cold 
waters  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Hood.  Drink  and  thirst  again.  There  are 
other  springs  in  the  summit  than  those  which  feed  Bull  Run,  fountains 
higher  up  of  living  water  such  as  flowed  in  Helicon. 

So  Achsah  said  to  her  father  Caleb:  "Give  me  a  parting  present;  as  you 
have  settled  me  in  a  dry  south  country,  let  me  have  some  springs  of  water". 
Then  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the  lower  springs. 

There  are  Springs  and  Fountains  higher  up  in  our  city.  There  are  foun- 
tains clear  as  crystal.  There  are  upper  springs  like  those  in  Lebanon  that 
feed  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  make  the  Jordan  River  a  perennial  blessing. 
These  springs — social,  cultural,  educational,  fraternal,  religious — make  our 
citizens  purposeful  and  serviceable.   Delta  not  Desert!  Others  not  Self! 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG  AND  REINFORCEMENTS 

In  1838  Jason  Lee,  realizing  the  need  of  a  still  stronger  force  for  the 
work,  started  east  over  the  plains,  but  enroute  eastward  he  learned  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  Pittman,  and  their  first  born  child.  Those 
in  authority  at  the  mission  dispatched  a  courier  to  advise  Jason  Lee  of  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  child.  He  bowed,  as  man  must,  to  so  great  a  loss,  and 
yet  his  purpose  was  not  shaken.  * 

He  bestirred  himself  with  all  energy  to  obtain  further  help  for  the 
mission  in  Oregon.  Jason  Lee  arrived  at  Alton,  Illinois,  September  13, 
1838,  where  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  in  session.  Unannounced  and  unexpected  he  entered  the  church  like 
an  apparition  with  his  five  Indians  marching  behind  him.  The  Bishop 
presiding  embraced  him.  His  addresses  and  the  Indians'  songs  and  prayers 
deeply  stirred  the  Conference. 

The  Alton  Telegraph  spread  the  influence  of  Lee's  speeches  and  conver- 
sations.   On  October  17th,  it  said:  "Citizens  of  the  west,  will  you  tamely 
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consent  that  Oregon,  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  that  nature  ever  bestowed 
upon  man,  shall  become  a  powerful  country  in  the  hands  of  England? 
If  Oregon  goes  from  us  the  honor  of  the  United  States  goes  with  it. 
Never,  no,  never  yield.  It  would  become  a  great  thoroughfare  to  Asia  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Western  States  and  cause  them  to  increase  in  population  and  indus- 
trial development,  and  make  them  the  center  of  this  great  Republic. 
Nothing  but  the  power  of  Omnipotence  could  prevent  the  United  States 
from  becoming  the  leading  nation  of  the  world".  So  it  was!  Lee  had 
kindled  the  fires  of  Patriotism  as  well  as  Religion ! 

Neither  trader  nor  trapper  planned  to  formulate  a  colony  or  effect  the 
building  up  of  a  State.  A  profitable  business  was  their  only  object.  Count- 
ing, as  a  providential  call,  the  invitation  from  the  Indian  delegation  to 
St.  Louis  to  hasten  to  their  region  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  people,  and 
educate  them  in  the  teaching  of  the  white  man's  "Book",  the  journey  of 
Jason  Lee  and  his  party,  across  the  plains  and  mountains,  shows  no  possible 
thought  on  their  part  of  a  permanent  settlement.  It  was  a  Missionary 
venture  wholly.  Lee  and  his  party  were  faithful  to  their  stewardship.  They 
were  culture  builders  of  Church  and  School.  They  became  architects  in 
those  formative  community  days.  They  had  a  driving  conviction  that  they 
were  agents  in  a  glorious  cause.  It  was  selfless  labor  for  the  public  weal. 
Later,  however,  government  did  become  a  dominant  characteristic  when 
disease  decimated  so  rapidly  the  Indian  population.  It  had  never  been  a 
primary  motive  or  impulse. 

Jason  Lee  spoke, at  many  places  through  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  reaching  New  York  City,  October  31,  1838 — seven  and  a  half 
months  after  leaving  the  Mission.  On  account  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
Indian  boys  traveling  with  him,  he  had  been  detained  a  few  weeks  at 
Peoria,  Illinois.  But  this  sickness  turned  out  for  good.  It  enabled  him  to 
make,  addresses  and  to  hold  personal  conferences  with  interested  parties, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  the  start  to  Oregon  of  the  emigrations  of  1838, 
1841  and  1843,  the  emigrations  which  secured  the  region  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  not  Lee's  visit  alone  which  created  this  tide  of  emigration,  though 
it  seems  clear  that  he  did  contribute  to  it  more  than  any  other  man.  The 
first  ripple  of  emigration  through  Lee's  initiative,  but  not  by  Missionary 
support,  was  felt  at  Peoria,  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  when  a  band  of  fourteen 
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persons,  among  them  Joseph  Holman  and  Robert  Shortness,  was  formed 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  their  motto  being,  Oregon  or  the  Grave! 

They  gathered  before  the  Court  House  May  1,  1839.  Prayers  were 
offered  for  their  safety  and  success  and  they  boldly  set  out  on  their  long 
journey.  They  were  followed  a  little  later  by  a  small  party  from  Quincy, 
Illinois,  who  had  also  been  inspired  by  the  public  utterances  of  Jason  Lee. 
The  Peoria  Company  of  1838-1840,  and  the  party  with  which  Jason  Lee 
returned  to  Oregon  in  1840,  on  the  good  ship  Lausanne,  were  wholly  due 
to  his  visit  to  the  States  in  1838-1839,  while  the  party  led  by  Dr.  Elijah 
White  in  1842,  and  the  more  than  800  Americans  who  migrated  to  Oregon 
in  1843,  were  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  Lee's  visit;  to  petitions  he  sent  to 
Congress;  to  information  furnished  in  part  by  him  and  published  by  the 
Government;  to  the  Land  Grant  Bills,  and  to  the  newspapers  of  Illinois 
and  the  neighboring  states.  Lee  himself,  largely  enlisted  these  newspapers 
in  the  Oregon  enterprise.  All  of  these  forces  continued  to  be  very  effective 
long  after  Lee  again  turned  his  face  to  the  west. 

On  this  Eastern  trip  in  1838,  Lee  came  in  touch  with  the  Reverend  John 
P.  Richmond,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Lee 
was  at  once  impressed  by  him  and  greatly  desired  him  for  his  Mission 
work.  This  man  combined  such  qualifications  as  to  make  him  much  in 
demand  as  a  Minister,  Educator,  Physician  and  Statesman.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  completed  a  medical 
course  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  two  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, was  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  State  of  Illinois  for  eight 
years,  was  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  Assembly  when  General  John  A.  Logan 
and  Chief  Justice  Fuller  were  members  of  that  body,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Senate  when  Abraham  Lincoln*  was  a  member  of  it  also. 

This  strong  man  responded  to  Jason  Lee's  appeal  to  go  to  Oregon  and, 
before  starting,  by  sermons  and  speeches,  helped  to  make  southwest  Illinois 
the  classic  ground  for  Oregon  emigration.  Dr.  Richmond's  decision  and 
activities  led  such  men  as  Hillis  Kelby,  Boyce  Ebeth  Goldsmith,  Lang,  Royal 
and  others  to  go  to  Oregon.  They  contributed  greatly  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  short  time  after  these  dates,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  offered  the  first  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory.   Through  the  interest  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Illinois  news- 
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papers  he  was  inclined  to  accept  the  office,  but  finally  declined  it.   A  woman 
cast  her  vote  against  it.    She  was  his  wife. 

The  large  immigration  of  1845  made  it  necessary  for  new  arrivals  to 
labor  diligently  and  to  practice  stria  economy.  A  year  later,  however,  these 
new  forces  began  to  produce.  The  wild  nuts  and  fruits,  then  abundant, 
were  gathered  and  stored  carefully.  Painstakingly  labor  made  thrift  a  virtue 
because  of  universal  necessity. 

Lieutenant  Neil  M.  Howison  was  deatiled  in  1846  to  visit  Oregon  with 
the  Schooner  "Shark".  He  made  a  report  concerning  trade,  shipping,  and 
the  general  development  of  the  country  which,  by  reason  of  his  official 
character,  was  influential  in  sustaining  public  interest  in  the  Oregon 
Country.  He  was  received  with  honors  by  Provisional  Governor  Abernathy, 
the  official  salute  on  that  occasion  being  fired  from  a  hole  in  a  blacksmith's 
anvil,  and  then  escorted  on  a  week's  ride  through  the  Willamette  Valley. 
His  journey  elicited  from  him  the  observation  that  "Nature  has  never  pro- 
vided a  more  lovely  country  for  her  virtuous  sons  and  daughters  than  the 
valley  through  which  I  have  traveled". 

Although  a  sailor,  Howison  had  a  particularly  keen  eye  for  matters 
agricultural,  and  knew  how  to  make  himself  popular  with  the  settlers.  He 
lamented  that  "so  fruitful  a  region  had  not  received  more  foreign  plants 
and  flowers  than  had  yet  arrived ;  the  honey  bee  had  not  yet  been  natural- 
ized; the  sweet-briar  and  honeysuckle,  clover  and  wild  grape  blossom 
"wasted  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air".  In  various  ways  the  new- 
comers had  neglected  obvious  opportunities,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  found 
in  the  settlers  a  great  deal  to  admire. 

On  some  spot  in  the  Oregon  Country,  Captain  Vancouver  stepped 
ashore  after  discovering  Vancouver  Island.  The  inland  studded  waters  he 
named  Puget  Sound  in  1792,  and  he  adds:  "The  sereneness  of  the  climate, 
the  pleasing  landscapes  and  the  abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  nature 
puts  forth,  require,  only,  to  be  enriched  by  the  industry  of  man,  to  render 
it  the  most  lovely  country  that  can  be  imagined."  But  could  Captain 
Vancouver,  today,  have  a  vision  of  the  transcendent  loveliness  that  would 
burst  upon  him  if  he  left  the  highway  and  drove  down  a  lane  and  across 
an  entrance  to  a  Horseshoe  Grove,  well  concealed  in  the  pines  and  "far 
from  the  maddening  crowd",  look  upon  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  great  estate,  what  would  he  say?  No  pen  can 
adequately  depict  the  wonderful  beauty  seen  in  a  stroll  over  and  around 
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such  a  modern  garden  of  Eden,  while  rambling  through  its  forest  paths. 
What  would  he  say  when  he  saw  the  pellucid  pool  in  which  floats  lotus 
and  pink  and  white  water  lilies,  whose  limpid  clarity  mirages  the  green 
blues  of  cloudless  skies,  and  the  encompassing  trees  which  cast  a  shade 
like  a  benediction.    Would  he  think  of  Longfellow's  lyrical  ode: 

''This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks 

Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green, 

Indistinct  in  the  twilight,  stand  like  Druids 
of  eld, 

With  voices  sad  and  prophetic." 
Beyond  this  pool  he  would  find  a 'Bowling  Green  bordered  on  all  sides 
by  masses  of  purple,  pink,  red  and  white  petunias,  together  with  all 
varieties  of  roses,  nepita,  violets,  azeleas,  chrysanthemums,  marigolds,  phlox 
and  shasta  daisies.  Hidden  nearby,  midst  other  trees,  evergreen  branches 
are  lush  with  the  bright  hued  climbing  roses  and  silver  lace  pine  phlox. 
It  is  a  masked  contrast  to  the  colonial  golden  rod.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
greenhouse  where  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  lovingly  cherishes  her  carnations 
and  dahlias  and  varieties  of  cut  flowers. 

Neither  Howison  nor  Vancouver  lived  to  see  such  spacious  estates  as  we 
now  see  in  the  Oregon  Country.  Howison  said:  "Many  allowances  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  these  people.  They  come  generally  from  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  western  states  with  the  praiseworthy  design  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  They  braved  dangers  and  accomplished  Herculean  labors 
on  the  journeys  across  the  mountains.  They  had  no  law  but  expediency. 
That  they  should,  so  soon  after,  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  any 
restraints  of  law  or  penalties  whatever,  is  an  evidence  of  a  good  disposition, 
which  time  will  improve  and  refine".  Of  the  population  of  the  territory  as 
a  whole,  he  said  that  it  deserved  "to  be  characterized  as  honest,  brave  and 
hardy,  rapidly  improving  in  those  properties  and  qualities  which  mark  them 
for  future  distinction  among  the  civilized  portion  of  the  world."  We  can 
but  wish  that  Howison  and  Vancouver  were  now  living  to  read  what  Mary 
Carolyn  Davies  writes: 
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"Oh,  Pioneers,  that  live  within  this  brain 
And  body :  drivers  of  the  slow  ox-train, 
Settlers  who  built  with  muscle,  ox,  and  gun, 
Neighbors  to  danger,  friends  of  plain  and  sun ; 
Let  me  find  unknown  worlds,  nor  be  content 
Till  I,  too,  have  with  pain  and  slow  torment. 
Stumbled  across  some  trackless  continent." 

In  her  "Skyline  Trail"  we  find  spirited  verse  about  the  cowboy  and  the 
buckaroo,  the  riders  of  the  range,  lovely  poems  that  deal  with  the  roses  of 
Oregon,  with  Portland  by  day  and  night,  with  the  miraculous  beauty  of 
Mount  Hood,  praise  of  the  trees  and  lakes  of  the  west,  portraits  of  west- 
erners, vignettes  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  the  songs  and  adventures 
of  the  gypsy  trail,  for  Miss  Davies  sings  of  the  "Great  Outdoors"  every  line 
of  which  has  been  written  in  the  open,  so  free  it  is,  and  so  gallant  and  gay. 

Listen  to  this: 

"It's  the  song  of  the  great  outdoors ; 

Come  out, 
Where  your  hand  can  touch  the  sky  I 
Let  ambition  and  hate  and  doubt 
And  black  despair  go  by. 
And  then  you'll  knotv  there ' s  a 

God  beloiv. 
As  well  as  above  in  the  blue. 
"There  are  stars  about!  Come  out! 

Come  out!"    ■ 
The  wild  song  calls  to  you. 
Outside — our  west  of  pack  and  trail, 
Of  waterfall,  and  wood  and  sail ; 
Out  here — a  fire,  a  shadowed  nook, 
Where  you  may  linger  with  a  book." 

The  last  act  of  Howison,  before  his  departure,  January  18,  1847,  was  to 
present  the  Colors  of  the  "Shark"  to  the  citizens  of  the  territory,  through 
Governor  Abernathy  "with  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  will  be  received 
and  duly  appreciated  as  such  by  our  countrymen  here".  He  wrote  later 
from  Baker's  Bay:  "I  do  myself  the  honor  of  transmitting  the  flags  to  your 
address ;  nor,  can  I  omit  the  occasion  to  express  my  gratification  and  pride 
that  this  relic  of  my  late  command  should  be  emphatically  the  First  United 
States  Flag  to  wave  over  the  undisputed  and  purely  American  territory  of 
Oregon". 
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The  American  Flag 

"When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  stars  of  glory  there; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
With  streak  ings  of  the  morning  light, 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  the  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand, 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land." 

—Joseph  Rodman' Drake  (1795-1820) 

I  venture  to  place  here  my  own  poem,  which  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 

'Maryland": 

Oregon,  My  Oregon 

The  boundless  ivave  is  on  thy  shore, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 
Thine  azure  mountains  truly  soar, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 
The  giant  trees  and  spacious  plains 
Murmuring  streams  with  lovely  strains, 
The  Douglas  firs  whose  grace  ne'er  wanes, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 

The  Poet  seer  thy  name  has  found. 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 
Thy  soil  indeed  is  holy  ground, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 
On  hill  and  dale,  on  vale  and  field, 
Our  patriot  sires,  with  valor  steeled. 
Their  life — their  all — for  freedom  sealed, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 

Our  fathers  gave  to  thee  their  heart, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 
Their  gifts  they  gladly  did  imparl. 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 
Their  loyal  sons  now  hear  thy  call, 
From  sacred  shrines  and  college  hall, 
Our  altar  fires  now  welcome  all, 

Oregon,  my  Oregon! 

— William  Wallace  Youngs  on. 
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In  appreciation  of  the  presentation  of  "The  Colors  of  the  Shark"  by 
Lieutenant  Neil  M.  Howison,  "who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  we 
here  place  this  poem  by  John  Maseneld: 

Sea-Fever 
/  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea 

and  the  sky,  . 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 
And  the  wheel's-  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the 

white  sail's  shaking 
And  the  grey  mist  on  the  sea  s  face 

and  a  grey  dawn  breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of 

the  running  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied; 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying, 
And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume  and 

the  sea-gulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again  to  the  vagrant 

gypsy  life, 
To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale  s  way  where  the  wind's 

like  a  whetted  knife; 
And  all  I  -xsk  is  a  merry  tale  from  a  laughing  fellow-rover, 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick ' s  over. 

In  October,  1839,  with  a  large  party  that  included  many  names  which 
became  widely  known  in  our  pioneer  life,  Jason  Lee  sailed  from  New  York 
in  the  good  ship  Lausanne  for  the  Columbia  River,  arriving  just  as  the 
Peoria  party,  which  had  started  a  year  earlier,  came  up  the  Columbia  River 
to  Vancouver.  That  was  in  May,  1840.  The  party  that  came  by  the 
Lausanne  became  known  in  Missionary  annals  as  The  Great  Reenforcement. 

But  it  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  re-enforcement  of  the  Mission  that  Lee 
prosecuted  his  work  in  the  Eastern  States.  His  was  the  first  work,  done  by 
a  resident  of  Oregon,  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  aid- 
in  colonization  and  support  of  the  country,  to  settle  it  with  American 
people  and  to  establish  here  an  American  State,  knowing  also  that  com- 
merce must  attend  the  settlement  of  the  country.  In  1839  he  made  repre- 
sentations to  Caleb  Cushing  who  was,  at  that  time  the  representative  in 
Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Lee  described  to  him  the  new  community 
in  Oregon.    Cushing  then  did  important  work  in  Congress  in  connection 
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with  the  Oregon  Boundary  negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  The  Cushings 
also  became  interested  in  commercial  relations  in  this  direction.  That 
brought  John  H.  Couch  to  Oregon  in  1840,  in  the  bark  Maryland,  with 
goods  for  trade.  He  came  again  in  the  Chenanus  in  1844.  Captain  Couch 
held  numerous  places  of  official  trust  in  Oregon.  He  occupied,  as  his 
donation  land  claim,  what  became  the  Couches'  Addition  in  Portland. 

Jason  Lee  carried  with  b'tm  a  memorial  to  Washington  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  Mission,  asking  Congress  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Oregon  Country  and  to  encourage  its  settlement  by- 
American  citizens.  It  was  dated  March  16,  1838.  It  was  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  merits  and  values  of  the  Oregon  Country.  It  was  the  first 
appeal  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  any  body  of 
American  Settlers  in  Oregon.  "Our  interests,"'  said  these  petitioners,  "are 
identified  with  those  of  the  country  of  our  adoption.  We  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  the  germ  of  a  great  State,  and  are  anxious  to  give  an  early  tone 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  its  citizens.  We  are  fully  aware, 
too,  that  the  destinies  of  our  posterity  will  be  intimately  affected  by  the 
character  of  those  who  emigrate  to  this  country.  The  territory  must 
populate.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  must  say  'By  whom'  ...  by 
the  reckless  and  unprincipled  adventurer  or  by  the  hardy  and  enterprising 
pioneer  of  the  west?" 

Further!  the  position  of  Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  its  necessary 
relations  to  future  commerce  were  explained  and  strong  appeal  was  added 
that  the  United  States  should  at  once  take  formal  possession.  History  shows 
that  Jason  Lee  was  the  leader  in  Colonial  as  well  as  in  Missionary  work  in 
Oregon,  and  that  his  journey  to  the  East  in  the  interest  of  Oregon,  and  his 
appeal  to  Washington,  antedated,  by  five  years,  the  journey  and  appeal  of 
any  other  man. 

But  Jason  Lee  was  never  to  see  Oregon  again!  Conferences  with  his 
Missionary  Board,  and  work  in  preparation  for  larger  efforts  in  Oregon, 
occupied  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1844.  His  arduous  labors, 
the  privations  and  sacrifices  of  more  than  ten  years,  had  broken  his  con- 
stitution, and  in  March,  1845,  his  mortal  part  passed  from  earth,  but  his 
spirit  is  here,  and  the  work  he  set  in  motion  is  our  possession  forever. 

It  was  fitting  that  Oregon  should  recover  his  dust,  which  it  has  done,  and 
that  Oregon  soil  should  hold  his  remains  as  the  life  of  its  people  holds  his 
spirit.   The  remains  of  Jason  Lee  were  moved  from  Stanstead,  Canada,  and 
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re-interred  in  the  Jason  Lee  Cemetery  at  Salem,  Oregon,  January  15,  1906. 

The  movement  to  re-inter  his  remains  in  Oregon,  started  with  the 
Columbia  River  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  pre- 
sentation of  a  Memorial  presented  by  the  Revereld  Walton  Skipworth, 
D.D.,  at  the  session  at  The  Dalles  in  1904.  The  Oregon  Conference  took 
up  the  plan  and  a  joint  commission  was  raised  to  arrange  the  details, 
consisting  of  Robert  A.  Booth,  Dr.  Walton  Skipworth,  Mrs.  Smith  French, 
Dr,  John  H.  Coleman,  Amedee  M.  Smith  and  F.  H.  Grubbs.  The  day  of 
the  re-interment  was  that  of  the  Sixty-second  Commencement  of  Willamette 
University.  The  afternoon  service  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Harvey  W.  Scott,  Editor 
of  The  Morning  Oregonian. 

Human  glory  was  not  the  aim  of  Jason  Lee.  His  object  was  a  higher  one 
and  he  achieved  it.  His  names  lives.  He  was  still  young — not  yet  forty-two 
years  of  age,  but  "That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end" . 
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Still — the  American  Dream 
By  Thomas  Curtis  Clark 
To  Plymouth — haven  at  last — came  men  of  dreams; 
Long  days,  dread  nights  behind  them, 
Tempest,  disease  and  death. 
Here,  they  said,  was  rest. 
On  their  knees  they  jell,  and  prayed — 
To  Him  who  marks  the  sparrow '  s  jail, 
And  who  sees  His  children 
Boiued  under  tyranny's  yoke. 
They  prayed,  and  He  heard — 
The  Lord  oj  Europe  and  Asia — and  America. 

Then  a  song  they  sang, 

In  their  new-jound  jreedom. 

A  strange  light  ivas  on  their  jaces,. 

A  bright  hope  in  their  hearts. 

And  this  their  song; 

"O  new  world  that  is  to  be, 

Where  man  and  child  may  be  free, 

Where  truth  is,  and  liberty! 

Ours — it  is  ours  to  build 

A  nation  cursed  by  no  'Majesty. ' 

But  a  realm  oj  God — for  men. 

Here,  on  this  fresh,  clean  sod 

An  altar  at  last  we  raise 

To  His  praise.'' 

But  their  dream — our  fathers'  dream — 

Is  dying. 

Shall  we  let  it  die? 

What  of  our  children, 

And  their  children  s  children? 

By  the  sufferings  of  our  sires, 

By  their  faithful  altar  fires, 

It  shall  not  die. 

It  lives! 

We,  the  sons  of  noble  sires, 

To  Plymouth,  haven  of  faith, 

Retrace  our  steps, 

And  raise  an  altar; 

And  this  our  vow: 

Their  dream — our  fathers'  dream — 

Shall  never  die! 
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On  the  quaint  pages  of  a  Portland  Directory  for  the  year  1868  is  the 
proud  account  of  Portland's  possession  of  the  finest  and  most  comfortable 
church  edifice  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  article  was  a  review  of  the  consruc- 
tion  of  Old  Taylor  Street  Church  which  had  been  built  in  1867 — the 
Mother  Church  of  Portland  Methodism.  The  contractor  was  John  Nestor 
and  early  residents  took  satisfaction  in  the  architectural  excellence  of  his 
work.  It  was  of  English  Gothic  design  with  a  large  and  commodious  base- 
ment and  heavy  projecting  buttresses  seating  1200  people  and  costing 
530,000.  It  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  Portland's  dignified  spiritual 
growth.  It  was  heated  with  a  furnace  and  lighted  by  sun-burners  of  the 
latest  improvement.  It  had  the  finest  type  of  Kerosene  lamp  that  could  be 
purchased — boasting  a  brass  bowl  and  a  two-inch  wick — which,  occasion- 
ally, dripped. 

In  1851  Portland  was  second  in  size  to  Salem'  and  Oregon  City.  In  1853, 
when  Portland  became  a  Station,  the  Vancouver,  Cascades  and  the  Dalles 
Circuit  was  authorized  by  the  Oregon  Mission  Conference,  and  the  First 
Quarterly  Conference  of  the  new  Circuit  was  held  in  the  residence  of 
E.  R.  Scott,  in  Fairview,  with  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Kingsley,  Presiding  Elder,  and 
James  Gqrish,  Preacher  in  Charge.  The  first  -Sunday  School  of  the  Circuit 
was  organized  the  same  summer  in  the  Scott  home.  The  Second  Quarterly 
Conference  was  held  in  October  at  the  Columbia  School  House,  and  J.  P. 
Powell's  Class  was  formed.  This  was  known  as  the  White  School  House  of 
the  Lebanon  Class.  It  afterwards  became  the  Powell  Valley  Class — then  the 
Powell  Valley  Circuit  and  finally  Gresham.  While  the  writer  was  District 
Superintendent  of  the  Portland  District — 1916-1924,  we  restored  this 
historic  name — Powell .  Valley  Circuit — and  asked  the  Church  at  Gresham 
to  be  the  "Big  Brother"  to  all  the  little  group  of  Chapels  in  the  contiguous 
territory  under  one  Quarterly  Conference — and  it  worked  well.  The  Third 
Quarterly  Conference  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1854  at  "The  Dalles"  with 
A.  F.  Waller,  Presiding  Elder;  Gustavus  Hines,  Pastor  and  James  Gerish, 
Associate.  A  Church  building  was  reported  at  Sandy.  It  seems  strange  that 
Methodism  could  operate  a  Church  at  Sandy  in  1854  but  cannot  maintain 
one  now — with  a  greater  population !  Mt.  Tabor,  Portland,  and  St.  Johns, 
Portland,  belonged  to  this  Circuit,  organized  about  1854.  St.  Johns  was 
housed  in  a  small  building  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette  River  as  early  as 
1844,  The  corner  Stone  of  which,  with  date  of  1844,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  church. 
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The  first  churches  were  organized  in  Salem  in  1841-1842,  Oregon  City 
in  1841-1842,  Portland  in  1848,  Fairview,  Mt.  Tabor  and  St.  Johns  in  1852. 
There  were  small  groups  of  cabins  along  the  Willamette  River  on  the  East 
Side  and  along  the  Peninsula  to  the  North.  To  these  early  Pioneers  came 
the  Circuit  Rider  to  hold  services  in  one  or  another  of  the  log  huts.  The 
Milwaukie  Circuit  was  formed  in  1847-1848  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people  living  along  the  river.  The  first  services  held  in  what  is  now 
St.  Johns  was  in  1846-1847.  It  was  then  but  a  stopping  point  for  the  busy 
Circuit  Rider  who  sometimes  had  to' walk  instead  of  ride.  Regular  services 
of  course  were  not  held.   No  records  were  kept  until  1853. 

A  man  named  James  John  and  another  named  William  Caples  had 
located  claims  under  the  Donation  Land  Act  and  James  John  made  a  plot 
and  called  the  townsite  St.  Johns.  He  presented  two  lots  to  the  small 
Methodist  group  for  church  purposes.  The  record  of  this  deed  is  dated 
1856.  The  first  building,  primitive  in  style  and  erected  by  volunteer  labor, 
was  built  at  the  west  end  of  Richmond  Street  down  by  the  river.  The 
lumber  was  taken  from  the  bottom  of  an  abandoned  ship. 

As  the  years  passed  the  steadily  increasing  population  made  it  impossible 
for  itinerant  preachers  to  give  the  oversight  needed  by  the  struggling 
church,  so,  in  1887,  a  pastor  was  appointed  to  St.  Johns  as  a  charge, 
although  from  1853,  Circuit  Pastors  gave  supervision.  The  following  year 
a  second  church  was  built  on  the  same  site.  The  population  trend  was  away 
from  the  river.  In  1904  a  new  site  was  chosen  at  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Syracuse  and  Leavitt — a  half  block  away — to  which  the  old  building 
was  successfully  moved.  In  1905  a  large  eight-room  parsonage  was  built 
beside  the  church.    Both  church  and  parsonage  were  later  sold. 

The  present  Pioneer  Methodist  Church  on  Charleston  Street  was  built 
and  dedicated  in  1922  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  William  Wallace 
Youngson.  Mr.  E.  S.  Collins,  our  princely  layman,  gave  the  entire  property. 
The  Rev.  William  E.  Kloster  was  the  pastor.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions 
was  very  generous  and  helpful.  With  its  many  rooms,  its  beautiful  glass 
windows  and  pipe  organ  it  is  indeed  a  great  contrast  to  the  little  church 
under  the  hill  and  by  the  river's  side.  Commemorative  services  marked  the 
100th  anniversary  of  this  Pioneer  Church.  It  was  located  at  its  present 
address  because  it  was  next  to  the  Public  Library  and  across  the  street  from 
the  Public  School.  It  was  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community — 
religiously,  educationally  and  physically. 
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In  1851,  Portland  consisted  of  a  group  of  houses  where  now  are  Front 
and  Stark  Streets,  with  a  scattering  fringe  up  and  down  the  river  from 
Stark  as  the  Central  point.  The  fashionable  Hotel  of  that  Day,  which  was 
also  the  Oregon  terminus  of  the  California  and  Oregon  overland  "Stage 
Line,"  was  located  at  the  N.  E.  Corner  of  Front  and  Stark  Streets,  which, 
naturally,  made  the  Hotel  an  important  center.  The  Cemetery  was  at  Ash 
between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  The  East  Side  was  sparsely  settled  by 
four  families  who  had  donation  claims.  Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the 
original  Taylor  Street  Church,  built  by  Father  Wilbur,  in  1850,  began  to 
be  embarrassed  because  of  their  straightened  quarters  and  decided  to  build 
a  new  church.  The  old  building,  subsequently,  was  divided  and  moved  to 
Second  Street  in  the  same  block,  where  for  several  years,  a  part  of  it  became 
the  home  of  the- Pacific  Christian  Advocate.  In  1867,  therefore,  the  new 
Old  Taylor  Street  Church  was  erected  on  the  S.  E.  Corner  of  Third  and 
Taylor  Streets.  The  original  plans  called  for  galleries  but  not  until  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Alfred  Kummer,  1887-1891,  were  they  constructed.  As 
the  years  passed,  however,  the  business  district  of  the  City,  under  the  ex- 
pansive influence  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth,  began  to  encroach  upon 
thi  church.  It  rapidly  became  a  business  district,  too  far  removed  from 
many  homes  that,  more  and  more,  were  being  built  uptown.  That  made  it 
impossible  for  many  children  to  go  downtown  to  Sunday  School  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  fine  privileges  which  the  Sunday  School  of  Old  Taylor 
Street  presented.  A  Plan  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  Third  and  Taylor 
Streets  and  to  select  a  new  location,  further  removed  from  the  downtown 
district,  began  to  obtain  favor  with  the  members  of  the  Church.  As  a  result 
of  many  deliberations  a  Church  Extension  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Taylor  Street  Church  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Methodism  in  Portland  and  to  report  a  plan  of  action. 
Representative  members  of  the  Hall  Street  Church  participated  in  the 
deliberations. 

After  some  months  of  careful  and  painstaking  labor  the  Committee 
submitted  a  report  with  the  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  at  once 
looking  for  the  purchase  of  two  sites,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Tenth,  (now 
Twelfth)  and  Morrison  and  another  near  Sixth  and  Montgomery,  with  a 
view  to  forming  two  strong  Churches  and  merging  into  these  two  New 
Churches  Old  Taylor  Street  and  Hall  Street  Societies.  The  Quarterly 
Conference  unanimously  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 
In  accord,  therefore,  with  this  action,   a  Committee,   consisting  of  Dr. 
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Nelson,  W.  C.  Noon,  E.  W.  Cornell,  J.  K.  Gill,  F.  S.  Akin  and  E.  J. 
Northrup,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  for  ground  in  the  localities  named. 
The  first  site  chosen  was  the  half  block  on  Taylor  Street  now  held  and 
occupied  by  First  Church,  running  from  what  is  now  12th  to  13th.  The 
purchase  was  made  of  S.  S.  Skidmore  for  $14,500.00  and  the  deed  was 
given  March  9,  1883. 

Later,  however,  the  Quarterly  Conference  rescinded  its  action  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Second  tract. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  first  tract  on  Taylor  Street  between  12th  and 
1 3th,  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  moved  to  its  new  Church  and  location 
at  12th  and  Alder.  The  First  Baptist  (White  Temple)  moved  to  the  S.  E. 
Corner  of  12th  and  Taylor  opposite  the  N.  W.  Corner  of  12th  and  Taylor 
which  Grace  Church  later  was  to  occupy.  The  Unitarian  Church  built  a 
commodious  edifice  on  S.  W.  12th  Avenue  while  the  Jewish  Synagogue 
graced  a  strategic  corner  near  by  and  the  Nazarenes  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  New  House  of  Worship  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  completed. 

Thus  was  S.  W.  12th  Street  made  a  busy  thoroughfare  and  the  chief 
Church  Street  of  the  City. 

Standing  as  we  do  now,  in  1948,  and  looking  back  over  60  years,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Church  Officials  were  at  times  confused.  In  order  to 
correctly  appreciate  the  situations  which  confronted  those  officials,  at  each 
successive  step  of  the  way  and  influenced  their  decisions,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  to  mind  the  Portland  of  1883,  the  Portland  of  1893  and  the  Portland 
of  1913.  Practically  all  of  the  more  desirable  residences  and  homes  were 
constructed  in  a  territory  bounded  by  Burnside  Street  on  the  North,  Fourth 
on  the  East  and  the  hills  on  the  West  and  South.  By  1883  the  population 
was  about  70,000.  There  were  wooden  side-walks,  having  little  street 
lighting,  few  buggies,  no  automobiles,  not  many  hard  surfaced  streets,  poor 
street  car  service  with  limited  railway  and  water  transportation. 

More  and  more,  therefore,  people  did  not  go  downtown,  especially 
children,  and,  as  a  result,  small  retail  community  stores  and  schools  and 
Sunday  Schools  came  into  being.  Traffic  across  the  river  was  served  by  ferry 
boats.  The  first  bridge  was  built  in  1887.  Now  80%  of  the  people  of 
Portland  live  on  the  East  side  of  the  Willamette  River.  A  few  horse  cars 
had  limited  runs.  The  stage  coach  was  still  in  use  because  the  gap  in  the 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  had  not  yet  been  closed.  The  City  Direc- 
tory for  the  year,  1893,  was  little,  if  any,  larger  than  a  copy  of  our  former 
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Church  Hymnal.  There  were  in  it  less  than  6,000  names.  The  town  was 
served  by  six  letter  carriers.  There  were  eight  public  schools  taught  by  72 
teachers  and  attended  by  3,000  pupils,  an  increase  of  300  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  It  never  occurred  to  those  Teachers  to  go  out  on  a  strike.  The 
First  Congregational  Church  was  located  at  Second  and  Jefferson ;  the  First 
Baptist  Chruch  at  Fourth  and  Alder  and  the  First  Presbyterian  at  Third  and 
Washington.  These  Churches  and  the  Unitarian  Church  moved  uptown. 
Until  then  this  residential  district  was  practically  unchurched.  People  who 
were  able  walked  downtown  to  church  or  attended  Hall  Street  Methodist, 
Calvary  Presbyterian  at  11th  and  Clay  or  First  Christian  Church  at  Park  and 
Columbia. .  Aside  from  old  Taylor  Street  Church  the  only  Methodist  meet- 
ing place  near  Portland  was  on  Mt.  Tabor,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  highest 
point  crossed  by  the  Baseline.  It  was  near  the  Mt.  Tabor  Log  School-house. 
Another  meeting  place  established  on  the  East  Side  was  in  the  School- 
house  out  near  East  16th  and  Taggert  Streets  which  later  became  the  Lee 
Chapel.  In  the  School-house  at  East  12th  and  East  Stark  Streets  we  find  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  Centenary-Wilbur  Church.  Mt.  Tabor  was  named 
by  Plymptom  Kelly,  son  of  Clinton  Kelly,  Pioneer  Circuit  Rider  and 
pioneer  resident  of  Portland.  He  took  out  the  Clinton  Kelly  donation 
claim.  Clinton  Kelly  Church  and  Cemetery  bear  his  name.  Dr.  Richmond 
Kelly,  his  son,  a  physician  for  years,  was  an  official  of  Grace  and  First 
Churches.  Plympton  Kelly,  another  son,  had  been  reading  "Napoleon  and 
his  Marshals"  by  Joel  T.  Headly.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  battle 
fought  by  the  French  against  the  Moslems  on  the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  not 
far  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Tabor,  South  of  Nazareth,  in  Palestine.  That  was 
the  place  to  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  referred,  in  his -famous  Armageddon 
speech,  when  he  said  to  the  Bull  Moose  party  convention,  "We  stand  at 
Armageddon  and  battle  for  the  Lord."  The  plains  of  Esdraelon  in  Palestine 
had  been  the  battle  field  of  the  ancient  world  and  hence  called  Armaged- 
don. Plympton  Kelly  thereupon  changed  the  name  of  the  hill  near  his 
home  to  Mt.  Tabor  in  honor  of  that  historic  Mount  in  Palestine.  Originally 
it  had  been  Mt.  Zion.  The  historian  never  fails  to  recognize  the  place  of 
old  Taylor  Street  Church  either  in  the  life  of  the  City  or  Conference  over  a 
period  of  more  than  80  years.  A  downtown  business  community  was 
forcing  altered  conditions  in  all  phases  of  life.  March  of  time  and  sub- 
urban allurements  were  calling  family  life  to  seek  hills  and  suburban  prop- 
erty. Naturally  they  wanted  Sunday  School  and  Church  privileges  in  the 
communities  into  which  they  were  moving.   It  was  too  far  and  inconvenient 
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to  continue  longer  at  old  Taylor  Street  and  as  the  Mother  Church  had  a 
membership  of  some  600,  which  many  thought  too  large  for  a  Church  of 
that  day,  the  members  began  to  talk  of  another  church  or  two  where  the 
people  were  living  and  away  from  the  business  district.  The  official  Board 
and  Quarterly  Conference  of  old  Taylor  Street  Church  favored  the  creation 
of  a  new  Church  on  the  location  at  13th  and  Taylor  Streets.  Portland  was 
thus  confronted  with  the  problem  which  every  American  City  has  had  to 
face  and  still  does.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  downtown  Church  and  the 
Sunday  School  housing  of  children  living  too  far  for  adequate  transporta- 
tion. 

However,  it  was  later  decided,  officially,  that  the  old  Mother  Church, 
hallowed  by  so  many  memories,  should,  at  all  hazard,  be  retained.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  if  the  new  movement  uptown  could  secure  an  aggregate  of 
101  persons,  who,  in  writing,  would  so  express  their  desire,  all  such  would 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  peaceably  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Mother  Church  and  be  organized  into  an  independent  Church.  Grace 
Church  was,  therefore,  officially  credentialed  at  the  First  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence held  April  21,  1884 — 64  years  ago. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  F.  S.  Akin,  J.  F.  Clarke,  E.  W. 
Cornell,  J.  K.  Gill,  J.  E.  Haseltine,  J.  J.  Meston,  Dr.  S.  Nelson,  Wm.  C. 
Noon  and  John  Prideaux.  The  Membership  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  was 
composed  of  Wm.  S.  Fletcher,  Rev.  Jesse  Moreland,  C.  E.  Burrows  and 
O.  W.  Oliver.  On  April  21,  John  Corkish  and  F.  R.  Chown,  both  Charter 
members,  were  added  to  the  Board  of  Stewards.  Immediately  upon  the 
formation  of  the  new  Church,  88  persons  were  received  into  membership 
by  transfer  from  Taylor  Street  Church,  making  a  Charter  membership  of 
101  people. 

A  new  Church  building  was  in  contemplation,  but,  for  financial  reasons, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Official  Board,  July  21,  1884,  it  was  decided  to  defer 
such  building  program  and  instead  to  erect  a  modest  Chapel  on  the  N.  E. 
Corner  of  Taylor  and  13th  Avenue.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Official  Board 
of  Grace  Church  was  held  July  26,  1884,  at  which  time  it  was  decided  that 
a  Chapel  should  be  erected  on  the  recently  purchased  property  at  the  N.  E. 
Corner  of  13th  and  Taylor  to  be  used  until  conditions  should  warrant  the 
construction  of  a  new  Church  Building  on  the  N.  W.  Corner  of  12th  and 
Taylor.  The  Chapel  was  begun  at  once.  The  first  session  of  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  newly  formed  Grace  Church  was  held  August  31,  1884,  on 
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5th  Street  near  Alder.  One  hundred  and  one  persons  signified,  by  written 
ballot,  their  desire  to  belong  to  the  new  movement.  This  number  included 
many  of  the  offiecrs  and  teachers  of  the  Taylor  Street  Sunday  School,  who, 
on  request,  assumed  the  same  positions  in  the  new  Sunday  School.  Accept- 
ing the  proffered  use  of  the  Scandinavian  Church  by  that  Society,,  subse- 
quent sessions  of  the  Sunday  School  were  held  in  that  Church  until  the 
new  Chapel  was  completed.  Dr.  George  W.  Izer  was  Pastor  of  Taylor 
Street  Church  and  so  the  new  organization  was  placed  under  his  care  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Caswell  of  the  Wyoming  (Pennsylvania) 
Conference  whom  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler,  at  the  recent  Conference, 
had  appointed.  Under  his  administration  the  Society  grew  rapidly.  The 
first  regular  preaching  services  were  held  on  September  21st,  1884,  in  the 
Scandinavian  Church,  Corner  of  13th  and  Davis  Street.  The  Chapel,  cost- 
ing $3,500.00  was  completed.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  commodious  house  of 
worship,  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  congregation,  and,  to 
this  day,  is  held  by  the  older  members  in  most  tender  memories.  It  stood  on 
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the  N.  E.  Corner  of  13th  and  Taylor,  facing  South,  having  an  audience 
room  33x61,  with  a  parlor,  15x33.  The  ceiling  was  finished  in  hardwood 
and  the  walls  sanded. 

The  Dedicatory  Services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  conducted  by  the  Pastor 
—the  Rev.  E.  W.  Caswell— assisted  by  the  Reverends  J.  H.  Wilbur,  F.  P. 
Tower  and  Dr.  H.  K.  Hines.  The  morning  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  S.  P.  Wilson  and  the  evening  sermon  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Hines. 

When  the  Sunday  School  began  its  sessions  in  the  Chapel  the  Officers 
and  Teachers  were  as  follows:  J.  K.  Gill,  Superintendent;  J.  E.  Haseltine, 
Assistant  Superintendent;  E.  P.  Northrup,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Morden, 
Superintendent  of  the  Primary  Department  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Child,  Assistant 
Superintendent. 

The  Teachers  were:  F.  S.  Akin,  C.  E.  Burrows,  J.  L.  Hartman,  J.  J. 
Meston,  C.  A.  Morden,  W.  C.  Noon,  C.  W.  Nottingham,  Annie  Chown, 
Samuel  V.  Hill,  Elwin  Miller,  Dr.  S.  Nelson,  Clara  Northrup,  A.  W. 
Oliver,  John  Prideaux  and  Mrs.  Kate  Prideaux. 

In  November  Lulu  Noon  (Mrs.  D.  S.  Freeman)  and  Eva  Waltz  (Mrs. 
E.  J.  Ladd)  were  the  first  persons  received  on  probation,  while  Otis  Akin, 
Clara  Clarke,  Ella  Nottingham  and  Anna  Rankin  transferred  their  letters  to 
Grace  Church. 

In  November,  1884,  there  were  added  to  the  Board  of  Stewards,  J.  A. 
Child,  James  Gowanlock,  C.  A.  Morden,  J.  L.  Hartman,  Edward  Curtis, 
C.  W.  Nottingham  and  in  August  1885,  Frank  Miller  and  Emma  Miller 
were  received  into  the  Church  and,  a  little  later,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond 
Kelly,  he  being  added  to  the  Board  of  Stewards.  A  year  later  the  following 
were  added  to  the  Church  membership :  E.  J.  Cowlishaw,  Mabel  Haseltine, 
Jessie  Gill,  Georgia  Gill,  Hattie  Corkish,  Theresa  Clarke,  Edith  Gowanlock, 
Frankie  Powell,  George  C.  Peery  and  family,  making  by  the  summer  of 
1886  a  membership  of  281. 

From  the  records  of  the  Church  we  find  this  appreciative  and  encourag- 
ing word:  "A  Kind  Providence  has  favored  us  with  perhaps  the  best  loca- 
tion in  the  city  for  a  Church  and  Sunday  School.  We  are  situated  amidst 
the  homes  of  our  people  and  are  easily  accessible  from  all  points."  In 
October  1887,  J.  O.  Goltra,  J.  R.  Rogers  and  Mr.  and,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Struble 
became  members  and  in  December,  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Powell.  In 
1889  and  1890  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kirkland  and  T.  W.  B. 
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London  were  added;  while,  in  1894,  Ruth  Drake  and,  in  1896,  J.  P. 
Rasmussen  and  family  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shelly  Morgan  and  in  1887, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  added  lustre  to  the  fine  membership.  The  picture 
of  J.  P.  Rasmussen  taken  on  his  94th  birthday  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  new 
chapel  of  our  Portland  Goodwill  Industries  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

In  December  1885,  permission  was  granted  to  an  Association  to  build  a 
Tabernacle  on  the  N.  W.  Corner  of  12th  and  Taylor  to  be  used  until  such 
time  as  the  property  should  be  needed  for  the  building  of  Grace  Church. 
It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Pastor,  E.  W.  Caswell,  that  this 
project  was  carried  through.  In  this  Tabernacle  Union  Revival  meetings 
were  held  by  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  other  Evangelists.  Men  of  national 
prominence  spoke  there  from  time  to  time.  The  annual  Conference  of 
Oregon  Methodism  held  its  session  of  1887  in  this  Tabernacle  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster,  In  September  1887,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Caswell  was  succeeded  as  Pastor  by  the  Reverend  Ross  C.  Houghton  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  who  served  until  1891.  During  his  pastorate  the 
Tabernacle  was  removed  to  12th  and  Morrison,  a  building  Committee  was 
named  early  in  1888,  subscriptions  were  opened  and  in  February  1889,  the 
present  Church,  but  not  the  Sunday  School  Temple,  was  commenced.  The 
Tabernacle  was  used  thereafter  for  public  meetings  of  various  kinds.  While 
visiting  here  in  the  winter  of  1892-1893  the  writer  heard  Dr.  S.  D.  Driver 
in  the  Tabernacle. 

The  Corner  Stone  of  Grace  Church  was  laid  February  14th,  1889,  by 
Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren.  It  was  dedicated  December  15th,  1889,  the 
services  being  conducted  by  the  Pastor,  Dr.  Houghton,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  Wire,  Presiding  Elder;  Rev.  E.  W.  Caswell  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Izer, 
former  Pastors;  S.  D.  Driver  and  W.  S.  Harrington.  The  Bishop  who  was 
to  have  been  present  was  detained  by  sickness.  Mrs.  Maria  A.  Smith,  a 
member  of  Taylor  Street  Church  and  the  donor  of  the  $5,000.00  organ, 
presided  at  the  organ  with  Lalla  Durham  (Mrs.  Waren  Thomas)  assisting. 
The  beautiful  window  on  the  East  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Hill  in 
memory  of  her  daughter,  Ella.  In  his  sermon,  Dr.  Houghton,  said,  "Three 
Virtues  have  been  especially  characterized  by  this  Society  during  the  past 
five  years:  Piety,  Perfect  Harmony  and  almost  unprecedented  liberality. 
God  has  abundantly  blessed  them  through  many  trials  but  they  have  erected 
this  home,  adequate  for  the  present,  and,  with  room  to  grow !    It  is  a  glad 
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day.  This  Church,  with  all  of  its  furnishings  and  appliances  and  ground 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  We  trust  it  will  stand  for  many, 
many  years  as  a  monument  of  genuine  Christian  liberality  and  a  perpetual 
proof  that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  God  to  do  through  the  efforts  of  devoted 
men  and  women." 

The  sermon  of  the  evening  was  preached  by  Dr.  Izer,  a  former  pastor, 
Dr.  Houghton  was  a  great  power  at  Grace  Church.  His  extensive  and 
varied  culture;  his  high  literary  achievements;  his  graceful  and  dignified 
manner  and  his  great  humor,  kindling  sometimes  into  sparkling  wit,  gave 
his  ministry  a  delightful  flavor. 

The  entire  structure,  not  counting  the  Sunday  School  Temple,  cost 
$55,000.00.  The  Church  and  grounds  and  furnishings  totaled  $90,000.00 
— a  debt  of  $35,000.00  being  carried  over.  The  building,  when  completed 
was  much  as  we  see  it  today  except  that  the  gallery  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  only.  The  side  galleries  were  added  when  Grace  and  Taylor 
Street  Churches  united  in  1912. 

We  have  been  unable,  from  any  source,  to  receive  a  complete  list  of  the 
Choir  who  sang  at  that  time  but  it  seems  certain  that  E.  P.  Northrup,  Mrs. 

C.  J.  Kirkland  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  James  were  among  them.  Dr.  Houghton  was 
succeeded  by  the  following  Ministers:  G.  W.  Gue,  Henry  I.  Rasmus,  Hugh 

D.  Atchison,  J.  R.  T.  Lathrop,  C.  T.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Heppe  and  J.  H. 
Cudlipp.  Grace  Church  has  been  peculiarly  favored  in  the  personnel  of  its 
official  Board — men  of  strong  will,  of  obstinate  perseverance  and  unswerv- 
ing piety.  Their  hearts  have  been  attuned  to  the  highest  and  holiest  inter- 
ests of  their  great  church. 

Walter  J.  Gill,  a  trusted  Layman  of  Grace  and  First  Church,  citywide  in 
his  vision  and  interests,  became  the  successor  of  the  late  Amedee  M.  Smith 
as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference  Claimant's  Permanent  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  Oregon  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Speaking  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  Grace  Church  in 
1939,  Mr.  Gill  spoke  a  true  word  when  he  said:  "In  going  over  some  of 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Church  the  thought  has  been  impressed  upon  my 
mind  that  the  Church  may  easily  be  likened  unto  a  fine  Modern  Highway 
— a  place  where  all  kinds  of  people  come  and  go — where  folks  are  con- 
stantly moving  hither  and  yon!  Its  traffic  is  a  one-way  traffic  and  there 
should  be  no  loitering  along  the  wayside.  Through  this  thoroughfare  we 
find  access  to  fine  friendships  and  choice  companionships.    It  takes  us  by 
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the  way  of  the  homes  we  love.  True  it  is  this  highyay  at  times  leads 
down  into  dense  valleys  where  shadows  are  deep,  but  it  emerges  from  the 
valley  into  lovely  stretches,  skirting  the  shores  of  lakes  of  clear,  still  waters. 
It  may  lead  on  into  broad  open  spaces,  where,  on  either  side,  are  beautiful 
rolling  fields  of  rich,  green  pastures,  and,  crossing  the  plain  soon  it  may 
perhaps  enter  higher  lands,  through  lofty  forests  and  along  swiftly  flowing 
streams,  into  a  region  of  high  mountain  peaks  bathed  in  sparkling,  clear 
atmosphere.  Some  there  be  who,  as  they  travel  this  way,  scatter  seeds  and 
flowers  which,  year  after  year,  spring  up  into  beauty  and  loveliness,  a 
blessing  to  many  who  are  permitted  to  travel  this  way."  Isaiah  says,  in 
Moffatt's  translation: 

"A  stainless  high-road  shall  appear. 

Its  name  'The  Sacred  Way  ; 
No  soul  unclean  shall  tread  it, 

No  impious  feet  shall  o'er  it  stray. 
No  lions  shall  ever  haunt  it. 

No  wild  beast  shall  leap  on  it: 
But  on  it  the  redeemed  shall  ivalk. 

Those  whom  the  Eternal  has  set  free: 
They  come  home  to  Zion  singing, 

Crowned  with  an  unending  joy: 
Joy  and  gladness  overtake  them, 

Sorrow  and  sighs  forsake  them."' 

— Moffat t:  Isaiah  35:8-9. 

With  the  building  of  Grace  Church,  worship  in  the  Chapel  ceased.  For 
some  years  a  Mission  Sunday  School  had  been  conducted  in  North  Portland 
by  prominent  Laymen  of  Taylor  Street  Church  among  whom  were,  E.  J. 
Northrup,  F.  S.  Akin  and  J.  F.  Clarke.  They  secured  a  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Eighth  and  D  Street  and  erected  a  Chapel  thereon.  They  carried  on  a 
flourishing  work  until  the  property  became  the  German  Methodist  Church 
in  1883.  The  Grace  Chapel  was  moved  to  N.  W.  18th  and  Raleigh  Streets 
at  a  cost  of  $1,700.00,  borne  mainly  by  Grace  Church. 

The  North  Portland  Mission  became  the  Clark  Methodist  Church,  named 
after  J.  F.  Clarke,  who,  for  years,  was  the  Superintendent  until  it  became 
the  Epworth  Church  and  a  Conference  appointment.  The  South  Portland 
Mission,  supported  by  Taylor  Street  Church,  became  the  Child  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society.  A  city-wide  Committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Oeder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Collins,  Dr.  W.  W. 
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Youngson,  District  Superintendent  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  erected  the 
Helen  Kelly  Manley  Community  Center,  costing  $85,000.00  of  which 
Mrs.  Manley  gave  $25,000.00.  Local  interests  helped  in  the  building  of  the 
Center,  contributing  $40,000.00.  The  National  Women's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  contributed  $47,- 
000.00.  At  Unification  the  entire  property  was  deeded  to  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  to  be  administered  through  the  Department 
of  Work  and  Home  Fields.  The  strong  local  Board  in  1947,  recommended 
that  because  of  conditions  arising  from  the  location  of  the  new  highway  that 
the  property  be  sold.  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Reynolds,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Work  and  Home  Fields  and  Miss  Mary  Lou  Barnwell,  Executive  Secre- 
tary Bureau  of  Urban  Work  visited  Portland,  met  with  the  Local  Board, 
talked  with  the  Resident  Bishop,  Bruce  R.  Baxter  and  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, H.  Guy  Goodsell  and  Pastors  and  Members  of  the  Churches  and 
on  their  advice  the  Department  voted  to  sell.-  With  the  consent  of  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Collins  and  Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson,  donors,  the  three 
cathedral  glass  windows  and  the  pews  and  organ  and  pulpit  furniture  were 
removed,  at  their  expense,  to  the  Goodwill  Industries  so  that  all  Methodism 
may  share  in  the  New  Chapel  thus  made  available  for  the  Goodwill  workers 
and  friends  of  all  Faiths.  The  name  "Helen  Kelly  Manley  Community  Cen- 
ter"— a  legal  title — is  retained  by  the  Department  of  Work  and  Home 
Fields  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service.  They  expect  to  main- 
tain a  Community  Center  under  that  name  and  will  establish  the  Center 
somewhere  else  as  soon  as  possible.  The  building  was  sold  for  something 
like  $80,000.00.  Dr.  Youngson  had  given  the  first  window  as  a  Memorial 
to  his  wife — Ida  Farrell  Youngson.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
that  raised  the  money  for  the  window  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Oeder  and  the  one  in  memory  of  Miss  Ola  Grace  Davis,  Superintendent, 
whose  funeral  he  conducted  in  the  Chapel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Collins  had 
given  the  pews,  pulpit  furniture  and  organ. 

When  Grace  Church  was  organized  Taylor  Street  Church  found  itself 
without  officers  for  the  Sunday  School.  Half  of  the  teachers  had  gone  with 
the  new  church  movement.  They  left  the  old  home  in  pursuit  of  a  new  one, 
just  like  sons  and  daughters  have  always  done  and  always  will  do  when  they 
want  to  set  up  housekeeping  themselves. 

In  this  emergency  the  school  turned  naturally  to  an  old  and  tried 
servant,  Judge  John  F.  Caples,  of  whose  enthusiasm  all  who  have  known 
him  and  his  work  can  fully  testify.   He  served  faithfully  for  four  years  and 
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was  succeeded  by  W.  Y.  Masters,  a  child  of  the  Church.  After  serving  a 
second  term  he  was  succeeded  by  G.  W.  Williams  and  he  by  George  W. 
Staver,  who  received  the  Electoral  vote  for  four  successive  years,  while,  he, 
in  turn,  was  followed  by  Amedee  M.  Smith,  a  child  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Richmond  Kelly,  physician  and  able  Methodist  Layman,  son  of  the 
Reverend  Clinton  Kelly,  after  whom  Clinton  Kelly  Church  is  named, 
sound  in  judgment,  loyal  to  every  trust,  honored,  respected  and  loved,  ever 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Methodists  and  Citizens,  paid  a  just  tribute  to  all 
officials  of  both  churches,  when  he  uttered  these  words  which  should  be 
pieserved: 

"During  this  period  when  our  country's  financial  sky  was  overcast, 
when  the  money  market  was  stringent,  when  men  and  institutions  by 
the  score  were  hurried  into  bankruptcy,  when  our  Church's  financial 
burden  was  the  heaviest  and  the  interest  charge  the  hardest  to  pro- 
vide, these  faithful  brethren  bowed  their  shoulders  to  the  burden, 
struggled,  planned  and  prayed,  met  in  official  session  night  after 
night,  continuing  until  midnight,  gave,  until  giving  hurt,  and, 
finally,  when  the  storm  subsided  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  his 
glory,  these  brave  men  now  united  by  the  common  perils  which 
they  had  safely  passed,  joined  in  the  general  plan  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  wonderful  deliverance." 

These  words,  from  so  good  a  Family  Physician,  son  of  an  eminent  Circuit 
Rider,  faithful  friend  and  wise  counselor,  need  no  apology.  They  are  but 
scant  justice  and  posterity  needs  such  a  word  from  so  good  a  man  as  Dr. 
Richmond  Kelly,  a  Layman,  for  he  knew  whereof  he  spoke ! 

Meanwhile,  across  the  years,  while  all  of  these  changes  were  transpiring 
and  the  growing  pains  of  a  young  town  were  foreshadowing  youth  and 
vigorous  growth,  Old  Taylor  Street  Church  went  on  its  way  under  the 
ministry  of  the  following  pastors:  J.  H.  Coythe,  1868;  William  Roberts, 
1869-70;  G.  W.  Izer,  1871-73;  Robert  Bendy,  1874-75;  C.  W.  Anthony, 
1876-77;  J.  H.  Acton,  1878-80;  G.  W.  Izer,  1881-83.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  the  second  pastorate  of  Dr.  Izer  that  the  friendly  division  of  Taylor 
Street  Church  took  place  and  Grace  Church  was  organized.  After  the  sep- 
aration, Old  Taylor  Street,  officially  The  First  Church,  the  Mother  Church, 
continued  on  its  way  under  the  ministry  of  G.  W.  Chandler;  W.  M. 
Mullenix;  Alfred  Kummer;  Charles  Edward  Locke,  afterward  Bishop 
Locke;  H.  W.  Kellogg;  H.  J.  Talbot;  F.  B.  Short;  and  Benjamin  Young. 

The  architect's  plans  for  the  building  of  Taylor  Street  Church  originally 
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called  for  end  and  side  galleries  and  a  seating  capacity  of  about  1000.  The 
side  galleries,  however,  were  not  built  until  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Kummer,  twenty  years  later.  .  It  was  well  that  it  was  done  then,  because,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  October,  1892,  came  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Locke  from 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  all  of  his  gentility  and  platform  ability.  No 
wonder  all  of  the  galleries-  were  filled  and  people  turned  away.  His  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  city-wide  pastorates  of  all  the  century  in  Portland. 
The  writer  of  this  historical  sketch  came  with  Dr.  Locke  and  his  family 
across  the  continent  from  Pittsburg  and  lived  with  them  in  the  old  parson- 
age on  the  S.W.  Corner  of  11th  and  Salmon  for  seven  months  returning  to 
complete- his  theological  studies  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
New  Jersey.  He  has,  therefore,  known  Portland  for  56  years.  Dr.  Locke 
was  his  pastor  in  the  Smithfield  Street  (Old  Brimstone  Corner)  church. 
The  writer  is  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Youngson  family  in  that  Mother 
Church  of  Pittsburg  Methodism.  During  that  winter  in  Portland  with 
Dr.  Locke  this  writer  prepared  the  First  Year  Book  Taylor  Street  Church 
ever  published.  That  is  why,  later,  on  April  18,  1913  your  writer  came  back 
to  lead  a  small  group  of  1 3  into  the  building  of  the  Rose  City  Park  Church 
and  that  is  why  he  knows  so  many  of  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  Oregon 
Methodism,  for  his  contacts  with  Portland  cover  a  period  of  56  years. 
Taylor  Street  and  Grace  Churches  maintained  separate  organizations  for 
about  thirty  years.  During  that  time  a  still  larger  change  came  about  in  the 
life  and  conditions  of  the  city  because  of  the  automobile,  rapid  transit, 
bridges,  neighborhood  centers,  schools  and  community  Churches.  Suburban 
developments  have  been  in  all  directions.  All  of  these  factors  have  affected 
the  thinking  and  planning  of  the  people  in  all  lines  of  activity.  Church 
officials  and  laymen  have  problems  today  of  which  our  pioneers  and  circuit 
riders  never  dreamed.  The  division  of  Taylor  Street  and  Grace  Churches 
in  1884,  64  years  ago,  was  the  result  of  the  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  that  time  that  a  Church  of  600  members  was  too  big.  When 
that  belief  passed  away,  as  it  did,  the  re-union  of  the  two  Churches  in  1912, 
after  a  separation  of  28  years,  was,  to  their  thinking,  just  as  natural  as  was 
the  division  in  1884.  And  the  Quarterly  Conferences  of  both  Churches  so 
voted.  The  Sunday  School  Temple  of  First  Church  was  then  projected  and, 
while  in  building,  the  two  congregations  functioned  in  Taylor  Street 
Church.  When  the  Sanctuary  and  Sunday  School  Temple  of  First  Church 
were  ready  the  combined  churches  went  forward  as  First  Church. 

Subsequently  Taylor  Street  Church  was  closed  and  sold  and  torn  down. 
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The  famous  bell  was  removed  to  First  Church  and  now  is  held  as  an 
historic  reminder  of  our  great  debt  to  the  Pioneer,  the  Trail  Blazer,  the 
Pathfinder  and  the  Circuit  Rider  who  opened  the  portals  of  a  Century  of 
Methodism  in  the  Oregon  Country. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  changes  that  have  been  transpiring  in  all  parts 
of  our  city  and  suburban  areas  and  when, we  think  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  East  Side  and  the  accessibility  of  suburban  areas  for  homes  and  schools 
and  churches  it  is  not  surpising  that  all  members  of  Grace  and  Taylor 
Street  Churches  did  not  remain  in  First  Chruch,  but  readjusted  their 
families  in  churches  more  accessible. 

First  Church,  Hoyt  Street  and  Linnton  are  the  only  Methodist  Churches 
in  Portland  west  of  the  Willamette  River,  while,  alphabetically  arranged, 
these  are  the  churches  on  the  East  Side  of  the  river:  Beech  Street,  Centenary 
Wilbur,  Central,  Clinton  Kelly,  Ellis  Street,  Errol  Heights,  Fremont,  Grace, 
Hughes  Memorial,  Laurelwood,  Lents,  Lincoln  Street,  Montavilla,  Mount 
Tabor,  Patton,  Rodney  Avenue,  Rose  City  Park,  Sellwood,  St.  John's 
Pioneer,  Sunnyside,  University  Park,  Vancouver  Avenue,  Woodlawn, 
Woodstock  while,  in  the  suburban  areas,  these  Churches  are  found: 
Beaverton,  Bennett  Chapel,  Capital  Hill,  Garden  Home,  Metzger,  Oswego, 
Rockwood,  Wilsonville,  Tualatin  and  Tigard.  Since  the  re-union  in  1912 
First  Church  has  had  as  Pastors:  Benjamin  Young,  Frank  L.  Loveland, 
Joshua  Stansfield,  B.  Earle  Parker,  Wilbert  Dowson,  H.  Guy  Goodsell, 
Leslie  B.  Logan  and  Laurence  E.  Nye. 

The  City  Church  Extension  Society  was  organized  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Young- 
son  early  in  his  administration,  1916-1924,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Port- 
land District.  C.  L.  Starr  has  been  continuously  the  President.  Through  this 
Society  the  connectionalism  of  Methodism  has  been  conserved,  weak 
churches  empowered  and  new  and  strategic  sites  captured.  On  a  city-wide 
basis  of  organization,  Camp  Leewood  affords  opportunities  for  Youth 
Training  Methodist  Fellowship.  Barview — Camp  Magruder — is  looming 
high  on  the  horizon  of  the  Conference. 

The  greater  city  of  Portland,  during  the  Second  World  War,  grew  to  a 
population  of  550,000.  Now,  in  1948,  it  has  about  450,000.  One  Hundred 
Years!  What  hath  God  wrought  through  Methodism — the  Pioneer  Church 
of  the  Oregon  Country! 

No  More  Frontiers? 
No  more  need  to  fight  and  struggle? 
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Happiness  is  the  true  goal  of  man,  but  it  comes  through  striving.    Life- 
is  an  adventure  and  it  can  be  glorious — but  not  for  the  parasite ! 


Ht 


Ten 


nys 


"Ulys 


"How  dull" it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  un burnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 
The  long  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs; 
The  deep  moans  round  with  many  voices, 
Come,  my  friends! 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  will  in  order  smite 

The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  until  I  die. 

And  to  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  know. 

Methodism  in  Oregon  and  Our  World ! 
It  is  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world  ! 


The  First  Methodist  Church  Choir  in  Oregon. 
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Centenary  Wilbur  Church.  Dedicated  on  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  establishing 
of  Methodism  on  the  American  Continent,  hence  called  Centaury  Church.  It  became 
Centenary  Wilbur  Church,  November,  1920. 
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Thus,  we  see,  that  in  1864,  William  Royal,  a  Methodist  Minister  who 
came  to  Oregon  from  Illinois  across  the  plains  in  1853,  made  up  his  mind 
that  East  Portland  needed  a  church  of  his  Faith  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  task  of  building  one.  Father  Royal  was  then  residing  Southeast  of 
where  Centenary- Wilbur  Church  now  stands.  In  his  own  house  he  held 
meetings  and,  to  these  meetings,  came  Miss  Emma  J.  Cornell,  who  was 
attending  school  at  that  time.  She  describes  Father  Royal  as  a  "saintly 
man  of  the  John  Wesley  type,  who  conducted  Thursday  night  prayer  and 
class  meetings  in  his  own  home."  Of  those  attending  she  and  N.  B. 
Kennedy  were  the  only  ones  living  when  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Centenary 
Church  was  celebrated  in  1916. 

In  1864,  a  Sunday  School  was  organized  which  met  first  in  the  school 
house  on  November  27,  after  a  sermon  had  been  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Frambes,  Principal  of  the  one  Public  School  on  the  West  Side  of  the  River. 
Father  Royal  organized  it  and  J.  P.  Carlick  took  charge.  In  May  of  1865  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Royal,  son  of  William  Royal,  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  East  Portland  Sunday  School.  Miss  Cornell,  who  afterwards  married  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Royal,  her  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  has  told  of  many 
things  in  connection  with  the  early  days  of  Centenary  Church  before  it  had 
a  name  and  when  Father  Royal  was  struggling  to  lay  its  modest  foundation. 
Among  other  participants  of  those  early  days  were  Jason  Lee  Royal,  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  Royal,  J.  Kenworthy,  B,  Boeschen,  H.  Cason  and 
family,  Mrs.  Charles  Wesley  Royal  whose  husband  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Royal,  Rev.  J.  H.  Acton,  then  an  exhorter,  Brother  Thompson  and 
wife,  J.  R.  Day  and  wife,  Mr.  McEntire,  Mr.  Bricky,  N.  B.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Parrott  and  her  mother.  The  school  house  and  the  hospitable  home  of 
Father  Royal  were  insufficient  for  the  meetings  and  Sunday  School.  So 
Father  Royal  decided  in  1866  to  build  a  church.  He  had  no  money,  but 
much  faith.   His  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  J.  H.  B.  Royal,  has  said: 

"Selecting  the  ground  on  which  the  church  now  stands,  he  proceeded  to 
get  subscriptions.  Abhoring  debt,  he  built  as  he  obtained  the  means  and 
so  his  work  was  necessarily  slow.  Father  Royal  had  many  other  duties.  He 
was  an  agent  for  Tracts.  He  cared  for  immigrants  and  looked  after  the  sick 
and  destitute.   His  magnificent  salary  was  $800.00  a  year,  if  he  collected  it. 
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It  is  recorded  that  one  year  he  fell  short  of  collecting  his  salary  by  $739-29 
— but  all  years  were  not  so  bad  at  that  one." 

In  his  work  on  the  East  Side  he  was  aided  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Benson,  Editor 
of  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate,  Rev.  A.  S.  Frambes,  Principal  of  the  one 
Public  School  on  the  West  Side,  and  others. 

The  first  church  built  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Willamette  River  was 
32x50  feet,  16  feet  clear  between  floors,  four  windows  on  each  side  10 
feet  in  length,  and  large  double  doors.  The  Pulpit  was  built  by  Brother 
Combs.  On  August  4,  1867  Bishop  Edward  Thomson  dedicated  "our 
beautiful  Centenary  M.  E.  Church"  as  the  record  reports  it.  In  1867,  after 
the  Dedication,  Father  Royal  wrote:  "Thank  God,  though  in  my  72nd  year, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  manage  this  matter  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned."  The  whole  cost  was  $2,037.  The  church  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Portland  Mission  until  1870  when  it  was  made  a  Station  with 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Miller  as  the  Pastor. 

By  1887  the  population  of  Portland  was  46,000.  By  1892  it  had  grown 
to  75,000.  Meanwhile  great  changes  were  taking  place.  During  all  this 
period  conspicuous  were  the  sloughs  in  Central  East  Portland.  The  elevated 
plank  roads,  the  Stark  Street  ferry,  the  flood   in   the  early  nineties,   the 


Bishop  William  Taylor,  who  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  First  Church  on  the  East 
Side  which  grew  into  Centenary  Church. 
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wooden  sidewalks,  the  picket  fences,  the  rows  of  slab  wood  piled  in  parking 
strips  during  the  summer  to  dry,  the  horse-drawn  fire  engines  and  horse- 
drawn  steam  wood  saws,  the  old  horse-drawn  cabs,  the  Chinese  laundries, 
the  Standard  Box  and  Lumber  Company  at  the  foot  of  East  Washington 
Street  where  boys  swam  over  to  the  log  booms,  the  steamboats  on  the.  river, 
the  narow  gauge  steam  railroad  that  ran  to  St.  Johns  known  as  the  "Peanut 
Special"  while  another  ran  to  Mt.  Tabor — these  were  landmarks  of  those 
"good  old  days." 

Through  the  center  of  down-town  Portland,  on  Fourth  Avenue  on  the 
West  Side,  ran  a  steam  train  also.  That  year,  1887,  E.  Henry  Wemme 
brought  the  first  automobile  to  Portland.  Barney  Oldfield  advertised  that 
he  would  drive  his  racing  car  at  a  mile  a  minute  over  the  race  track  in 
Irvington.  A  Nickelodeon  could  be  had  for  five  cents.  A.  Blodgett's  large 
Ice  Cream  Soda  could  be  bought  for  five  cents.  One  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  now  in  his  sixties,  "stuffed"  supplements  at  the  "Oregonian"  all 
night  for  a  dollar  and  carried  the  "Journal"  on  horseback  the  first  night  it 
was  published.  Rose  City  Park  was  just  developing  forty  years  ago — in 
1908 — as  were  King's  Heights,  Arlington  Heights  and-  East  and  West 
Moreland.  Westover  Terraces  and  Laurelhurst  were  yet  unplatted.  But, 
where  there  was  one  street  leading  back  from  the  Willamette  River,  with 
an  old  ferry  drawn  by  a  lame  mule,  there  came  into  being  a  fine  ferry. 
Bridges  began  to  span  the  Willamette  River.  Good  streets  and  more  houses 
and  schools  were  being  constructed. 

Through  all  of  these  100  years — and — particularly  these  last  40  years — 
with  its  marvelous  climate  and  scenery,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  its  power 
and  timber,  its  fish  and  agriculture  and  other  wonderful  resources,  Portland 
foiged  ahead  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Church  influence  was  being  felt  through  all  of  these  expanding  years. 
That  was  a  great  day  when  Father  William  Royal  and  noble  laymen  built 
the  First  Church  in  East  Portland  and  then  later  enlarged  it  and  built  a 
parsonage  also.  It  was  yet  another  great  day  when  Dr.  Bushong  proceeded 
to  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  to  cost  about  $75,000 — a  venture 
which  would  cause  all  Real  Estate  East  of  the  Willamette  River  to  greatly 
increase  in  value. 

So!  When  on  July  7,  1890,  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Bushong  as  Pastor,  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  for  the  new  church  which  was  to  cover  a  quarter  block,  90 
feet  by  100  feet,  and  have  a  worship  Sanctuary  to  seat  1500,  together  with 
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a  Grand  Organ — no  wonder  the  weather  was  propitious !  It  was  sometime 
before  Dr.  Bushong  could  convince  the  Church  that  they  needed  something 
better  than  a  $10,000  Church — but  that  day  came!  He  had  lifted  the  faith 
of  the  people  to  a  $75,000  project,  toward  which  James  Abraham  sub- 
scribed $25,000.  It  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude  and  carried 
forward  to  completion  even  though  an  .unprecedented  financial  collapse 
complicated  and  embarrassed  affairs — but  the  membership  worked  heroic- 
ally for  rejuvenation.  Victory  crowned  their  Herculean  efforts  and  the  joy 
bells  rang  again. 

It  was  in  1848  that  the  Rev.  ).  H.  Wilbur  organized  and  erected  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Portland  on  Taylor  Street  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets.  It  was  in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  William  Royal,  on  October 
20,  1864,  that  the  East  Portland  Methodist  Church  held  its  first  meeting 
It  was  later  to  be  called  "Centenary"  because  it  was  dedicated  on  the  One- 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Methodism  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

It  was  in  March,  1880,  that  John  Dennison,  then  Pastor  of  Centenary 
Church,  organized  Class  No.  4  and  appointed  John  Exon  as  its  leader. 
Out  of  this  class  Trinity  Church  grew.  Trinity  Church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson,  District  Superintendent,  United 
with  Centenary  Church  in  September,  1917.  When  the  Union  of  Old 
Taylor  Street  Church  and  Grace  Church  took  place  in  1912  it  was  but 
natural  to  expect  a  total  re-adjustment  of  the  members  among  other 
churches.  A  very  large  group  formed  the  "Wilbur"  church  named  after 
"Father"  Wilbur,  by  authority  of  the  Resident  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson 
Hughes.  Dr.  Youngson,  District  Superintendent,  under  the  action  of  the 
Bishop,  in  response  to  a  very  large  petition,  called  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Kerr, 
a  retired  Minister,  to  Shepherd  the  flock  until  Dr.  Frances  Burgette  Short 
could  come  from  Spokane  to  be  the  Pastor  of  Wilbur  Church.  They  held 
services  in  the  Multnomah  Hotel.  Later  Dr.  E.  C.  Hickman,  retiring  from 
the  Presidency  of  Kimball  School  of  Theology,  at  Salem,  became  Pastor. 
Finally,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  William  O.  Shepard,  and  District 
Superintendent  William  Wallace  Youngson,  on  a  most  cordial  invitation 
from  the  official  Board  and  membership  of  Centenary  Church,  the  Wilbur 
Church  was  consolidated  with  Centenary  Church  under  the  name  of  Cen- 
tenary Wilbur  Church  in  November,  1920.  Bishop  Shepard  attended  the 
Wilbur  Church  congregational  meeting  Tuesday  night,  and,  after  the  vote 
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was  taken,  which  was  favorable,  he  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  the  plan. 
He  predicted  a  greater  day  for  Methodism  in  Portland  as  a  result  of  the 
action.  The  entire  membership  of  Wilbur  Church  was  transferred  to  Cen- 
tenary Church  by  the  Bishop  at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  including 
the  Pastor,  special  workers,  Sunday  School,  Ladies  Aid  Society  and 
Deaconess  Aid  Society.  The  membership  of  the  Wilbur  Church  was  335 
and  the  Sunday  School  150.  The  membership  of  Centenary  Church  was 
700  and  the  Sunday  School  400.  The  Bishop  also  attended  the  meeting  at 
Centenary  Church  on  Wednesday  night.  A  great  service  was  held  the 
Sunday  following  when  the  two  congregations  met  for  the  first  time. 
Dr.  Hickman,  Pastor  of  Wilbur  Church,  preached  in  the  morning  and 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Wemett,  Pastor  of  Centenary  Church,  in  the  evening.  Dr. 
Hickman  took  for  his  text,  "What  Hath  God  Wrought."  He  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  providential  circumstance  which  had  led  to  the  union.  He 
said:  "Wilbur  Church  had  been  established  for  a  purpose.  We  are  now 
seeking  larger  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  that  Vision.  Wilbur 
Church  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  City.  We  join  hand  and  heart  to  accomplish  a  larger  service  than 
was  possible  for  either  organization  alone.  We  do  not  come  to  be  your 
guests.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  entertained  and  feasted.  We  will  do  our 
full  share  of  the  house  work  from  the  first  day.  We  come  to  go  out  with 
you  into  the  highways  and  byways  to  invite  the  strangers,  the  homeless,  the 
heart  hungry,  the  sinful  and  bring  them  to  the  gospel  feast.  The  motto  of 
Wilbur  has  been  "Everybody  is  friendly."  The  motto  of  Centenary  has 
been  'The  Friendly  Church.'  Your  friendship  and  ours,  kindled  by  holy 
fires  of  zeal  and  consecration,  must  reach  out  into  ever  widening  circles 
until  it  has  encompassed  the  entire  city.  This  union  will  make  possible  on 
the  East  Side  a  great  institutional  plant.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
completion  of  plans  for  a  Sunday  School  Temple  and  a  recreational  hall 
from  which  we  can  minister  effectively  to  the  unchurched  in  this  section  of 
the  city.  We  see  in  Vision  an  earnest  band  of  Christian  workers  leading 
scores  into  following  Christ  and  working  in  the  Church." 

The  Wilbur  Church  had  been  maintaining  separate  services  at  the 
Multnomah  Hotel  for  three  years  but  it  had  come  to  realize  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  in  the  Multnomah  Hotel  to  do  church  work  during  the 
week.  They  felt  that  greater  good  could  be  accomplished  by  the  two  con- 
gregations working  together,  than  separately,  with  activities  centered  at 
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Centenary  Church,  located  at  East  Ninth  and  Pine,  and  to  be  known  as 
Centenary  Wilbur  Church.  Dr.  E.  C.  Hickman,  Pastor  of  Wilbur  Church 
and  Dr.  Frank  Wemett,  Pastor  of  Centenary  were  made  Associate  Pastors 
for  the  immediate  present. 

The  United  Church  planned  to  erect  a  Community  building  which  would 
serve  an  enlarged  Sunday  School  and  be  the  center  for  social  service 
activities. 

Since  80%  of  the  people  of  Portland  lived  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
Willamette  River,  with  great  highways  and  arteries  of  trade  opening  into 
fertile  valleys  and  home  areas,  it  became  vitally  strategic  to  have  this 
historic  church  at  the  apex  of  all  converging  lines  of  life  with  an  adequate 
church  Sanctuary,  Sunday  School  Temple  and  Recreational  Hall  providing 
a  fully  sufficient  ministry  and  a  great  youth  program  of  Evangelism. 

Centenary- Wilbur  Church  is,  therefore,  a  consolidation  of  members  of 
three  churches:  Trinity  in  September  of  1917  and  the  Wilbur  group  in 
November,  1920;  both  consolidations  being  under  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Youngson,  District  Superintendent.  This  union  has  been  richly 
blessed.  The  membership  is  beyond  the  thousand  and  the  value  of  the 
property  holdings  very  great.  In  the  whirl-wind  drive  from  Milwaukie  to 
St.  Johns,  visiting  a  membership  of  over  1000,  sufficient  funds  were  raised 
to  make  possible  the  construction  of  an  $80,000  Educational  Temple  and 
Recreational  Hall,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  in  the  afternoon  of 
December  10,  1927,  by  Bishop  William  O.  Shepard.  He  used  the  same 
trowel  that  Bishop  William  Taylor  had  used  when  he  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  first  church  for  this  congregation.  Bishop  Shepard  preached  at  the 
Dedication.  What  an  interesting  history  this  story  unfolds,  covering  a 
period  of  some  80  years,  eight  decades  of  heroic,  ardent,  -devoted  sacrificial 
living  and  giving  by  which  this  church  has  helped  to  bring  Portland  out  of  a 
frontier  forest  of  lofty  trees  into  a  Metropolitan  City  of  Roses  and  cultural 
values ! 
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I  am  not  afraid  that  the  people  called  Methodists 
should  ever  cease  to  exist  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
But  I  am  afraid  lest  they  should  exist  only  as  a  dead  sect, 
having  the  form  of  religion  without  the  power.  And  this 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  case  unless  they  hold  fast  both  the 
doctrine,  spirit  and  discipline  with  which  they  first  set  out. 

— John  Wesley,  on  August  6,  1876 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ROYAL 

William  Royal  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  February  24,  1796.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Cooper)  Royal.  His  father  was  from  England 
and  his  mother  was  a  Quaker  from  Pennsylvania.   They  settled  in  Virginia. 

William  Royal  married  Barbara  Ebey  in  1818.  They  moved  to  Illinois 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  Peoria  Pottery.  He  was  a  very  religious 
man  and  felt  the  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 


Rev.  William  Royal 

He  joined  the  Rock  River  Methodist  Conference  in  1831,  and  was  sent 
to  the  "Fort  Clark  Mission".  This  circuit  then  embraced  all  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  Rock  River  Conference.  During  the  Black  Hawk 
Indian  war  he  was  forced  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  for  his  family.  Many 
hardships  were  endured,  but  through  winter's  bitter  cold  and  summer's 
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extreme  heat,  he  continued  his  work  on  this  and  other  charges  for  21) 
years. 

Exposure  and  fatigue  during  the  long  horse-back  rides  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  took  a  superannuate  relation  and,  hoping  that  Oregon's 
milder  climate  might  enable  him  to  work  for  God  a  few  years  more,  he 
prepared  to  cross  the  plains  in  a  covered  wagon. 

The  trip  took  seven  months.    They  landed  in  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  on 


James  Henry  Bascom  Royal 

October  27.  1853.    His  health  improved  and  he  labored  faithfully  for   1  ~ 
more  years. 

The  family  crossing  the  plains  together  consisted  of  Rev.  William  Royal, 
his  wife  Barbara,  their  sons,  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  and  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, James  H.  B.  Royal,  Jason  Lee  Royal  and  the  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Flinn. 
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All  the  way  across  they  kept  the  Sabbath  day,  never  traveling. 

They  spent  their  first  winter  in  Jacksonville,  preaching  and  teaching. 
Their  next  move  was  to  Wilbur  in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  where  Rev.  James 
H.  Wilbur  was  the  Presiding  Elder.  A  log  house  was  built  and  on  April 
17,  1854  Rev.  James  H.  B.  Royal  became  the  first  principal  of  what  was 
named  the  "Umpcjua  Academy".  He  held  this  position  a  year  and  a  half. 
He  was  then  appointed  by  the  Oregon  Conference  to  the  Oak  Point  circuit. 
The  Academy  was  taken  over  by  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  Royal  and  his  wife. 
Mary  A.,  and  his  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  Royal. 

As  co-laborers  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  the  entire  family  connection 
helped  to  build  up  a  community  seldom  equalled  either  in  intelligence  or 
spirituality. 

William  Royal's  next  move  was  to  Portland,  Oregon.  He  was  associated 
with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur  and,  for  some  time,  they  occupied  the  same 
house.  Here,  in  1850,  Wilbur  had  built  the  Taylor  Street  church  and  in 
1851  the  "Portland  Academy  and  Female  Seminary". 

As  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Conference,  William  Royal  was  designated 
as  "Missionary  for  Portland",  and  then  as  "Tract  Agent",  but  his  work 
was  the  same.  He  was  probably  the  first  person  to  be,  what  is  now  styled, 
a  Social  Worker  in  the  city.  He  met  the  emigrants  as  they  came  by  covered 
wagon,  by  boat  or  on  foot,  and  directed  them  to  honest  people  who  would 
help  them  get  located.  In  his  journal  he  wrote:  "I  have  begged  for  and 
supplied  the  wants,  in  some  measure,  of  thousands  of  persons  in  Portland." 
He  looked  after  the  sailors  who  might  be  in  port  for  a  time.  He  was  also 
a  good  spiritual  adviser.  He  preached  frequently  at  nearby  places  where 
regular  weekly  services  were  not  held.  He  visited  the  newcomers,  the  sick 
and  aged.  He  conducted  funerals  and  did  anything  else  that  he  could  to 
aid  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  far  as  support  was  concerned  that  was  taken 
care  of  by  his  son,  Jason  Lee  Royal,  who  continually  took  care  of  his 
parents,  and  richly  deserves  a  share  of  credit  for  the  good  work  done. 

William  Royal  bought  a  block  in  the  newly  laid  out  town  of  East 
Portland.  This  block  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  what  is  now  East  Pine 
Street,  and  on  the  east  by  9th  Avenue  S.E.  He  built  a  small  house  and  on 
October  20,  1864  he  invited  his  neighbors  to  his  home  where  he  conducted 
the  first  prayer-meeting  ever  held  in  East  Portland.  He  also  preached  on 
October  23,  1864,  the  first  sermon.  A  small  school  house  on  E.  Oak  Street 
was  used  for  Sunday  School  and  preaching  services,  but  a  larger  building 
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was  needed.  Before  the  days  of  picture  shows  and  automobiles  people 
generally  attended  religious  services,  some  for  sociability,  others  were 
sincerely  interested. 

In  1865  talk  of  building  a  church  edifice  in  East  Portland  was  begun,  and 
Rev.  William  Royal  wrote  to  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate:  "East  Portland 
is  a  small  but  thriving  place  containing  perhaps  one  hundred  buildings, 
most  of  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  two  years.  We  need  a 
church  here." 

On  January  2,  1866  a  subscription  paper  was  circulated,  binding  the 
signers'  to  pay  the  sums  opposite  their  names  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship.  Among  the  names  of  the  contributors  we  find  the  following 
members  of  the  Royal  family,  showing  that  Father  Royal  did  not  spare  his 
own  people:  "William  Royal  and  Barbara,  his  wife;  Rev.  T.  F.  Royal; 
James  H.  B. ;  Charles  Wesley;  Dr.  William  B.;  Jason  Lee;  Ladru;  Stanley 
O. ;  Miller  G. ;  James  S. ;  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Flinn." 

William  Royal  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  trustees  requested  me  to  superin- 
tend the  whole  affair  of  collecting  money,  buying  the  lots,  two  in  number, 
hiring  the  hands,  receiving  and  paying  out  the  money."  The  lots  purchased 
were  the  same  on  which  the  Centenary- Wilbur  church  now  stands.  These 
lots  were  then  covered  with  large  fir  logs  and  stumps. 

The  building  was  to  be  32  by  50  feet,  with  four  windows  on  each  side. 
and  large  double  doors.  Again  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "As  this  church  was 
principally  built  in  1866,  the  centenary  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States, 
it  will  perhaps  be  named  Centenary  Church".   And  so  it  was. 

Methodist  historians  affirm  that  while  Methodists  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1760  it  was  not  until  1766  that  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society  was  established.  This  Centenary  church  building  was  dedicated 
on  August  4,  1867.  In  1868  William  Royal  sold  his  block  in  East  Portland 
and  moved  to  Salem,  Oregon.  The  only  reason  he  gave  for  moving  was  that 
the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary  had  been  moved  to  Salem.  He  was  the 
Chaplain  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  follow  the  poor  prisoners  and  minister 
to  their  spiritual  needs. 

After  dedicating  his  life  to  the  ministry,  no  mercenary  motive  ever 
entered  his  plans.  This  was  characteristic  also  of  his  sons.  William  Royal 
died  in  Salem,  Oregon,  September  29,  1870.  He  was  buried  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  Cemetery  there.  His  good  wife  and  partner  in  his  good  work  also 
died  there,  September  17,  1890  and  rests  by  his  side. 
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THE  REV.  JAMES  HENRY  BASCOM  ROYAL 

James  Henry  Bascom  Royal  was  born  April  5,  1830,  near  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  His  parents  were  Rev.  William  Royal  and  Barbara  Royal.  He  was 
baptized  by  Peter  Cartwright.  He  was  educated  in  common  school,  Rock 
River  Seminary  and  McKendree  College  in  Illinois.  In  1849,  he  began  to 
teach  at  Mazon,  111.,  and  continued  to  teach  for  some  years. 

In  1851  he  was  licensed  to  exhort  and  in  1853  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  March  of  1853  he  started  across  the  "Plains"  for  Oregon,  with  his 
parents,  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  The  trip  took  7  months  and  he  walked 
all  the  way  and  drove  5  yoke  of  oxen.  They  rested  their  cattle  and  them- 
selves every  Sabbath  and  held  religious  services. 

They  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  on  October  27,  1853-  At  that 
time  Jacksonville  was  a  small  mining  town.  There  were  a  number  of 
families  living  there  but  no  school.  J.  H.  B.  Royal  started  a  school  in  the 
home  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  Royal,  and  taught  it  for  two 
terms.  This  was  the  first  school  in  Southern  Oregon.  Then  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Umpqua  District,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wilbur,  to  teach  a  school  at  the  village  of  Wilbur  in  the  Umpqua  Valley. 

In  a  log  house  on  the  donation  land  claim  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  he 
started  a  school  with  13  pupils  on  April  17,  1854,  and  continued  it  until 
July  6,  1855.  During  this  time  over  100  students  were  in  the  school,  many 
of  whom  became  prominent  citizens  of  Oregon  in  later  years.  The  new 
frame  building  for  the  school  was  built  during  that  time  and  was  named 
the  Umpqua  Academy. 

Mr.  Royal  lived  in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilbur  all  the 
time  he  was  teaching  there.  He  joined  the  Oregon  Conference  in  1854, 
and  in  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  Oak  Point  Circuit.  This  embraced 
about  80  miles  of  the  lower  Columbia  River,  including  both  sides  of  the 
river,  from  St.  Helens  to  Astoria,  the  latter  being  on  another  circuit. 

In  order  to  reach  the  homes  of  his  parishioners,  Mr.  Royal  bought  a 
boat,  which  he  could  either  row  or  sail,  and  named  it  "The  Itinerant".  In 
his  journal  he  tells  of  crossing  the  river  back  and  forth  when  it  was  not  too 
windy,  but  when  the  white-caps  were  high  enough  to  swamp  his  little  boat, 
he  had  to  wait  for  more  favorable  conditions.  There  were  a  few  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  Cowlitz  rivers,  but  many  of  the  settlers 
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lived  back  in  the  hills  or  over  in  the  valleys,  so  after  tying  up  his  boat  he 
had  to  walk  miles  up  the  trails,  often  through  rain  and  mud,  visiting  the 
families,  praying  with  them,  and  preaching  to  them  wherever  they  could 
get  a  dozen  or  more  together  at  a  house  or  cabin. 

During  the  Indian  war  of  1856-7  he  went  to  the  fort  or  stockade  where 
the  people  had  fled,  afraid  to  stay  in  their  homes.  He  took  them  what  good 
literature  he  had,  news  from  outside  and  preached  to  them.  The  Indians 
never  molested  him  as  he  went  about  in  his  little  boat.  They  said  he  was  in 
league  with  the  Great  Spirit.  They  were  afraid  to  bother  him.  They  called 
him  the  "hi-u-wa-wa-man".   Which  meant  "much  talk". 

He  had  "classes",  groups  of  members,  where  he  held  regular  meetings 
and  Sunday  Schools  at  Oak  Point,  Rock  Point,  Cowlitz  Landing,  Clatskanie, 
Kalama,  Pleasant  Valley  and  Tide  Creek,  in  all  about  121  members.  He 
built  churches  at  Oak  Point  and  Rainier.  He  lived  with  A.  S.  Abernathy, 
who  owned  a  saw  mill  and  store  at  St.  Helens,  and  also  gave  $100  a  year 
to  pastoral  support,  which  was  considerable  at  that  time,  as  money  was 
scarce. 

For  two  years  he  cared  for  this  circuit  by  boat,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
His  next  circuit  was  at  Claquato,  Centralia,  Chehalis  and  other  preaching 
places,  with,  of  course,  the  people  widely  scattered. 

Mr.  Royal  was  not  one  of  the  great  preachers,  but  he  was  a  good  pastor, 
full  of  good  works,  and  helpful  spiritually. 

That  the  people  loved  him  was  shown  in  many  ways  by  the  items  in  his 
journal.  Almost  every  day  he  would  record  how  kindly  he  was  received 
where  he  called  or  stayed  over  night.  Many  interesting  incidents  occurred 
during  those  days  of  small  beginnings.  One  time,  when  he  had  just 
performed  a  wedding  ceremony^  the  groom  asked  him  how  much  he  owed 
him.  His  reply  was:  "The  law  allows  me  $5.00."  Then  the  groom  handed 
him  50c  saying:  "That  will  make  it  five  and  a  half."  Another  time  he  was 
given  a  sack  of  cabbage  for  the  fee. 

No  marriage  license  was  required  in  those  days,  and  the  county  Judge 
could  perform  a  marriage  ceremony.  Judge  Ostrander  was  a  very  popular 
man  there.  One  day  he  was  digging  potatoes  in  his  field  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  a  man  and  woman  came  along  in  a  little  boat  and  stopped  and 
called  to  the  Judge.  He  went  to  see  what  they  wanted  and  they  asked  for 
the  mariage  ceremony.  He  said:  "All  right,  just  come  up  to  the  house  and  I 
will  clean  up  and  your  wish  shall  be  fulfilled."  They  said  they  were  in  a 
hurry,  and  would  he  just  marry  them  there.    Finally  the  Judge  gave  in  and 
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said:  "All  right,  you  are  husband  and  wife,  go  along  about  your  business 
He  then  went  to  his  house  and  made  a  record  of  the  marriage. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  Mr.  Royal  was  appointed  to  Goldendale  circuit,  in 
Klickitat  County,  Washington.  This  also  was  a  large  circuit,  the  town-site 
had  just  been  platted  by  John  Golden  and  he  donated  12  lots  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church  on  which  to  build  a  church  and  parsonage.  First  they  built  a 
wood  shed  and  lived  in  it  while  the  carpenters  were  building  the  house.  As 
soon  as  the  kitchen  was  done  the  Royals  moved  into  that.  The  family  now 
consisted  of  5,  for  a  little  daughter  had  been  born  at  Claquato.  Dr.  Miller 
and  his  wife  and  6  children  moved  into  the  woodshed.  The  other  room  of 
the  parsonage  was  enclosed  and  had  sills  but  no  floor.  By  laying  boards  on 
the  sills  they  could  use  it  for  a  store  room.  Beef  hung  there  would  freeze 
solid  and  keep  for  weeks  in  the  winter.  When  needed  they  could  saw  or 
chop  off  a  piece  to  cook.  Their  water  supply  came  in  buckets  from  the 
near-by  creek. 

That  winter  it  snowed,  then  thawed  a  little  and  froze,  and  snowed  again. 
This  kept  up  till  there  were  3  crusts  and  the  snow  was  waist  deep.  For 
six  weeks  they  had  no  mail.  They  were  75  miles  from  The  Dalles  and  not 
even  a  horse  could  navigate  the  roads  as  the  snow  crusts  would  cut  their 
legs. 

That  parsonage  was  the  fist  home  built  in  Goldendale,  and  in  it  was 
born  February  3,  1873,  a  girl,  little  Emma,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Goldendale,  Washington.  She  became  Mrs.  Emma  Royal  O'Sullivan,  now 
living  on  Mt.  Tabor  in  Portland. 

The  church  building  was  put  up  later.  A  school  house  was  erected.  Many 
people  lived  on  the  surrounding  prairie.  Church  services  were  held  in  the 
school  house. 

That  country  is  very  windy,  extremely  cold  in  winter  and  in  the  summer 
hot  and  full  of  sandy  dust.  After  two  years  of  riding  under  these  condi- 
tions Mr.  Royal's  eyes  were  about  to  give  out.  The  next  year  he  was  sent 
to  Rock  Creek  near  Molalla,  Oregon.  There  he  preached  for  2  years  and 
then  had  to  superannuate,  having  put  in  21  years  of  active  work.  He  had 
done  much  good.  He  lived  until  January  6,  1910,  when  he  was  released 
from  all  his  sufferings.  He  was  deeply  religious  and  always  alert  to  help 
someone  spiritually.  He  was  at  times  asked  to  preach,  .marry  a  couple,  or 
baptize  children  even  after  he  was  blind.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord." 
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THE  REV,  THOMAS  FLETCHER  ROYAL 

Thomas  Fletcher  Royal  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  6,  1821. 
His  parents  were  William  and  Barbara  Royal.  Under  the  careful  training 
and  hallowed  example  of  his  Christian  parents  he  was  early  led  to  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  God  and  the  Saviour  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  when  9  years  of  age. 

The  Royal  family  moved  to  Illinois.  Fletcher  was  educated  at  Rock  River 
Seminary  and  McKendree  College  and  later  received  his  Degree  of  Master 


Thomas  Fletcher  Royal 

of  Arts  from  that  Institution.  His  special  gifts  for  teaching  were  augmented 
by  careful  training  for  that  work  as  a  teacher  in  various  educational  institu- 
tions and  as  a  Superintendent.  He  joined  the  Rock  River  Conference  in 
Illinois  in  1846  and  was  sent,  as  Junior  Preacher,  to  Bloomfield,  with 
Charles  Babcock  as  Senior  Preacher.   He  was  married  to  May  Ann  Stanley, 
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September  19,  1849,  at  Victoria,  Illinois.  He  continued  to  travel  Circuits 
in  the  Rock  River  Conference  until  1853,  when  he  transferred  to  the  Ore- 
gen  Conference  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  little  children,  joined  the  Royal- 
Taylor  emigrant  train  with  his  parents,  William  and  Barbara,  and  his 
brothers,  James  Henry  Bascom  Royal  and  Jason  Lee  Royal  and  his  sister, 
Mary  E.  Royal,  and  started  across  the  "Plains"  in  March,  1853.  After 
seven  months  they  arrived  in  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  on  October  27,  1853. 
He  was  one  of  God's  noble  men,  ever  ready  to  brave  all  hardships,  if 
the  Kingdom  of  God  might  be  established. 


Re\ 


T.  F.  Royal,  aged  90  years,  52  years  an  itinerant,  "packing  his  saddle-bags 
for  his  last  trip.'' 
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Jacksonville  was  his  first  charge  in  Oregon.  There,  Thomas  Fletcher 
Royal,  son  of  William  Royal,  built  the  first  church  in  Southern  Oregon. 
While  collecting  the  money  to  build  this  church,  one  day  he  went  into  a 
room  where  men  were  gambling.  He  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to 
contribute  something  toward  the  building  of  the  church.  They  gave  him 
3205.  Some  people  would  say  he  should  not  have  taken  the  money  since 
it  was  made  by  gambling  but  he  said:  "The  silver  and  gold  all  belong  to 
God  and  it  is  well  that  some  of  it  should  be  used  for  the  Lord's  work." 

Later,  he  and  his  wife,  equally  well  educated  and  consecrated,  taught 
in  the  Umpqua  Academy  at  Wilbur,  the  Academy  at  Sheridan  and  in  the 
Academy  and  Female  Seminary  in  Portland,  built  in  1851  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wilbur.  Mrs.  Thomas  Fletcher  Royal  taught  vocal  music,  painting,  out- 
door sketching,  botany  and  hygiene.  Thomas  Fletcher  Royal  taught  all  of 
the  higher  branches  and  languages. 

The  Rev.  D.  A.  Watters  said  of  him:  "In  Southern  Oregon,  as  well  as 
elsewere,  in  our  State,  the  name  of  this  good  man  is  as  ointment  poured 
forth.  He  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  whom  he  served. 
Whether  Pastor,  Presiding  Elder,  Missionary  among  the  Indians  or  as 
Principal  of  an  Institution  of  learning,  he  manifested  the  same  pure,  lofty, 
Christian  character.  He  had  a  high  ideal  and  toward  it  he  was  always 
building.  It  does  not  require  much  of  a  leap  of  faith  to  believe  that  when 
the  last  call  came  he  was  at  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  with  no  further 
step  to  take — and  he  just  entered  in," 

He  traveled  nearly  every  circuit  and  filled  many  stations  in  the  Oregon 
Conference,  and  was,  for  many  years  missionary  to  the  Siletz  Indians,  and 
at  the  Klamath  Indian  Agency,  where  his  Christian  example  and  precepts, 
helped  many  to  a  better  life.  His  wife,  son  and  daughters  also  taught  at  the 
Indian  Agencies.  Auina,  his  daughter,  married  Clark  Smith  who  was  a 
teacher,  preacher  and  a  doctor.  In  1885,  with  their  four  children,  they  went 
to  Africa,  as  missionaries,  with  Bishop  William  Taylor.  Mrs.  Smith  died 
there  and,  with  their  four  children,  Clark  Smith  had  to  come  back  to 
America,  for  their  education. 

Stanley  Royal,  their  oldest  son,  became  a  Minister  and  joined  the  Ohio 
Conference,  serving  there  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
District  Superintendent  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  District.  His  wife  was 
Matilda  Walden,  daughter  of  Bishop  John  M.  Walden.  Forester  Royal 
was  Division  Superintendent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  many 
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years.  Alolia  married  the  Rev.  Harold  Oberg  and  was  a  faithful  Minister's 
wife  in  the  Oregon  Conference  for  more  than  20  years.  Ovedia,  Miriam 
and  Elaine  Oberg,  are  at  this  writing,  members  of  the  Rose  City  Park 
Methodist  Church  in  Portland.  Carrie,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  a 
teacher  until  her  marriage  to  Edgar  Mumford,  who  was  also  a  teacher,  until 
employed  by  the  Government  in  the  Land  Office  department.  They  have 
reared  five  children,  all  fine  citizens.  Some  held  high  positions..  One  was 
an  Instructor  at  Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  Another  was  a  Chemist  with 
the  Palm  Olive  Peet  Company.  Miller  Gould,  a  son,  was  born  on  the 
Plains  about  two  weeks  before  they  reached  Oregon.  He  became  a  Preacher, 
teacher  and  lawyer.  He  was  Principal  of  Normal  Schools  in  Oregon  and 
Olympia,  Washington.  He  also  practiced  law  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington. 


J.  H.  B.  Royal,  Rev.  Lane,  Rev.  H.  K.  Hines,  Rev.  C  G.  Belknap,  Rev.  Williams 

Rev.  S.  H.  Mann,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  Rev.  Herbert  Patterson. 

M.  E.  Ministers  of  Olympia  District  in  1868,  at  that  time  part  of  Oregon  Conference. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  Royal  superannuated  in  1896,  having  com- 
pleted 50  years  in  the  ministry.  But  he  was  not  idle  after  that.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  as  chaplain  at  the  State  Penitentiary  and  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital in  Salem.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  writing  of  historic  value.  He  had  a 
good  command  of  language  and  rare  literary  style.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  material  adequate  for  a  book  about  pioneer  life  and  work  in  Oregon. 
He  was  careful  to  have  everything  accurate.  What  he  wrote  was  depend- 
able. The  Pacific  Christian  Advocate  published  a  great  deal  of  his  writings. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Jones,  who  had  received  his  license  to  preach  from  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Fletcher  Royal,  said  of  him:  "I  can  say  that  after  an  associa- 
tion of  nearly  50  years,  brother  Royal  was  the  purest  man  I  have  ever 
known.  He  came  to  my  cabin  when  I  was  a  miner  and  pointed  the  way  to 
the  Christian  life.  It  was  he  who  urged  me  to  abandon  the  miner's  pick 
and  shovel  and  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  climbed  the 
mountains  with  him.  I  have  been  with  him  around  the  campfire  and  in  the 
remote  cabins  of  pioneer  days.  In  all  that  time  never  did  I  hear  him  speak 
an  unkind  word,  and,  personal  feeling  against  any  was  unknown  to  him 
throughout  his  long  life." 

He  was  a  pilgrim  here.  He  went  home  on  'March  7,  1911,  and  rests 
beside  his  faithful  wife,  his  parents  and  others  of  his  family,  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  Cemetery  in  Salem,  Oregon.  He  spent  65  years  in  the  ministry. 
What  higher  commendation  could  one  crave. 

When  he  passed  his  90th  birthday,  he  wrote  "An  Ode"  to  his  saddle 
bags  which  shows  that  he  retained  his  literary  ability  to  the  last.  These 
same  saddle  bags  were  secured  by  Dr.  William  Wallace  Youngson  from 
the  Family  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  used  by  the  sculptor,  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  as  a  model  for  the  saddle-bags  on  "The  Circuit  Rider"  statue  which 
Robert  A.  Booth  presented  to  the  State  of  Oregon  as  a  memorial  to  "Pioneer 
Ministers".  It  stands  on  the  State  House  Grounds  in  Salem,  Oregon,  the 
Dedication  taking  place  April  23,  1924,  for  which  Dr.  Youngson  was 
chairman  of  a  State-wide  commission  of  21  appointed  by  Walter  M.  Pierce, 
Governor  of  Oregon.  Here  is  his  "Ode  of  an  old  Circuit  Rider  to  bis 
Saddle  Bags"  written  when  he  was  90  years  of  age: 

"These  old  saddle-bags  have  a  new  interesting  story  to  tell,  though  very 
old  they  are  not  my  first  pair,  for  they  entered  the  itinerancy  only  50  years 
ago,  and  were  the  successors  to  a  pair  which  was  utterly  worn  out  by  hard 
service.   These,  I  know,  look  old  and  wrinkled  enough  to  have  seen  a  cen- 
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tury's  use.  If  you  would  know  where  the  wrinkles  came  from,  ask  the 
stormy  winds  and  pelting  rains ;  ask  the  black,  spattering  mud  of  Southern 
Oregon  and  the  overhanging  dripping  brush  of  Coos  Bay  trails;  ask  the 
snow-drifts  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  lone  juniper 
trees  of  the  Goose  Lake  country,  which  gave  the  itinerant  slender  protection 
from  the  frosts  of  the  elevated  plateau  and  have  furnished  a  pillow  for  the 
tired  head  during  many  nights  of  bivouac;  ask  the  man  who  hauled  them 
out  of  a  pile  of  drift  sand  in  the  South  Umpqua  River,  where  they  had 
lodged  after  being  washed  from  the  back  of  the  preacher's  horse  while 
swimming  a  swollen  stream. 

"If  these  stories  of  buffetings  are  not  enough  to  explain  their  super- 
annuated looks,  inquire  concerning  the  service  which  they  have  rendered. 
They  were  the  traveling  preacher's  library  and  wardrobe  and  often  his 
larder;  sometimes  the  bin  for  his  horse's  oats,  a  peck  at  a  time;  outward 
bound  they  were  always  loaded  with  Bibles,  Sunday  School  libraries  and 
other  books  from  the  "Concern";  inward  bound  they  came  loaded  with 
ham,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  a  "chunk"  of  fresh  meat  or  a  dressed  chicken  or 
turkey;  they  have  conveyed  all  kinds  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots,  shoes, 
hardware  and,  more  than  once,  an  assortment  of  Christmas  toys.  These 
bags  have  been  stretched  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  vegetables  of  all 
kinds;  they  have  ventured  to  cargo  such  explosives  as  eggs  by  the  dozen, 
gallons  of  sauerkraut,  often  a  whole  cheese  and  once  a  gallon  of  soft  soap, 
and  many  a  time  fruits — fresh,  dried,  canned  and  preserved.  All  of  these 
were  usually  counted  on  "quarterage" — the  term  used  then  for  the  Pastor's 
"support". 

"Nothing  ever  strained  their  seams  or  tested  my  horse  more  than  the 
numerous  zoological  specimens  and  Indian  art  relics  in  stone  and  in  basket- 
weaving  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Umpqua  Academy,  and  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  Willamette  University.  To  the  itinerant's  wife  the 
saddle-bags  were  like  a  pack  of  Providence  and  to  his  children  their  open- 
ing was  like  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus  every  four  weeks.  Those  faithful 
receptacles  always  brought  some  happy  surprise  for  the  whole  household. 

"Dear  old  companion,  you  and  I  are  not  looking  so  young  as  we  once 
did.  Twentieth-Century  folks  consider  us  relics  of  an  ancient  day.  But,  if 
we  are  fossils  of  a  past  age,  we  bear  hieroglyphic  wrinkles  in  our  faces,  in 
which  could  be  deciphered  a  story  of  mingled  tears  and  laughter,  with  some 
comedy  and  a  touch  of  tragedy  and  of  mighty  triumphs." 
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Am  I  Worthy  of  My  American  Lineage? 

Some  day  you  may  visit  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  so  much  of 
our  American  History  was  made.  The  spirit  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Louisa 
Alcott  and  Hawthorne  will  follow  you  as  you  walk  across  the  valleys  and 
fields.  You  will  visit  Walden  Pond,  with  its  beautiful  borders  and  you 
will  walk  under  its  magnificent  pines.  You  will  place  a  stone  of  remem- 
brance on  the  Thoreau  Cairn — that  conical  heap  of  stones — that  famous 
memorial  pile! 

Strolling  through  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  on  the  grave  of  Ezra  Ripley, 
you  will  read  these  words:  "He  came  from  a  long  line  of  Concord  minis- 
ters and  Pilgrim  fathers  and  he  was  worthy  of  his  lineage!"  Ah!  there  is 
a  great  line — a  line  that  ought  to  pull  us  up  in  our  tracks,  as,  on  this  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Beginning  of  Methodism  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  we  place  our  stone  of  remembrance,  on  our  memorial 
pile  and  freshen  with  the  dew  of  remembrance  the  tender  blossoms  of  hope 
and  love  entwined  about  the  memory  of  our  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers ! 

As  we  pass  under  the  Old  Bridge  in  Concord  you  will  think  of  the  words 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  Concord  Hymn: 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  Flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 
Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Doivn  the  dark  stream  which  seaivard  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 
We  set  to-day  a  Votive  stone; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  spirits  dare 
To  die,  and  leave,  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee:' 
• — The  Concord  Hymn. 
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"Worthy  of  our  Heritage"  these  things  now  are  ours  to  defend:  Our 
country  and  its  resources ;  our  homes  and  family  life ;  our  form  of  govern- 
ment; our  culture  and  national  traditions;  our  public  school  system  of 
education  and 

Our  Four  Great  Freedoms : 

Courage!    Sacrifice!    Undying  Faith!    Religious  Reverence! 

The  American  Republic  was  founded  in  a  great  reverence  for  God,  the 
Holy  Bible  and  Religion !  We  inherited  these  from  a  long  line  of  Concord 
ministers  and  pilgrim  ancestors!  We  must  be  worthy  of  our  inheritance. 
The  flags  of  mighty  empires  have  come  and  gone  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
remain.  Alone,  of  all  flags,  it  expresses  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It 
has  the  sanctity  of  revelation.  He  who  lives  under  it  and  is  loyal  to  it  will 
be  loyal  to  truth  and  justice  everywhere.  So  long  as  it  flies  "Government  of 
die  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

The  first  Liberty  pole  erected  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  the  country's  flag  on  the  top  and  a  stack  of  Bibles  at  the 
bottom — virtually  saying:  "The  first  is  the  insignia  of  our  country — the 
second  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests." 

Go  with  me  to  the  Immortal  Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  1776 — 172  years 
ago.  Representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  are  gathered  together.  There 
is  silence  everywhere.  Every  voice  is  hushed.  Every  face  is  stamped  with  a 
deep  and  awful  responsibility.  The  committee  of  three,  who  have  been  out 
all  night,  planning  a  parchment,  are  about  to  appear.  That  parchment,  with 
the  signatures  of  these  men  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  will  either  make  the 
nation  free  or  stretch  our  necks  .on  the  gibbet  yonder  in  the  potter's  field. 

Who  are  these  three  men  coming  to  the  chair  of  John  Hancock?  That 
tall  man,  with  sharp  features  and  bold  brow  is  Thomas  Jefferson!  That 
stout  man,  with  resolute  look  and  sparkling  eye,  is  John  Adams  of  Boston ! 
And  the  calm  faced  man,  with  hair  dropping  in  thick  curls  to  his  shoulders, 
dressed  in  plain  coat  and  odious  homemade  stockings,  is  a  Philadelphia 
printer — Benjamin  Franklin!  The  three  advance  to  the  table!  The  parch- 
ment is  laid  upon  it.   Shall  it  be  signed  or  not?   A  high  debate  follows. 

All  the  faint-hearted  cringe.  That  pale-faced  man,  sulking  in  the  corner, 
says  something  about  axes — gibbets!  "Gibbets?  Gibbets"  cries  Patrick 
Henry.  "They  may  stretch  our  necks  on  all  the  gibbets  in  the  land.  They 
may  turn  every  rock  into  a  gibbet  or  scaffold — every  tree  into  a  gallows — 
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every  home  into  a  grave — yet  the  words  of  that  parchment  can  never  die. 
They  may  pour  our  blood  on  a  thousand  scaffolds — yet!  from  every  drop 
that  dyes  the  axe  or  falls  upon  the  sawdust  of  the  block,  a  new  martyr  to 
freedom  shall  spring  into  being.  Sign !  if  the  next  moment  this  Hall  rings 
v/ith  the  echo  of  a  falling  axe!  Sign!  if  the  next  moment  the  gibbet's  rope 
is  round  your  neck !  Sign !  as  husbands,  fathers,  men !  Sign  your  names  to 
this  parchment,  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  all  ages !  That  parchment 
will  be  the  text-book  of  man  forever!" 

And  They  Signed! 

For  courage — for  character — for  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty— as  also  for  genius  in  command  and  diplomacy — after  two  hundred 
years,  we  have  but  begun  to  remember  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Let 
us  rejoice,  today,  in  the  heroism  of  those  days.  Let  no  Greek  be  prouder  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  than  are  we  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  Let  no 
son  of  France  glory  more  in  Austerlitz  than  do  we  in  Trenton  and  Valley 
Forge.  Let  no  English  patriot  boast  of  his  Waterloo  more  than  we  do  in 
our  Gettysburg — where  Lincoln — standing  amid  the  myriad  of  graves  in 
that  Pennsylvania  Battlefield — stated,  in  those  few  perfect  sentences,  the 
principles  which  lay  at  the  root  of  that  struggle. 

But  Greece  lives  today  more  in  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  in  the 
achievements  of  the  mind  than  in  the  memory  of  Salamis  or  Thermopylae. 
Rome  has  given  to  the  world  more  through  her  genius  of  government  than 
through  her  triumphs  in  war  and  "Our  Fathers"  have  given  to  the  world 
their  richest  gifts  in  the  Immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  our  glor- 
ious Constitution  and  the  Gettysburg  Address — the  great  documents  of  his- 
tory— milestones  of  human  freedom.  Liberty  and  Union — now  and  forever 
— one  and  inseparable! 

But  truly!  what  costs  little  is  worth  little.  The  converse  is  equally  true. 
What  costs  much  may  be  worth  much.  That  which  gives  us  the  most 
pleasure  often  costs  more  treasure.  So!  with  even  deeper  significance  may 
each  of  say:  "With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  American  Freedom!"  It  was 
won,  not  by  us,  who  are  "Free-born",  but  by  those  intrepid  souls  who 
secured  that  liberty  at  the  price  of  anxiety,  privations,  wounds,  weariness 
and  death.  That  courageous  spirit,  blazing  in  the  breast  of  Washington, 
set  the  fires  of  patriotism  burning  in  the  hearts  of  others.  It  was  only 
Washington's  intense  faith  in  the  Divine  Purpose  that  enabled  him  to 
undertake  such  a  task,  a  task  apparently  almost  hopeless  from  the  start. 
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With  a  well-trained  foe  before  him  and  an  ill-fed,  ill-equipped  force  under 
his  command,  and  with  false  friends  stabbing  him  in  the  back,  the  marvel  is 
that  he  carried  on  with  self-control  and  energy  undaunted. 

The  perilous  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  the  dreadful  reverse  at  Brandy- 
wine,  the  unspeakable  privation  of  that  long,  pitiless  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
were  enough  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  devotion  in  those  hearts,  no  matter 
how  staunch.  Yet!  did  they  quail?  No!  Did  they  abandon  the  task  to 
which  they  had  been  called  ?  No !  Did  they  withhold  their  service  because 
the  price  was  too  great.?  No!  They  counted  the  cost!  They  paid  the  price! 
They  were  well-content  even  though  they  themselves  might  not  live  to  see 
the  successful  issue,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  secured  by  their  sore  travail,  or  to 
find  in  the  liberties  they  so  nobly  defended  a  recompense  for  their  hard- 
ships. 

If  they  could  but  hand  down  to  others  the  blessings  they  themselves  were 
denied — that  were  something!  If  they  could  implant  in  human  souls  a  love 
of  right,  of  principle,  of  the  supremacy  of  Conscience  against  Kings  and 
Governors  and  Dictators — that  were  even  more !  They  did  all  this!  They 
passed  to  those  who  came  after  them  a  noble  heritage  of  freedom  and  a  still 
nobler  tradition  of  faith  and  fortitude,  of  hazardous  daring  and  splendid 
deeds.  For,  superb  as  was  the  service  which  Washington  and  his  men  ren- 
dered, they  completed  their  work  only  to  leave  a  still  greater  task  to  be 
undertaken.  The  "Personal  Appeal"  of  "This  Freedom"  cannot  be  too 
carefully  made. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  heir.  It  is  another  thing  to  appreciate  that 
which  we  have  inherited.  Suppose  the  men  of  the  "Mayflower"  had  refused 
to  pay  the  price?  Would  Religious  Freedom  have  been  ours?  Whether 
we  appraise  it  aright  or  not,  because  of  their  sacrifice  we  can  now  worship 
God  without  hindrance.  We  have  an  open  Bible.  We  have  the  privilege 
of  an  established  Sabbath.  Conscience  enjoys  that  liberty  which  makes  it 
paramount.  Do  we  value  these  things  enough  to  hold  on  to  them  and  to 
strive  resolutely  for  their  preservation?  Suppose  Washington  had  refused 
to  hear  the  call  of  duty  and  had  declined  to  exchange  the  comfort  of  Mt. 
Vernon  for  the  chill-bivouac?  Had  he  rejected  the  rigors  of  cruel  warfare, 
would  this  nation  have  reached  its  present  position  of  influence  and  power  ? 
Yet!  cradled  as  it  was  in  idealism,  nurtured  arid  brought  to  maturity 
through  virile  faith  in  God  can  it  maintain  its  place  among  the  nations  if  its 
standards  be  lowered,  its  faith  be  forgotten  and  the  mammon  of  materialism 
receive  its  homage  ? 
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Suppose  those,  who,  with  laborious  toil,  prepared  the  way  for  national 
greatness,  had  shrunk  from  the  demands  life  made.  Suppose  the  pioneers 
in  religion,  science,  literature,  music,  art  and  industry  had  abandoned  their 
efforts,  would  life  be  as  rich  as  it  is  ?  We  build  on  foundations  they  blasted 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  We  open  the  treasure  chests  of  nature  with  the  keys 
their  hands  fashioned.  Life  for  us  today  is  an  immeasurably  greater  thing 
because  they  lived  to  endow  us  with  "This  Freedom". 

The  ancient  Greeks  gloried  in  the  story  of  Iphigenia,  the  beloved 
daughter  of  Agamemnon.  She  was  appointed  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  that 
her  people  might  be  victorious  over  the  Trojans.  As  she  offers  herself  for 
immolation  Euripides  makes  her  say:  "For  my  country  and  for  all  the  land 
of  Greece,  I  freely  give  myself  a  victim;  to  the  altar  let  them  lead  me  on!" 

John  Masefield — appointed  Poet  Laureate  in  1930,  tells  us  that 

"Man  with  his  burning  soul 
Has  but  an  hour  of  breath 
To  build  a  ship  of  Truth 
In  which  his  soul  may  sail, 
Sail  on  the  sea  of  death, 
For  death  takes  toll 
Of  beauty,  courage,  youth. 
Of  all  but  Truth." 

—"Truth". 
While  Browning  sings: 

"what's  time?  Leave  now 
For  dogs  and  apes! 
Man  has  forever." 

— "Grammarian's  Funeral." 
John  Galsworthy  says : 

"It's  late.    It's  later  now  than  you  think.    There  comes  a  time  when 

truth  gets  tired  of  waiting,  strides  up  and  down  and  bids  you  choose 

'Are  you  going  to  use  me  now  or  not?   If  not,  I'm  going.'  " 

Today  our  world  is  overwhelmed  in  sorrow  and  confusion.    The  world 

was  never  more  full  of  griefs  and  graves.   It  is  today  one  household  but  we 

are  not  living  as  one  family.    The  star  of  truth  is  eclipsed.    Error,  false 

doctrine  and  cynicism  are  abroad.  The  light  of  Philosophy  is  obscured.   An 

ungrateful  world  repudiates  those  who  strive  to  make  known  to  it  the  truth. 

Ambition  marches  toward  power.    Brutal  and  blood-thirsty  tyrants  have 

tried  to  domineer  and  make  a  world  of  abject,  crouching  slaves.     Avarice, 

hatred,  intolerance — unruly  passions  all — infest  the  hearts  of  men. 

Now  or  hereafter,  wrong,  crime  and  evil  will  find  ultimate  extinction. 
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The  decision  made  at  the  Cross  is  of  deeper  import  than  any  meeting  at 
Brenner  Pass  or  Casablanca;  Cairo  or  Iran;  Moscow  or  London;  Rome  or 
Washington;  Yalta  or  San  Francisco.  The  Galilean  Charter  silences  the  com- 
manding voices  of  world  leaders.  There  must  be  regeneration  as  well  as 
reconstruction.  Spiritual  security  is  more  essential  than  material  assistance. 
In  life's  little  day  we  may  get  along  without  many  things.  In  life's  endless 
day  we  must  have  God ! . 

God  cannot  be  mocked  nor  can  man  be  betrayed  by  scientist  or  cynic. 
There  is  that  within  us  all  which  will  not  change  and  which  cannot  be 
exposed.  There  is  that  left  which  will  endure  forever.  God  is  eternal. 
There  are  things  beyond  the  test  tube  and  the  case  card  which  survive  all 
doubt  and  questioning.  Even  though  you  snub  them  they  continue  on  to 
eternity.  What?  Listen!  The  way  to  happiness  is  purity;  the  way  to  honor 
is  humility;  the  way  to  peace  is  faith;  the  way  to  power  is  love;  the  way  to 
greatness  is  service.  Whatever  you  may  have' lost  these  are  left  and  they 
are  enough. 

World  chaos  cannot  kill  the  soul.  Look  up.  Lift  up  your  head.  See  the 
orchids  instead  of  the  dismal  swamp.  The  day  of  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh.  Look  for  the  stars.  Bring  in  the  candles.  Simple  duty  hath  no  place 
for  fear.  We  shall  go  on ! 

"So  long  as  stately  towering  pines 
Shall  lift  their  heads 
To  star-filled  skies  at  night — 
So  long  as  rugged  mountain  -peaks 
Stand  year  on  year 
As  faithful  as  the  light 
That  comes  with  dawn — 

We  shall  go  on! 
We  shall  be  strong  against  that  day 
When  duty  points  the  long,  long  way: 
Walk  steadily  in  faith — serene, 
Because  of  strength  God  has  given ! 

What's  left 

We  shall  go  on! 
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TALE  OF  ONE  HILL 

Time  erodes  the  hills? 

Not  all  hills,  no,  not  all. 
There  ivas  once  a  little  hill 
With  a  tiny  speck  of  a  cross  on  top  : 
And  Caesar  laughed — uproariously! — about  it! 
A  king  was  he? 
No!  Long  live  the  king! 
But  Caesar's  Rome  decayed  and  fell : 
And  when  the  dust  of  tumbled  glory  cleared, 
The  rubble  of  disintegrated  empire  had  simply 

Added  stature  to  the  hill. 

It  happened  again  .  .  . 

And  again  .  .  . 

And  again  ... 

And  even  now  the  air  is  full  of  dust 

And  rumbling,  tumbling,  cataclysmic  sounds. 

The  hill  will  be  a  trifle  larger 

Tomorrow. 

And  the  cross  a  little  higher! 

Franklin  D.  Elmer,  Jr. 

To  know  what  it  cost  to  put  the  stars  in  our  flag  is  to  brace  our  will  to 
keep  them  shining  on!  To  know  what  the  Saddle  Bags  mean  is  to  know 
that  Oregon's  most  heroic  figure — Jason  Lee — was  responsible  for  the  State 
of  Oregon  becoming  one  of  the  fairest  stars  on  the  field  of  blue  in  our 
flag!  To  know  what  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  brought  with  them  in  the  good 
ship  "Mayflower"  is  to  realize  in  our  personal  lives  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.   The  religion  that  made  America,  only,  can  keep  America ! 

The  statesmen  who  fostered  the  life  of  this  new  Nation,  who  directed 
its  destinies,  were  not  the  only  factors  in  that  work.  Out  here,  where  the 
west  begins,  there  were  Pioneers  who  blazed  new  trails,  lonely  settlers  who 
turned  the  virgin  soil  and  cleared  the  forest,  and  hardy  men  and  women 
who  built  their  homes  and  reared  their  families  amidst  dangers  from  prowl- 
ing redskins,  and  the  still  fiercer  assaults  of  the  elements. 

There  were  adventurous  traders  and  sagacious  men  of  business.  There 
were  those  who  built  towns  and  cities,  dotting  the  plains  with  human  habita- 
tions. There  were  those  who  linked  those  cities  with  tracks  of  steel,  drained 
swamps,  bridged  ravines,  pierced  mountains  and  navigated  ships,  until  from 
ocean  to  ocean  the  railroad  ran. 
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But  not  all  the  Pioneers  are  of  yesterday.  From  lonely  villages,  silent 
plains  and  wooded  mountains  come  the  Pioneers  of  this  New  Day!  Enjoy- 
ing a  hundred  comforts  unknown  in  the  time  of  Asbury  and  Jason  Lee 
they  also  meet  the  hundred  new  demands  of  this  new  day  and  attack  new 
problems  with  the  same  spirit  that  characterized  the  Preachers  of  a  century 
ago  when  they  came  to  the  Conference  with  heads  high  and  hearts  warm, 
and  lustily  sang  the  good  Conference  Hymn: 

"And'  are  we  yet  alive 
And  see  each  other's  face? 
Glory  and  Praise  to  Jesus  give, 
For  His  redeeming  Grace. 

What  troubles  have  we  seen, 
What  conflicts  have  we  past, 
Fightings  without  and  Fears  within, 
Since  we  assembled  last! 

But  out  of  all  the  Lord 
Hath  brought  us  by  His  love; 
And  still  He  doth  His  help  afford, 
Aid  hides  our  Life  above! 

Then  let  us  make  our  boast 
Of  His  redeeming  power, 
Which  saves  us  to  the  uttermost, 
Till  we  can  sin  no  more:' 

That  is  the  imprisoned  splendor  in  the  cargo  of  the  Mayflower — uncaged 
— released — let  loose  on  the  American  Continent — on  the  "Old  Oregon 
Trail" — in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

New  England  gave  the  United  States  its  character — its  Liberty — its 
Political  Morality — its  Social  Cleanness  and  its  Religion.  North  America 
differs  from  South  America  because  the  Pioneers  ot  that  country  went  seek- 
ing gold  while  the  Pioneers  here  came  bringing  God !  To  them  a  church, 
a  school  house  and  a  college  were  as  necessary  as  a  dwelling  house  or  barn ! 
They  brought  their  Bibles  in  their  covered  wagons!  Here  church  people 
crystallize  public  opinion.  Here  churches  are  permanent  institutions  and 
good  order  follows  good  morals.  Such  men — then  and  now — make  a  state 
stiong  and  civilization  permanent. 

What  made  America  will  keep  America! 
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We  must  remember  the  Pioneers  of  yeserday!  We  must  take  good  care 
of  the  Ministers  of  to-day  and  to-morrow!  To-day  we  especially  commem- 
orate those  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  waged  the  first  hard  conflicts  in  this 
last  frontier  of  our  great  Northwest.  It  is  they  upon  whom  we  place  the 
laurel  of  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  which 
they  watered  and  enriched  by  their  tears.  Their  names  should  be  repeated 
over  and  over.  Our  children  should  know  their  names  and  remember  them! 
Jason  Lee!  Daniel  Lee!  Cyrus  Shepard!  Father  Wilbur!  J.  T.  Abbett! 
Hiram  Gould!  Walton  Skipworth!  H.  S.  Shangle!  Richard  N.  Avison! 
William  Royal!  Clinton  Kelly! 

What  made  America  will  keep  America! 

Prayer 

"O  God!  let  not 
That  race  of  Giants  die! 
Give  us  more  men  like  them 
Old-fashioned,  brave, 
True  to  the  truth. 
Men  that  have  made  the  Church 
Mighty  and  glad 
And  joyful  in  the  past." 

These  were  they  who  reared  simple  shrines  for  worship  and  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  Masonic  Temples  and  other  fraternal  structures  where 
streams  of  ennobling  influences  might  flow  out  to  human  needs. 

WHAT  A  HERITAGE 
What  an  opportunity  now  is  ours  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  those  who, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  strove  to  make  possible  for  us  this  great  Oregon 
Country  with  its  Old  Oregon  Trail  and  Barlow  Road  and  Applegate  Trail, 
and  with  all  of  its  colorful  history,  drama  and  romance,  reaching  from 
the  dawn  of  America  into  the  living  present.  While,  therefore,  one  hun- 
dred years  does  not  seem  long  for  a  community  to  exist,  still,  in  this  "Far 
West",  it  is  a  long  time.  Lincoln  said  "A  man  should  be  proud  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lives  and  should  so  live  that  the  city  will  be  proud  that  he  lives 
in  it!"  Today,  we  travel  by  Pullman,  Bus  or  Plane  along  the  same  wagon 
routes.  The  memory  of  those  who  carried  civilization  forward  over  those 
ruts  can  never  die  as  long  as  Americans  hold  in  honor  the  Virtues  of 
Democracy  and  Religion. 
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I  am  happy  in  the  privilege  which  this  opportunity  affords  of  expressing 
my  profound  regard  for  the  Northrup  family  and  the  fine  contribution 
which  they  have  made  through  the  century  because  of  their  membership  in 
"Old  Taylor  Street",  Grace  and  First  Churches. 

When  Dr.  Charles  Edward  Locke  came  to  Portland,  October  4th,  1892, 
to  the  pastorate  of  Taylor  Street  Church,  I,  a  theological  student,  came  with 
him  and  lived  with  the  family  in  the  parsonage  for  seven  months.  Dr. 
Locke  was  our  pastor  in  Pittsburg.  I  early  came  to  know  the  Northrup 
family  for  I  attended  the  Sunday  School  Class  taught  by  Mrs.  Northrup. 
I  was  soon  invited  to  her  home  for  dinner.  There  I  was  introduced  to 
Columbia  River  Salmon.  In  all  of  these  subsequent  56  years  I  have  never 
feasted  on  a  Salmon  comparable  to  that  one  that  night  at  her  table.  I  can 
see  it  now  as  I  write  these  words — creamed  with  egg  sauce.  I  soon  became 
a  member  of  the  neighborhood  Literary  Society  where  I  found  fellowship 
with  a  fine  group  of  young  people,  many  of  them  in  "Old  Taylor  Street 
Church",  meeting  in  various  homes!  One  night  the  widow  of  the  partner 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet,  as  publishers  of  a  newspaper  in 
New  England,  was  guest  of  honor.  On  a  subsequent  evening  I  was  guest  in 
her  home  for  "Tea".  She  was  clad  in  "Quaker  style"  and  "Thee  and  Thou" 
vvere  much  heard.  The  memory  of  that  rare  hour  with  this  precious  soul  in 
her  90's  and  a  visit  later  with  "Fanny  Crosby",  late  in  life  and  blind,  have 
been  through  the  years  like  "ointment  poured  forth".  That  winter  of 
1892-1893  was  a  wonderful  era  in  my  formative  years,  affecting  the  whole 
of  my  subsequent  career.  It  was  during  that  winter  that  I  prepared  the 
material  for  the  first  "Year  Book"  ever  published  by  the  dear  old  Taylor 
Street  Church.  .  < 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Northrup  was  born  November  9,  1837  in  Ray  County. 
Missouri — the  year  in  which  Jason  Lee  and  Anna  Maria  Pitman  and  Cyrus 
Shepard  and  Susan  Downing  were  married  at  "The  Mission"  and  then 
took  the  "Honeymoon  Trail"  to  Oceanlake  on  the  Shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Frances  was  the  daughter  of  Job  and  Hannah  McNemee,  one  of  a  family 
of  thirteen  children.  When  she  was  but  eight  years  of  age  her  parents 
journeyel  across  the  plains  and  spent  the  winter  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Linnton  in  1845,  coming  the  following  year,  1846,  to  Portland,  then  a 
hamlet  on  the  edge  of  wild  forests.    In  early  life  Mrs.  Northrup  knew  the 
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struggles  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  home.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Northrup  took  place  May  11,  1856.  Mr.  Northrup  built  the  fourth  house 
in  the  little  village  which  became  Portland  at  about  Front  and  Alder,  back 
of  the  Kilman  Hotel.  Mrs.  Northrup  became  an  amiable,  devoted,  unselfish 
and  affectionate  woman  and  mother.  I  early  came  to  realize  that  something 
beautiful  was  possing  my  way  and  I  was  glad  that  I  knew  her — as  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher,  in  the  church  and  in  her  home.  Her  character  was  one  of 
beauty,  sterling  integrity  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  She  exalted  the  domes- 
tic duties.  She  took  the  word  "Home"  and  honored  it.  She  was  a  cultured, 
homey  Christian  woman  who  could  be  set  down  anywhere  and  you  would 
know  that  she  would  be  all  right,  with  the  kind  of  devotion  that  you  could 
trust  without  watching  it  and  that  kind  of  consecration  that  reaches  down 
and  lifts  a  whole  community  in  its  arms. 

If  every  citizen  would  live  as  did  she  we  could  dismiss  all  policemen  and 
traffic  officers,  close  all  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  courts,  close  all  liquor 
stores  and  leave  all  doors  of  every  house  unlocked  every  night.  My!  What 
a  world  ice  could  have! 

Eight  children  blessed  this  happy  home.  I  knew  five  of  them:  Frank  O. ; 
Edwin  F. ;  Clara  E. ;  Mrs.  Ada  F.  Morden  and  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Johnson.  Only 
two  of  them  remain:  Edwin  P.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  A. 
Johnson  of  Spokane,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Northrup  was  genial,  cultured  and  hospitable.  James  H.  Wilbur 
and  William  Roberts  were  most  welcome  and  frequent  guests.  She  was 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  sick.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
consecrated,  indefatigable  and  honored  members  of  the  "dear  old  Church" 
through  all  of  her  life  and  from  which  she  was  buried.  From  its  organiza- 
tion as  a  Sunday  School  and  as  a  Church,  she  helped  "Father  Wilbur"  and 
all  subsequent  pastors  in  laying  the  foundations  and  carrying  on  the  activi- 
ties of  this  noble  society. 

In  the  Sabbath  School  she  was  a  tireless  worker.  For  twenty  years  she 
taught  young  men.  I  am  grateful  that  during  that  winter  of  1892-1893 
T  was  one  of  them.  At  her  death,  October  10,  1893,  within  a  short  time 
of  my  return  to  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  she  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  pioneer  group.  She  was  in  the  first  Sunday  School  Class 
that  met  in  the  "Cooper  Shop".  Her  memory,  with  that  of  her  honored 
husband,  whose  sudden  departure  occurred  ten  years  earlier,  has  been 
fragrant.    The  funeral  service  for  her  was  conducted  by  her  Pastor.  Dr. 
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Charles  Edward  Locks — later  a  Bishop  of  the  Church — assisted  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Gue,  Presiding  Elder.  It  was  he,  Dr.  Gue,  who  on  October  20, 
1897  officiated  at  my  wedding  to  Miss  Ida  Honor  Farrell — the  culmination 
of  a  beautiful  friendship  formed  in  that  eventful  winter  of  1892-1893. 
The  Honor  Rose  Window  in  our  Rose  City  Park  Church,  erected  during  my 
ministry  there,  is  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  Ida  Hot/or  Farrell,  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Hoi/or  Farrell  and  our  daughter,  Mrs.  Honor  Farrell  Lister. 

Through  subsequent  years,  Ada  F.  Northrup,  who  became  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Moden,  was  for  a  long  time  superintendent  of  the  Primary  Department  of 
First  Church.  Her  husband,  who  was  closely  associated  with  Edgar  Piper, 
Editor  of  the  "Oregonian",  on  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Pittock  became  the 
manager  of  the  "Oregonian",  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School.  Her 
daughter,  Clara  E.,  was  a  Teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Edwin  P.,  her 
son,  was  Treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  first  "choir  of  Grace  Church. 

On  October  16,  1923,  at  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
"First  Church"  in  Portland,  Mrs.  Morden  presented  a  fine  oil  Painting  of 
"Old  Taylor  Street'  Church.  On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Morden  said:  "My 
mother  was  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Sunday  School  when  it  met  in 
the  'Old  Cooper  Shop'  and  for  25  years  preceding  her  death  she  was  in 
charge  of  a  large  class  of  young  men.  My  father,  Edward  J.  Northrup,  was 
a  Trustee  of  the  Church  and  closely  identified  with  the  Sunday  School.  He 
was  on  the  Committee  that  selected  the  ground,  where  First  Church  now 
stands,  when  Grace  Church  was  organized.  I,  myself,  was  a  very  small 
child,  when,  hand  in  hand,  with  my  older  brother,  Herbert,  in  1868.  we 
united  with  Old  Taylor  Street  Church. 

"The  artist,  who  painted  this  oil  painting,  which  1  am  now  presenting 
to  the  church,  attended  the  church  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Charles 
Edward  Locke  and  was  there  inspired  ot  paint  it.  The  church  was  to  him 
an  'old  landmark'  situated  among  the  very  worst  environment  of  the  city. 
With  its  open  doors,  lighted  windows,  tall  spire  pointing  heavenward  and 
the  tolling  of  the  famous  bell  it  called  people  to  the  worship  of  God.  And 
now,  hoping  that  this  picture  of  the  old  historic  church  may  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  coming  generations  of  Methodism  in  this  city,  I  am,  with  best  wishes 
for  the  future  of  the  church,  Mrs.  C.  A.  (Ada  F.)  Morden." 

This  painting  hangs  on  a  wall  in  First  Church  as  a  sacred  trust. 
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Mrs.  Frances  C.  Northrup 

'The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
'Twos  made  bis  wedded  wife  yestreen. 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
That  on  his  brow  an  hour  has  been; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee  ; 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Mrs.  Northrup. 
And  awe  that  thou  hast  done  for  me!" 


Our  Heritage 

"A-down the  years,  their  voices  hear 
And  echo  from  beyond  the  pale : 
'Oh  sons  and  daughters  dear, 
We  lifted  high  fair  Freedom's  light, 
We  gave  our  all  to  blaze  the  trail; 
Now  you  must  keep  it  burning  bright, 
And  you  must  never  fail!'  " 

— Harried  M.  Caswell. 
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To 

Ben  Hur  Lampman 

Editorial  writer  of  the  Oregonian  and  Lover  of  ''The  Holy  Bible" — God's 
Voice — telling  us  of  His  Love  of  His  own  Divine  and  infallible  solution 
of  the  world's  ills. 

God's  words  are  not  vascular.  Cut  them  and  they  will  bleed.  They  have 
energizing  power.   They  give  us  the  "Will"  to  do  our  "Duty". 

Quincy  Scott,  Cartoonist  of  "The  Oregonian",  looks  on,  having  inscribed 
on  the  title  page  this  presentation  message  of  Dr.  Youngson: 

''Ben  Hur  Lampman,  by  his  masterful  interpretation  of  human  interest 
stories,  his  colorful  analysis  of  nature,  word  painter  that  he  is — in  all  of  its 
moods  and  shadings — his  versatile  characterization  of  sound  and  rain  and 
sky  and  wild  life,  speaks  a  language  that  appeals  to  the  universal  heart  of 
child  and  man,  for  its  thrill  pervades  all  life — the  Little  Old  Lady  at  the 
end  of  the  car  line,'  the  tiniest  insect,  the  top  of  the  wind — smitten  pines 
and  in  the  solemn  diapason  of  ocean. 
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In  appreciation  of 

A  Friendship  of  Thirty  Years 

This  Concordance 

of 

The  Holy  Bible 

is  presented  to 

Ben  Hur  Lampman 

by 

William  Wallace  Youngson 

It  was  my  very  high  privilege  to  be  in  the  Class  of  1895  at  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey — the  last  class  taught  by 

Dr.  James  Strong — a  Layman 

The^  Author  of  this  Concordance. 

From  him  I  received  many  gracious  courtesies. 

To  "Ben"  from  "Billy" 

William  Wallace  Youngson. 

February  3,   1948. 
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Swinging  Portals 


A  PERSONAL  WORD 

When  the  official  Board  of  First  Church,  in  planning  for  this  Centennial 
celebration,  felt  that  an  Historian  should  be  selected,  and  then  placed  that 
responsibility  upon  Mr.  G.  F.  Johnson,  he  immediately  contacted  the  writer 
and  secured  his  willingness  to  render  such  a  service.  Later  I  requested 
that  Walter  J.  Gill  be  associated  with  Mr.  Johnson  as  my  Counsellors. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Morden  was  the  first  one  I  consulted.  She  gave  me  access  to  her 
private  as  well  as  public  files  and  was  of  great  assistance.  But  Mr.  Johnson's 
life  was  suddenly  closed  and  Mrs.  Morden,  one  morning,  shortly  after  was' 
found  in  bed  peacefully  in  her  last  sleep.  A  short  time  later  Walter  J.  Gill 
left  us,  too,  and,  of  the  quartette  that  really  set  forth  on  this  "Historic 
Crusade"  across  the  Century,  I  alone  am  left.  Every  time  I  met  Mr.  Johnson 
he  would  say,  "Dr.!  You're  caring  about  that  sacred  trust?  Remember!  If 
anything  happens  to  you,  we're  sunk!" 

Well!  Here  I  am!  The  Book  is  available  and  ready!  I  only  say  "Father! 
I  thank  Thee!" 
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